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STAGING ACROSS THE PLAINS—THE START. — Drawn ana mnyraved for the American Agricutturist. 


Before the Pacific Railroad was constructed, 
**Staging”’ was the usual method of crossing the 
Plains, either to the mountains or west of them to 
the Pacific Coast. Of late years the stage has been 
in use only upor lateral roads, and for short dis- 
tances. Recently the excitement consequent upon 
the discoveries of gold in Southern Colorado and 
the Black Hills of Dacotah, is drawing thousands 
of people from their homes to seek their fortune 
in these new El Dorados. It isso long since stages 
were in general use, and so long since those who 
are now settled on farms near what is called the 
frontier, reached their present homes, by stages, or 
made their slow weary tramp across the Plains with 





ox-teams, that these slow modes of travel are among 
the almost forgotten things of the past. Now this 
kind of travel has begun anew, and pioneer trains 
or single wagons or stage coaches again wind their 
way along the trail, stop and start again, as before, 
and scenes like those shown in the above engray- 
ing are re-enacted each morning. The discomforts 
of such a journey can hardly be overrated. The 
dusty road, the hot, dry atmosphere, which shrinks 
the woodwork of the vehicles, until they some- 
times fall apart; the absence of any comfortable 
stopping-places, where one can eat or sleep; the 
cost and Jabor of carrying everything needed for 
use on the way—often even water to drink—and 








upon which to subsist during some months of the 
stay, after the journey’s end is reached, is very 
great, and if one is obliged to purchase the com- 
mon necessaries of life, he must pay most exorbi- 
tant prices. After all attendant discomforts, the 
end is almost certain to be disappointment, if sud- 
den wealth is the object sought. This has been 
the almost universal experience, and should warn 
every person, but utterly reckless adventurers, to 
stay at home, if he has one. Many a man has 
squandered in such a journey as this as much 
money as would have purchased and stocked a 
good farm, and has either returned penniless, or 
left his bones -bleaching upon the bare ground, 
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How Manure Should be Applied.— 
“O.G. P.,” Ohio. When coarse manure is applied toa 
crop, it decomposes very slowly and we fail to get the 
whole benefit of it for the first crop, and may lose some 
of its valne. But when it is made.completely available 
before it is applied, the first crop is enabled to appropriate 
all that it wants, and the surplus remains for the next 
crop. To get the greatest benefit from it, therefore, 
mature for shallow-rooted plants, such as wheat, oats, 
etc., should be applied near the surface and mixed with 
the soil by harrowing, just before the seed is sown, so 
that the young plant can reach its food when it will do it 
the most good. For deep-rooted gross feeding plants, as 
Ahe various roots, potatoes, etc., the manure should be 
covered with a light furrow in the drill, and a little extra 
fine fertilizer be placed near the seed. 








Calendar for April. 






















































































Boston.NEng- , N. Y.City, Ct., | Washington, 

land, N. York | Philadeiphia, Maryland, 
| , | State, Michi-| New Jersey, | Virginia, Ken- 
=) 8 | gan, Wiscon-| Penn., Ohio. | tucky, Missou- 
S| 3 | sin, fowa, and| indiana, and ri, and Cali- 
a |= Oregon. Mlinois. fornia. 
S|. | 
A Lethe 1-B2-| whe cl = wcle 2 
=) =| sll Se | 88[fs| Sg | s8lee] Ss 

Ss sie = ASI i= 21> 2 

FS Q als bmi 2 pinta a QP R# me 

H.M|.M|H. M.| H.M .M/ if M. H.M|f.M/H. M. 
1/S | 5 43/6 26) 145) 5 4516 24) 1 37/5 46/6 23) 1 29 
2 s 5 42/6 28) 2 39 5 44/6 26 2 32/5 45/6 24) 22 
3| M | 5 40/6 29) 317) 5 42/6 27) 311) 5 43/6 25) 3 6 
4} | 5 38/6 30] 350] 5 406 28, 346|5 41/6 26) 3 41 
5 | W | 5 36/6 31) 4 16) 5 98/6 29) 4 14) 5 40/6 27; 4 11 
6|T 5 34/6 32| 4839/5 36/6 30) 4 37/5 88/6 28) 4 36 
7|F |5 32/6 33) 5 0/5 34/6 31] 5 0/5 36/6 99) 5 0 
8/S | 5 31/6 34, rises | 5 33\6 82)rises | 5 35/6 30) rises 
9|S |5 29/6 35| 7 47/5 31\6 33, 7 44| 5 33/6 31| 7 40 
10| M | 5 27/6 36) 8 56| 5 29/6 24) 8 51 5 81/6 82) 8 46 
11) T | 5 6/é 37) 10 1) 5 28/6 35) 955/5 30/6 33) 9 29 
12] W | 5 24/6 38) 11 10) 5 26/6 36) 11 3 5 28/6 34) 10 56 
13/T | 5 23}6 40; morn | 5 25/6 37) 12 0} 5 27/6 35] 11 52 
14) F | 5 21/6 41] 0 8| 5 24/6 38}morn } 5 26/6 36)mor 
15|)S | 5 19/6 42) 0 59) 5 22/6 39) 0 5L | 5 24/6 37) 0 43 
16|S | 5 18/6 48 1 40/5 21/6 40) 1 38 | 5 23/6 38) 1 26 
17| M | 5 16/6 44) 211/519/6 41; 2 6/5 22/6 39) 2 0 
18|T |5 14/6 45) 2 41/517|6 42) 2 36 5 20/6 40) 2 32 
19} W | 5 13/6 47) 3 4/5 16/6 44) 3 1/5 19/6 41) 258 
20) T |5 11/6 48) 3 87/5 14/6 45) 335 |5 17/6 42) 3 38 
21| F | 5 10\6 49) 8 48) 5 13/6 46) 3.48 5 16/6 43 8 47 
22/S (5 8]6 50] 445/5.11/6 47) 446 |5 14/6 44) 4 47 
93|§ |5 61651) 5382/5 10/6 48) 5 34/5 13/6 45| 5 36 
24)M |5 5/6 52\sets | 5 9/6 49\sets 5 126 46)sets. 
23/T |5 8/658) 9 4/5 7/6 50) 858 5 10/6 46) 8 52 
26} W15 2/6 54) 10 24/5 6/6 51) 1017 |5 9/6 47| 10 10 
27) T |5 1/6 55) 1185/5 5/6 52) 11-27 |5 8/6 48) 11 19 
28] F | 4 59/6 56)morn | 5 3/6 53;}morn |5 6/6 49\morn 
291S | 4 58/6 58} 0384/5 2/6 54) 027 |5 5650) 0 20 
30's $4566 59! 118/15 06 55! 111'5 3651! 1 5 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 











MOON. |BOSTON. |N. YORK. | WASH'N.|CHA’STON CHICAGO. 
.|H. M. AH. M. a. M. H. M. H. M. 

1st Quart} 1] 1 28 mo./ 1 16 mo.|1f 4 mo} 0 52 mo.| 0 22 mo. 

Full M’n| 8} 2 55 ev. | 2 48 ev. | 2 831i ev.) 2 19 ev. | 1 49 ev. 

8d Quart.|16| 3 53 ev. | 3 41 ev. | 3 29 ev.) 3 17 ev. | 2 47 ev. 

New M’n/24| 2 19 mo.| 2 7 mo.} 1 55 mo} 1 43 mo.} 1 13 mo. 

1st Quart|30| 5 43 ev. | 5 Slev. | 5 19ev.| 5 Zev | 4 37 ev. 
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With the second month of spring comes a rush 
of work to the farmer. Many things need to be 
done at once, and the April showers and last storms 
yet lingering in the lap of spring, try the farmer’s 
patience. The man who cultivates the ground as a 
business, needs to be a patient man, for anxieties 
and disappointment meet him at every turn and 
every season. There are those who cannot wait 
until the right moment, but who begin too soon, 
and consequently have to finish toolate. One may 
very easily plow a field too soon, and delay his sow- 
ing, or greatly damage the prospects of his crop. 
The well drained fields may be plowed as soon as 
the surface cracks and crumbles, but some heavy 
low soils may not be fit to turn over for some days 
after the surface appears dry. Seeds will not 
germinate until there is sufficient warmth in the 
soil, although some, such as oats, spring-wheat, or 
clover, will remain dormant without injury. There- 
fore the condition of the soil must be closely 
watched before it is worked, and when it is ready, 
then go ahead. 

—~<—— 
Hints about Work. 

Weeds are the farmer’s most inveterate enemies. 
Just now they look very harmless ; but if we recall 
the appearance of the fields last fall, the tax they 
draw from the crops may be easily appreciated. As 
a beginning of the season’s work, let us resolve to 
let no weed escape, and let the word WEEDS be 
noted in the memorandum book in conspicuous 
letters, at the head of every page. Then let the 
question how the weeds may be kept down, be the 
subject of frequent study. One of the effective 
means of doing this, will be to. 

Harrow the Fall Wheat and Rye.—This should be 
done as early as possible after the surface is dry. 
The stirring of the ground will start the weeds into 
growth, and a:second harrowing in ten days after- 
wards, will kill them by thousands. At this second 
harrowing the clover seed may be sown. We have 
found the best harrow for this purpose to be 
Thomas’, the backward-sloping teeth of which 
passes over the young wheat plants without injury, 
and help to cover with fresh soil, those which have 
been heaved to the surface by the late frosts. 


Sowing Clover Seed.—Something ought to have 





a 
been learned by the frequent failures to get a catch 
of clover of late years. The seed takes best upon 
good soil, that has been harrowed and freshened 
up previously, and fails most frequently when 
sown upon poor soil, and on the bare hard surface 
that has been packed by the winter’s storms, This 
old careless way of seeding ought then to be aban- 
doned, along with the hope of getting a stand upon 
soil too poor to grow anything else. We haye 
never failed of a “catch,” by sowing when the 
earth was full of little cracks made by a slight 
freezing ; the thawing earth covers the seed. Clover 
is a good thing with which to feed and restore g 
soil with, but land can easily get past recovery in 
this way. 

Spring Grains.—All the spring grains are best to 


be sown early, but what early is, depends greatly - 


upon the character and condition of the soil. There 
are early soils, light, warm, and naturally welt 
drained ; on these barley and oats may be sown 
several days sooner than on cold, heavy clays. Ag 
a rule our earlier sown crops have been the best, 
even upon our heaviest fields, and to have the work 
well forward, is a temptation to hurry the seed 
into the ground as soon as the soil is in proper con- 
dition for it, but not sooner. 


Barley or Oats can be sown upon a fall plowed cat 
stubble, as soon as the surface is dry, and thus, by 
plowing the ground in the fall, a gain of valuable 
time is made in the spring. Those farmers who 
are now forced to wait for the ground to dry before 
it can be plowed, may learn a hint for the next 
season. Make a note of this. 

Peas.—For this crop, in the northern states, Can- 
ada grown seed should be procured, as this is free 
from the pea-weevil, which bores into much of the 
seed and injures it. Very few of the seed is de- 
stroyed by the weevil, but in sowing infested seed, 
we sow the enemy along with it, and perpetuate its 
existence. Stirring the seed in scalding water for 
a minute or two, pouring off the water and drying, 
a great many of the pupa of the weevils may be de- 
stroyed. It is therefore wisest and best to procure 
seed free from the weevil. Peas should be sown 
with a drill. 

Fodder Crops.—For fodder crops the following 
may be sown ::2% bushels of oats, with 14 bushel of 
peas, mixed together, or 2 bushels of barley, and 
14 bushel of tares, together. Spring wheat and rye 
are not worth sowing when oats or barley can be 
obtained, as they are deficient in leaf, and makea 
light yield. These crops may be sown in succession 
every 10 days, for soiling or for dry fodder, any time 
through this month. 


Potatoes have paid best with the writer on fall 
plowed and winter manured land, and next on a 
top-dressed clover or grass-sod. The seed and 
labor for a crop of 300 bushels, cost no more, ex- 
cept some little extra in harvesting, (but the latter 
not at all in proportion to the excess of crop), than 
a crop of 7% bushels. 
is incumbent upon us that we consider this fact well, 
and act accordingly. None but perfectly sound 
seed should be planted. 


Carrots.—This is a crop that deserves more at- 
tention than it receives, for its value as a healthful 
food for all kinds of stock, A prejudice exists. 
against it, on account of its slow germination, 
which enables weeds to get the start of it; the 


length of the roots, and the need for clean culture.. - 


By sowing some radish seed in the drill with it, 
and having the soil deeply plowed and mellowed, 
and rich, and procuring the seed of the Short Horn 
variety, these difficulties will be removed. The 
radish will start and make the row visible, when 
the horse hoe can be used before the carrots are 
seen, The foster radish crop is consumed by the 
flea, or easily taken out afterwards by hand, when 
it will pay for the trouble. The white and yellow 
Belgian carrots, will yield heavier crops, and are 
late and good keepers, but are much longer. 


Manure and Fertilizers.—Top-dressing at this sea-- 
son, with anything but the very finest and best ma- 
nure, except on sod for corn, is a waste of time and 
labor. The effect comes too late to benefit the 
crop. Some active commercial fertilizer should 


At this time of low prices it, 
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be used instead. For grass or wheat 150 lbs. of ni- 
trate of soda, or the same of guano, per acre, 
would be a good dressing. In using commercial fer- 
tilizers, it is well to make experiments as to quan- 
tities and varieties for different soils and crops. 

Corn.—For the corn crop we have found the 
sooner the planting is done after the plowing, and 
while the soil is moist and fresh, tae better. North 
of Virginia the next month is ample time to plant 
corn. A top-dressing of coarse manure upon the 
sod this month, would be an excellent preparation 
for this crop. 

Flax.—Many western farmers have made this a 
profitable crop, the seed being in demand at the oil 
mills at good prices. It is a useful crop to mel- 
low and clean the soil, and may precede fall wheat 
with advantage. A bushel anda half of seed per 
acre, may be sown this month upon a corn-stubble. 

Live Stock.—For hints about live stock, see last 
month’s American Agriculturist. Every reader of 
these hints should keep his papers and refer to back 
numbers, which will always recall something that 
has been forgotten. 

The Dairy.—The Ohio dairymen have done a wise 
thing in resolving to make no cheese in April; in 
carrying the resolution into practice, they will do a 
still wiser thing. The milk in April makes poor 
dairy goods, and if given to the calves, would be 
more profitable to the owners. Dairymen should 

Raise the Best Calves, and thus gradually raise the 
quality of their herds. A good calf is well worth 
a month’s fresh milk, and if their coming was 
timed for April, they could have the April milk, and 
the dairyman be richerand they the better for it. 

Sheep.—Early lambs should be pushed forwards 
for market, by giving extra feed to the ewes and 
increasing the flow of milk. To feed the lambs 
meal or other food, for which their stomachs are 
as yet unprepared, hinders their growth. (See 
hints for last month). 

Swine-—Young pigs may be pushed as fast as 
possible. When a week old they may be taught, 
without difficulty, to drink milk from a shallow pan, 
and in doing this the young animals may be tamed 
and rendered perfectly docile. To have tame and 
tractable animals about the farm, will add much to 
their value, and the ease and comfort in tending 
them. Feed the nursing sows well, and keep them 
warm. See hints for previous months. 

The Roller should be used with judgment. It is a 
valuable implement, but sometimes it is used in- 
juriously. Itis most effective upon dry soils; when 
the soil is damp, clods are easily crushed, but the 
surface is packed and crusted. Meadows on the 
contrary, should be rolled while moist and soft, 
that stones and rough places may be pressed into 
the soil, and the surface levelled for the mower. 
Fall grain may be rolled with advantage, the day 
after it is harrowed, if rain has not fallen. 

Tools. —In purchasing tools and implements, 
those that are lightest, other things being equal, 
should be chosen. To handle a heavy tool is a 
waste of muscle, now that steel is in universal use 
for the best kinds. Even a hoe should be sharp 
and bright to be most effective, and in a mowera 
dull knife will double the draft. This is equally 
true of horse-power machines, and of hand-tools, 





Poultry.—See article elsewhere about nests. In 
the general spring cleaning up, the poultry houses, 
roosting poles, and nests, should be thoroughly 
coated with hot lime-wash, with a little carbolic 
acid in it. Preserve early chicks from damp, by no 
means let them be exposed to.cold rains. Keep 
ducks shut up until they have dropped their eggs ; 
they do this early in the morning, and if not 
watched will drop them anywhere but in their nests. 
It is not worth while to set a young goose, they are 
poor sitters. If turkeys are kept, the best only 
should be chosen ; a mature bronze “ gobbler” of 
25 pounds or more, is the cheapest kind to have. 


Cleanliness is imperative everywhere about the 
house, out-houses, barns, and stables; health is 
generally valued most when it is lost, and the 
quickest way to lose it is to neglect cleanliness. 
The health of the farmer, as well as that of his 





stock, is a matter of money to him, and economy, 
if nothing else, should induce him to care for it in 
every possible way. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
eae 
It now looks as if we shall have an unusually 
early spring, and abundant time for tree planting 
as well as for getting in early vegetables. Seeds, 
trees, and all implements needed must be ordered 
soon, else delay will be caused by their not being 
on hand. For main crops depend upon the standard, 
well-tested varieties, but it adds much to the interest 
of gardening to try all the novelties one can afford. 
ee 


Orchard and Nursery. 





The very full notes of last month should be con- 
sulted now, as in many localities they are timely. 


Planting.—Set the trees as early as possible. A 
good tree will have abundant roots and well ripened 
wood. If there is a nursery in the vicinity, it may 
be cheapest to arrange with the proprietor to allow 
you to go and select and dig the trees personally, 
the first cost may be somewhat more, but the care 
in taking up, and time they are out of the ground 
is so little, that it will be found profitable. 

Grafting:—Many trees which now bear fruit only 
for cider, would in a few years, if grafted, produce 
crops of good marketable fruit. The present month 
is a good one in which to do this, and numerous 
directions with descriptive cuts, have been given in 
the American Agriculturist in former volumes. 

Cions should have been cut earlier, but it may be 
done now if the buds have not started ; store them 
in sawdust in the cellar until wanted for use. Most 
of the larger nurseries offer cions of the standard 
varieties for sale at very cheap rates, and as they 
can be sent by mail, it is a very convenient way 
for securing choice sorts. 

Cherrg and Peach Stones which were stored in 
boxes or bedded in the fall, should now be sown in 
rows, without breaking off the sprouts. 

Insects.—Take especial pains to destroy all eggs 
found upon the branches and trunks of fruit-trees. 
Examine the ends of the smaller twigs for eggs of 
the tent caterpillar, which may be readily seen be- 
fore the leaves appear, in the form of broad rings 
glued upon the branches. Scrape off all dead bark 
from the trunk and large limbs, and wash with 
a strong solution of soft soap. Bark-scale is a 
most destructive insect in many sections of the 
country, and if only a few young trees are affected, 
it will be best todig them out root and branch, 
burn them, and set others in their places. When 
very abundant, use oil as noted on page 139. 


—_——>—— 
Fruit Garden. 


Where land is abundant, it is very desirable, to 
have the small fruits and trees in an enclosure dis- 
tinct from the vegetable garden, as the young trees 
and bushes are likely to shade the vegetables too 
much. An amateur with a small plot can grow 
dwarf pear, apple, peach, and other trees in the va- 
rious styles, such as oblique and horizontal cordons, 
pyramids, wine-glass, and other forms described in 
the works on fruit culture, and find much inter- 
esting occupation therein, but in this country the 
refinements of horticulture are little cared for, and 
the fruit garden is kept mainly for its fruit. 

Blackberries—The roots spread so fast and far 
that where it is possible, they should be planted in 
a spot a little aside from the rest of the garden, so 
that they will not interfere with the growth of 
other plants. Provide strong stakes to which to 
tie the canes, and do not allow them to grow more 
than five feet high, with lateral branches cut back 
to 18 inches. Set from 6 to 8 feet apart, each way. 


Raspberries.—Set_ in rows from 4 to 6 feet apart, 
and 3 to 5 feet in the row. One of the best ways to 
support them is by a strong wire stretched along 
the line of the row and fastened securely to well- 
braced posts at each end; provide a support of 
some sort at distances of 15 or 20 feet apart to keep 
the wire from sagging where the rows are long. Ag 








the canes grow to the top of the wire, tie them to 
it in fan-shape, cutting them off at the hight of 
four feet, and laterals at 18 inches; - four canes at 
most to a stool, and less even the first year, are 
enough, if the plants are weak. 
Strawberries.—The easiest way to have a supply . 
of this fruit is to renew the bed, as described last 
month. Make new beds, setting the plants inrows 
8 feet apart and 1 foot in the rows. In small gar- 
dens the plants may be set closer, with the runners 
cut off as fast as they appear; and if the soil is 
well enriched every year, the bed will bear abund- 
antly for 4 or 5 years, 
Grapes.—Let every person who has a bit of 
ground, plant one grape vine at least, this spring, 
as with a little care in training and pruning fortwo 
or three years, it will seldom fail to produce an 
abundance of fruit. The soil for grapes should ° 
not be rich with stable manure, but use ground 
bones, or wood ashes. The first year allow only 
one shoot to grow, and in the fall cut this back to 
two or three buds ; the next season allow only two 
of these to grow. The first year a vine bears, only 
allow two bunches to each shoot, as more will ex- 
haust the vine. There are many other ways of 
training, and the vine can be adapted to the locality. 


Dwarf Trees which require any pruning, should 
be attended to now, before the buds start; avoid 
cutting off any large branches until June, when’ 
they may be taken off with safety; cover the 
wounds with shellac varnish or melted grafting wax. 

—_~p> iy 


Kitchen Garden. 


The care of hot-beds and cold-frames, and sow- 
ing of seeds for early plants, will be the work in 
northern gardens. Manure should be turned over 
often, and made fine before applying ; it is difficult 
to sow seeds in a soil where the manure is coarse, 
as it will impede the rake or seed-sower. 

Asparagus beds that were covered with manure 
in the fall, should have the coarse litter raked off, 
and the fine forked in early, before the plants start. 

Beans.—Do not plant before the soil gets warm, 
as the cold, damp soil will rot the seeds. 

Beets.—Sow early and thickly,so that the thinnings 
may be used as spinach. Frosts do but little injury. 

Cabbages.—Sow in the -hot-bed for medium early, 
and set out plants from the cold-frame in well ma- 
nured soil; moderately moist and strong soil is 
much better than a light, sandy one. 

Caulifiowers.—Set out plants from the cold-frame 
the same as cabbages, and give them a rich place. 
They must be either an early or a late crop, our 
strong sun being injurious to their growth. 

Carrot.—Sow Early Horn on light soil. : 

Celery.—Sow seeds in hot-bed if early plants are 
wanted, or in the open ground. 

Corn will not stand frost, or damp, cold soil ; do 
not plant before the ground is dry and warm, 

Cucumbers may be started in pots or squares of 
sod in the hot-bed, and set out when the weather . 
has become suitable, or if one has hand-frames, a 
few hills may be planted for extra early. 

Cress, or Pepper-grass.—Sow for use as a salad. If 
the black ‘‘ flea ” is abundant, it is of no use to try it. 

Figg Plant.—Seeds may yet be sown in hot-bed. 
Do not set plants in the open ground until it is 
thoroughly warmed. Look out for the ‘Potato 
Beetle,” which attacks these plants even in prefer- 
ence tothe potato, and will soon destroy them if 
not hand-picked. 

Kohl-Rabi.—This excellent vegetable is seldom 
seen. in gardens ; its culture is as easy as that of: 
turnips, and no one who has -tried it will fail to 
have it every year. It should always grow quickly, 
and be eaten while young. 

Leek.—Sow the same as onions. When large 
enough, thin to 6 or 8 inches in the row, and set 
out the thinnings at the same distance. 

Lettuce.—Set out plants from the cold-frame in 
rich, warm soil, and sow seeds for second crop. 

Martynia, Melons,and Squashes,should not be plants 
ed until the weather is settled and the ground warm. 
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- Onions.—Sow as eatly as possible in rows 12 to 15 
inches apart, in soil which has been highly ma- 
pured. Plant sets and potato and top onions. 
. Parsley.—Sow in hot-bed after soaking in warm 
water for a few hours, or in open ground. 
Parsnips.—Sow new seed at once in rich soil. 
Peas.—Sow Dan. O’ Rourke, or Carter’s First Crop, 
for the earliest, just as soon as the ground can be 
got ready ; double rows six inches apart are best for 
convenience in “sticking.”” Do not sow the wrinkled 
sorts until the ground is dry, otherwise they will rot. 
The Alpha is the earliest of these. Have a plenty of 
brush for sticking the peas as soon as they are up; 
if left until they fall over, they never do so well. 
. Peppers are treated the same as Egg Plants. 
Radishes are not injured by'cold, and should be 
sown early, in rich, light soil, in rows 12 in. apart. 
" Salsify and Scorzonera.—Sow in rows 15 in. apart, 
as early as possible. The seeds are of such a shape, 
that théy sow better by hand than with a drill. 
Spinach.—Sow for second early in rows one foot 
apart. The fall sown beds must have the soil 
worked between the rows, to hasten the growth. 
Tomato.—Sow seeds in hot-bed. Transplant those 
large enough to boxes or a cold-frame. Provide 
materials for trellises. 
Turnips.—Sow a few early kinds; as soon as up, 
sift on plaster or fine ashes, to keep off the “ flea.”’ 
- Potatoes.—Plant as soon as the soil is dry enough. 
Look carefully after the ‘potato beetle,” and 
destroy them by hand-picking or Paris green, pre- 
pared according to directions given in previous 
numbers of the American Agriculturist. 


—— 


Lawn and Fiower Garden. 


Under this head are included the ornamental 
portions of a place, whether large or small. Those 
who have large places keep a competent gardener, 
and our hints are for those who look after their 
grounds themselves. 

Laying out of Grounds.—We receive numerous 
requests from those who wish us to lay out their 
grounds; they send us a sketch of the place as it 
is, and ask us to draw a plan for improving it, and 
one even goes so far as to ask that we mark the 
place for every tree and shrub, and moreover to 
tell where they are to be obtained. A plan for a 
place should not be made without seeing its sur- 
roundings, unless it be a town yard or village lot, 
as each place should be planned with reference to 
its near and distant views. Those who make such 
requests can have little idea of the time required, 
or the amount of thought that must be given to 
comply with them. We must, of necessity, decline 
all such requests. Let those who wish to lay out 
new or improve old grounds, and do not wish to em- 
ploy some one to doit, procure some work upon the 
subject, and adapt the principles to the case in hand. 

Front Yards in a Town or Village.—Do not attempt 
to reproduce a plan made for several acres, but 
make the best of the small area. Where all is for- 
mal, the grounds must also be so, and picturesque 
planting out of the question. Often a single bed 
of ornamental plants, or a handsome specimen 
plant, surrounded by grass, with a few shrubs along 
the boundaries, and vines at the house, are all that 
can be had. With only these simple materials the 
yard, if well kept, will be more attractive than one 
filled with a promiscuous lot of flowering plants. 

Larger Places, where there is half an acre or 
more between the house and the street, afford more 
opportunity for tasteful arrangement. The two 
important points are the lawn and the approaches, 
whether drives or walks, and they should be so 
planned with reference to one another, as to secure 
the gueatest unbroken expanse of grass, and the 
most convenient approach to the house. 

The Lawn is the chief element of beauty in all 
places, whether large or small ; if cut up by need- 
less paths or by too many flower beds; its effect is 
frittered away, and it looks like a mere appendage 
to the paths and beds, rather than the ground work 
in which these are made. The lawn is expected to 
last many years, and the work must be thorough, 





| The ground should be drained if need-be, leveled, 


or graded, and prepared better than for any field 
crop; then sow Red-top, Kentucky Blue-grass, or, 
in light soils, Rhode Island Bent, with a pint of 
White Clover to. the bushel, if desired, using from 
three bushels to the acre, on rich land, to five 
bushels on poorer soil. In small yards it is better 
to lay sods, if a good turf can be had ; and in large 
lawns lay a margin of turf along the walks and 
roads, and around any beds made in the lawn. 


Walks and Roads.—These are matters of necessity, 
and not of ornament; nothing is more distressing 
than to see all sorts of ‘‘ serpentine ’’ walks leading 
no-where. A curved line is more pleasing than a 
straight one, and in large places the walks and 
roads often properly have such a form, but it is 
absurd to make a crooked path on a small place 
because some one else has one. Each place must 
be treated according to the relation of the house to 
the road; to secure an unbroken lawn, the walk 
and drive may both be at one side of the front; it 
is often advisable to have two entrances, the road 
curving from one up to the house, and leaving it 
at a similar curve to reach the other gate. Or the 
road may form a turn in front of the house, and one 
entrance answer. The location of the road requires 
careful consideration, as does that of the walks ; 
never make such a walk as will induce visitors to 
take a “short cut’’ across the lawn, to reach the 
house. A good foundation of broken stone is 
essential to permanent and dry roads and paths. 


Trees.—Two common mistakes are made ; select- 
ing trees that will grow too large, and planting too 
thickly. Young trees make little show, and the 
place looks naked. Imagine how it will look 
twenty years hence, and set trees accordingly ; for 
an immediate effect do not fill in with large-grow- 
ing trees, and expect to cut the surplus out, for you 
won’t do it, but use shrubs. Do not set trees too 
near the house; light and air are not to be shut 
out. Use both evergreens and deciduous trees, and 
do not plant certain sorts because every one else 
does. The Purple and Weeping Beech ; the Cut- 
leaved Birch; the Yellow-wood, or Virgilia (Clad- 
rastis); the Red-bud, or Judas-tree (Cercis); the 
Kolreuteria ; the Chinese Weeping Cypress (Glyp- 
tostrobus) ; the Deciduous Cypress ( Taxodium) ; the 
Sweet-gum (Liqguidambar); the Tulip-tree ; several 
native and Chinese Magnolias; the Oak-leaved 
Mountain Ash; the Gingko ; are only a few among 
the readily obtained deciduous trees that might be 
planted more frequently than they are, and avoid 
the monotony now so common. 


Shrubs.—An abundance of these is desirable ; 
they may be judiciously planted to conceal the 
boundaries, may be set in clumps, and singly. 
Former volumes describe many desirable native 
shrubs, and the catalogues describe the exotics. 


Flowers.—There are four distinct garden classes 
of flowers, each of which has its uses. 1. The 
hardy herbaceous perennials, which bloom in the 
same place for several years, such as the colum- 
bines, some spirzas, phloxes, chrysanthemums, etc. 
2. Annuals: those which are raised from the seed 
each year: balsams, Drummond’s phloxes, petu- 
nias, asters, and a host of others. 3. Bedding 
plants, which are tender exotics, raised from cut- 
tings, of which a new supply must be purchased, or 
raised in a greenhouse, each year; such as verbenas, 
geraniums, heliotropes, etc. 4. Bulbs, of which 
there are the hardy, planted in autumn, to flower 
early in spring, like hyacinths and tulips ; and the 
tender, which are set out in spring, to be taken up 
in the fall, such as gladiolus, tiger-flowers, tube- 
roses, etc.; the caunas are treated the same, though 
they are tubers, rather than bulbs. To produce 
striking effects, plants of either of these classes are 
set out in masses, in separate beds all of one color, 
or afew contrasting kinds in the same bed, arranged 
in circles or other well defined patterns. In many 
cases, instead of flowers, brilliant beds may be 
made with what are called 

“Foliage Plants,” i. e., those with bright leaves ; 
prominent among them are the Coleus (see p. 141.), 
centaurea, achyranthes, ete. These are propagated 
under glass from cuttings. They have the advan< 











tage over flowering plants of growing in places too 
much shaded for those to bloom freely. 

Cut Flowers.—Where plants are grown in masge; 
flowers can not usually be cut without injury to thg 
effect. There should be a reserve bed where 
Candy-tuft, Mignonette, Sweet Alyssum, helio. 
tropes, pinks and other favorites are grown in 
abundance, and may be cut freely. 

Climbers are useful for shade and ornament, and 
some may be plated in the smallest grounds. Wig- 
taria, Trumpet and Virginia Creepers, Honeysuckle 
and Akebia are favorite woody climbers; among 
the annuals are sweet-peas, nasturtiums, hyacinth- 
bean, the various morning glories, and several of 
the gourd-family, including the Wild Balsam Apple, 
described on page 140. The fragrant Madeira Vine 
grows from a tuber. 

a ae 

Greenhouse and Window Garden, 

As the season advances plants will grow rapidly 
and will need more water....Give air whenever the 
outside temperature will allow....Plants to go into 
the open ground need to be hardened off before set- 
ting out; the more hardy may be put in a frame, 
where they can be covered with sashes at night.... 
Insects will also increase rapidly, and care must not 
be relaxed....The propagation of bedding plants 
should be kept up, and seeds of tender annuals be 
sown in the house. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


——_o—— 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the Amerécan Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending March 18th, 18%, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 

3. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKET'S, 

RECEIPTS. Fiour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
24 d’s this 1n'th293,000 729,000 1,471,000 33,000 151,000 1,016,000 
28 d’s Last mn'th211,000 1,007,000 1,509,000 18,500 425,000 411,000 
SALES. Wheat. Corn, Lye. Barley. Oats. 


21 d’s his m'th346,000 1,911,000 1,617,000 33,000 336,000 841,000 
28 d’s dest 11°th287,000 1,694,000 2,226,000 28,000 296,000 714,000 


Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Flour. 


Re 


Recuprs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1876. .293,000 729,000 1,471,000 33,000 151,000 1,016,000 
23 days 1875..264,000 673,000 2,327,000 4,300 205,000 62. 

SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. lye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1876. .346,000 1,911,000 1,617,000 33,000 336,000 841,000 








23 days 1875. .331,000 2,321,000 2,763,000 28,000 297,000 989,000 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 

Mar. 6, 1876. .4,473,653 302,026 82,562 441,078 %57,457 377,278 

Jan. 10, 1876. .5,802,293 663,982 100,741 325,191 1,080,300 307,438 

Dec. 7, 1875. .5,878,036 816,962 99,908 305,961 1,252,005 258,364 

Oct. 11,1875, .2,33° 1,682,246 10,910 21,688 439,698 261,428 

May 11, 1875.. 1,542,924 16,124 16.537 545,209 229,655 

Mar. 8, 1875. .2. 73> 2,274,614 45,756 234,071 854,601 154,978 

Jan, 11,1875. .3, 122 1,049,900 50,889 191,470 877,014 145,617 

Noy. 9, 1874. .3,680,141 1,727,540 19,123 117,185 794,722 135,882 
4. Exports from New York, Jan.1, to March 9. 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

2,950,068 2,630,905 15,387 = 46,266 198,153 

492,999 2,766,568 3,168 90 22,264 102,595 

5,833,405 2,026,686 190,985 — —— 21,993 

ip 38' 868,737 2,778,029 1,004 6,700 —— 497 

72...165,416 1,604,991 2,974,449 135,787 —— — 5,917 


Gold has been up to 115, and down to 112%, closing 
March 11 at 1145¢, as against 112% on Feb. 12, and 112% 
on Jan, 13... The Breadstuff movement, through the 
past month, has been fairly active, but generally at lower 
prices. The export demand has been good, especially 
toward the close, at the ruling figures, favored by the 
later and more encouraging market advices from Europe. 
The business for shipment has been largely in Flour, 
Spring Wheat, and mixed Western Corn. Some export 
purchases of Rye, Peas, and even Oats have also been re- 
ported. A shipment of some 40,000 bushels Oats was 
recently made by steam to Liverpool. This was mostly 
of through freight. The dealings in Canada Wheat, and 
in Canada Peas, in the wholesale line, have been ex- 
clusively for export. Toward the close, the better grades 
of Wheat were held mere confidently. Considerable 
part of the Spring Wheat now here is represented as 
sprouted, owing, partly, to the very mild, open weather. 
On Friday, March 10, sales of Spronted No. 1 Spring 
(Minnesota) were made in this market as low as $1.28@ 
$1.29, in store and afloat, while bids of $1.35, in store, 
were refused for prime. New York grades of grain now 
form the basis of a large proportion of the dealings, 
notably so in the instances of Corn....The Provision 
trade has been quite active, and at the close, the market 
has been quoted firmer for Pork. Lard, Bacon, Beef, But- 
ter, and Cheese. Eggs, unsettled and close weak in 
price, under large supplies, and an unusually moderate 
inquiry, for the season....Cotton has been quoted lower, 
witha fair movement reported....Hops, and Clover Seed, 
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higher and in good demand. . .. Tobacco quiet, and quoted 
cheaper.... Wool has been in very moderate request, and 
with more urgency on the part of sellers to realize, 
prices have favored buyers, decidedly so in the instance 
of Western Texas, and California Fall, which grades 
have been offered most freely... Hay has been fairly 
active at firm prices. The purchases for shipment to 
coastwise ports, and to Havana, have been liberal. Straw 
has becn inactive at former rates. 





Current WHOLKSALE PRICKS. 





Feb. 14. Mor z.. 
ci OF GOLD... 127 1-8 5= 
os n—Super to I ixtra State $4 35 @ 3 85 $400 @5 6 
Super to Extra Southern... 42 @8% 400 @ 8 50 
Extra Western............cce. 49 @9% 4 80 @ 950 
Extra Genesee...........0-008 57 @70 56 @700 
Superfine Western............ 43 @4% 40 @ 4 50 
RYB FLOOR. ........0000-0-005 410 @505 400 @510 
GORN-MBAL. .....cccscesesssees 27% @350 255 @ 3 45 
BUOKWHEAT FLOUR, #100%s 175 @ 22 1% @223 
WuHEAT—All kinds of White. 135 @1 55 135 @15 
All kinds of Red eae 4 Amber, 9 @147% 10 @1 47 
Corn— Yellow &%@ 0 58 @ 65 
Mixec bihesn arcs ceverens 594@ 72 61%@_ 68 
ME is ciasies see eee 60 @ 7 61 @ 69 
Oats— Western . es . 4 @ Ry 48 @ RY 
oak Riccio michchicseeehsccsberans 45 @ 524% 4%@ 52% 
Ry eee eae: ee 8 @ 8 
BARLEY. ee eer 70 @ 130 70 @12% 
BuokWHEAT, # bush.......... 58 @ 60 60 @ 8 
Hay—Bale, # 100 ths........... W @110 oo @ 1 10 
STRAW, # 100 M8..........c000c 60 @115 65 .@115 
Corron—Middlings, # %.... 13 @ 184 I2K@ 12% 

Hops—Crop of 1875, # ®...... 12 @ 2 13 @ 20 


FEATHERS —Live Geese, R 
Srep—Clover, # ® 











Timothy, ® bushel Raa 28) 245 @2% 
Flax, # 2 eee — @16% 16 @ — 
Suaan—Refi’g& Grocery# 64@ 9%  64@ 9 
Morassrts, Cuba, #gal. . @@ 38 20 @ 
New Orleans, new crop,? gal 5 @ 63 45 @ 60 
CoFFEK—ti9(Gold)........+.- 15 @ 18 1 @ 18 
Topacco, Kentucky, &., # b. 6 @ % 5 @ 24 
Booed Gent.  B....:...-.5...s 6 @ 2% 54@ 25 
Woor—Domestic aa #8} 7 @ 58 27 @ 
Domestic, pulled, ® ........ 2 @ 48 23 @ 41% 
California, ee a 122 @ W 
TALLOW, # aN los ae hut 8%@ 9% | 8xX@ 9% 
Orr-CakE—¥® ton ceeecceees — — @48 00 36 50 @40 00 
Porx—Mess, # barrel... —— @2250 2275 @23 00 
Prime Mess, # barrel.. 2075 @2200 20 @21 50 
BEEF—Plain mess......... 10 50 @12 00 10 50 @12 50 
LARD, in tres. & bbls, # 100 © 12 87%¥@ 182% 1365 @13 67% 
BuTTER—State. # th.......... 2 @ 38 22 @ 40 
Western, poor to pissy, # ib. 14@ 3 146 @ 3% 
CHERSE.. 5a, he 5 @ 14 5 @ 14% 
BEANS— R | Ree 50 @ 1 85 50 @1 70 
Pras—Canada, free, ® bu... 115 @1 20 15 @118 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ....... 1 @ 2 144%@ 18 
Pouttry—Fowls.............. 10 @ 19 12 @ 20 
eS) ees —-@ — 2 @ B 
Turkeys—P W..... 2... ccc scence 12 @ 19 133 @ 1% 
Geese, # pair....... toes 1 CIs 15 @2% 
Ok | arr 10 @ 14 7 @ 2 
Ducks, SMES ive scenes 5a aves 60 @1 2% 6 @12 
GES, PB B..0000 ccccccccccees 10 @ 2 17 @ 22 
ee Perr 6 @ 9 -“8 @ 10 
Ducks, Wild, # pair.......... 0 @27 40 @1% 
SABE. WA c ccc censcsesces 20 @ 3 —- @ — 
RABBITS, #@ Pair ......... 20008 3 @ 40 3) @ 40 
PIGEONS, wild, @ dozen...... — @ — g00 @250 
LETTUCE, hot- house, R doz.. - @ —- 50 @ 7 
CucumBERS, hot- house,# doz — @ — 1580 @8% 
TURNIPS ® bbl. 7 @1 00 i> @100 
CaRROTS, # bbl 100 @125 99 @12 
BEETS, # bbl..... 100 @125 3 @ 125 
CABB\GES—# 100 300 @600 30 @700 
Onrons—#® bbl.. 100 @3800 123 @ 300 
PoraTors—# bbl.. : 3 @1% % @17 
New Bermuda, # 5 ee eee —- @ — 700 @ 900 
SwerT PoraTor te bbl.. 150 @8%3 22% @3% 
BROOM-CORN . 3 @ il 3 @_ il 
GREEN PEAS, Florida, ‘ects. —@ — 425 @500 
ToMATOES, Bermuda, # cte.. —- @ — 80 @ — 
PRARS, DOT VOKcesscno.0enis - 400 @450 - @ — 
5 Sa RPI 3@ 9 5 @ 8 
APPLES—# barrel... .... - 1139 @83 D3 @3 7% 
CRANBERRIES—#® Dbl... .- 850 @1250 1000 @14 00 
a are 7 @12% —- @ — 
ORANGES, Florida, @ bbl. 650 @12 00 700 @138 00 


New York Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 
Beeves. Cogee. C% ieee. Sheep. Sivine. yA 
9,406 15,459 22,611 48,196 
583 14 ae 26,129 27,555 63, 178 
- 7,179 55 0-868 18,399 95,168 51,6€9 
i ‘ 7,496 83 8i9 ~ 19,608 48,482 
r 4 Weeks ** 93664 826 3,190 80,403 91,942 211,525 
do. ser aven 5 Weeks 41,267 524 4,296 181,310 126,684 304,021 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
average per Week..... 8,166 31 197 = 20,100 23,783 
do last Month.. 8,253 105 859 26,262 25,387 
do. do, prev’s Month. : : 6871 67 797 =: 19,085. 21,498 


The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 





WEEK ENDING 
1 


WEEK ENDING shail’. Large Sales. Aver. 
\ 4) Saeer 9 ll c. 10\c. 
Reb, &......-.... Sool C. 9%@10c. 10 « 
| a SRO re 9 @13 c. 9¥@l1l ec. 104c. 
pe 8¥%@l13 c. 94@10Xc. 10 c. 


Beeves.—The market for the past month has been 
slow, and prices have fallen, except for fat stock. 300 
carcasses of fat beeves have been shipped to England 
during the month, and this has helped to keep up the 
price of the best stock, of which alone the shipments 
consist. Half fed and poor stock has been in excess, and 
has given way ic. @ Tt. As we close, extra cattle sold 
for 12@ 13¢. @ B., todress 58 ths. ; good native steers at 
93g @ 10%c., for 56 to 5% Ibs., and poorer stock estimated 
at 55s., at 83/, with some fat bulls at 43c. 9 B., live 
weight....Cows.—Milk cows have been dull of sale all 
through the month, closing prices are from $50 to $80; 
but it necds to be a very good cow to bring the outside 
price....Calwes,—This class of stock suffers from the 
abundance of small untimely calves, some of which 
weigh less than 100 tbs. alive, and are hard to sell. Poor 
calves sellat 6 @ 8c. @ B., and fair to good, at 9 @ 10c., 
live weight. Prime hog dressed bring 124% @ 13c. # Bb. 

-. Sheep have been in good demand, and excellent in 





quality, and prices have advancad fully %c. @ Bb. 8%c. 
® tb. was paid for 112 head of Ohio sheep, averaging 
145 Tbs., and 85 for a lot weighing 126 Ibs. Medium 
Sheep sell for 6% @%c. @ ., and thin at 5% @6¥. 
The first lamb of the season came from Kentucky, and 
brought $7 for 40 ths. Jersey lambs are expected soon, 
and $9 is to be the price of them....Swime,—Hogs are 
scarce, and ‘prices touched lic. for dressed, the market 
closes easier at 1054 @ 10% for city dressed, and 104% @ 
1014 for western. The arrivals in January and February, 
1876, were 213,263, against 235,154 for same time last year. 
Prices of Feed. 

SB inn cacccncucedatvacveinckoivccectcaes 18.00@ 
Middlings “i ae BOM ccece ocunqe species 4 

Ground Feed, per tor 
Linseed-oil-cake, wester, per ton 


Cotton- seed-cake, DOP GOR. s coccceecoescesss-cvcese 
Chandler’s Scraps, per D. bbdececdscabhseaseccoahase 


Prices of Fertilizers. 


No. 1, . Peruy. Guano (10 p. ct. ammonia), iene SMO. 
(Rectif ed), per ton 50 















Mapes’ SS (mineral), per ‘ton. .00@ 35. 
Bone Raper phosphate, per ton.....,... +» 40.00@ 45.00 
“Prepared Fish Guano, per ton.......... 35.00@ 40.00 
Fish Guano (crude in barrels), ee ton sean 24.00 
Bone Black, per ton 25.00@ 28.00 
Bone Flour, per ton........... 40.00@ 45.00 
Rawbones Ground (pure), pe 83.00@ 40.60 
Rotgh BOOS, POP COM. 600.5001 +. sscocesdccsccccccs 22.00@ 25.00 
German Potash Salts, (25@3: pe ‘eent), per ton. 20.00@ 25.00 
er ton’ .00@ 9.00 


Gy psum, Nova Scotia, groun 
r bbl 


eo ee 
Wood Ashes, per bushel.... ........ ; 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per r lb. 8c. 
Chloride of Potassium, (muriate of potash), lb.. 3c 
NIGTRUG-Of SOGR. DOE Bs osoio05.s ci0:5:0.06.04<cccencess« 5 ~y @ 4c 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per lb.... 5 ¢.@ Sige. 
Dried Blood or Dried Meat per unit of ammonia,$3.00 @ $4.00 
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Good Things 
For Everybody. 


Every reader of this paper, who desires to do £0, can 
obtain a sufficient number of subscribers to secure one 
or more of the valuable Premiums, which are offerdd in 
our Premium List, and which range in value from 75 cents 
to $650.00. Among the articles offered, are: Gold Pens 
and Pencils—Watches—Fine Table Cutlery 
—Elegant Silver-plated Articles—Scissors 
in Cases—Pocket Knives—Boy’s Wagons— 
Children’s Carriages—Floral Sets—Micros- 
copes— Melodeons—Pianos—Guns—Rifles— 
Books, etc. ete. Look over the List, if you have 
received one, and if not, send for our INustrated 
Premium List, and see how much you can get 
by a little effort and without loss of valuable time. 











containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smailer 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 

Iee-> N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, each subscriber must remit, in addition to the reg- 
ular rates, tem cents for prepayment of yearly 
postage by the Publishers, at New York. 
Every subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at 
club rates, will be particular to send to this office postage 
as above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe #lso. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 





Speak a Word for the German 
American Agriculturist.—For 17 years past an 
edition of this journal has been issned in the German 
language for the benefit of the large number of our citi- 
zens who read only the language of Vaterland. It con- 
tains the engravings and all the principal reading of the 
English edition. Several pages devoted to the adver- 
tisements in the English edition, are in the German 








edition occupied by a special extra Department, edited by 
the.Hon. Frederick Minch, a distinguished cultivator of 
Missouri, which gives it additional value to the German 
reader, The colored cover only is omitted from the 
German edition. Many of our subscribers take the Ger: 
man copy for their gardener or their workmen. ‘Will our 
friends make this edition known to their German friends 
and neighbors? Having the advantage of the engravings 
of the English edition, it is larger, better, and cheaper, 
than it could be if published independently. Both edi- 
tions are issued on the same terms, and clibs may con- 
sist of either edition, or a part of both. 





Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
four are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, ifsent by mail. Any of the last nineteen volumes 
(16 to 34) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at %5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Coloma Bonds, Ill.—Holders of these 
should not be worried or badgered into sacrificing them, 
but send their address to the Editor of this journal. 





Hon. Senators, Don’t !—We sincerely 
hope there will be found wisdom enough iu our National 
Senate to defeat the monstrous fraud of printing 300,000 
(or any other number) of the so-called “‘ Reports of the 
Agricultural Department.’’ They must know by this time, 
that with so weak a head as that Department has, sucha 
volume cannot fail to contain a large amount of bosh, 
besides misleading matter enough to far more than coun- 
terbalance the occasional item of sound imformation it 
may contain. Pray, don’t print and scatter such a vol- 
ume at the people’s expense....An investigation com- 
mittee, if not of the House, then of some of the people, 
will next be in order to ascertain through what (indirect) 
channels the Express Companies influence the proposed 
Postage law—what wives and fourteenth cotsins hold 
stock in certain companies. The trap sprung upon the 
country, last year, swindled too many persons who had 
made and issued their business and other prospectuses, 
when the new law for the benefit of Express Companies 
was suddenly sprung upon them. They have quietly 
waited, under the plea that it was an oversight, but they 
have good reason to think otherwise now—and if justice 
be not done, they will not remain either quiet or inactive. 





A Grand Free “ EXPOSITION,’ 
is now open to our Readers—That may be “ putting it 
rather strong ;”’ but Jet any one just begin on page 149,and 
read on carefully back through all the remaining pages, 
and then take the 2nd cover page. He will be surprised 
at the amount of information given, and the number of 
articles offered in different parts of the country—quite 
likely some of them just what the reader is wanting at 
this time. Seeds and plants are sent right to the doors of 
the dweller in the remotest section of the country as 
cheaply as to the nearest. One can hardly look through 
these business pages without getting some new business 
thoughts ...Much care is used to reject unreliable men 
and things from our advertising pages. No deceptive or 
disgusting medical nostrams will meet the reader’s eye.— 
As a whole, we doubt if ever there were gathered in’one 
paper a larger number of trustworthy men, than will be 
found in our *t Exposition,” or advertising pages. A 
condition of the admission of advertisers into our pages 
is that our readers shall be treated fairly and squarely, 
and we repeat the request that in corresponding with, or 
ordering from them, or sending for their circulars, cata- 
logues, etc., our readers will let them know that their ac- 
quaintance was made through this journal. It will do no 
harm, and may do both parties good. 





Don’t Stop Wet.—If you have commenced 
getting up a club of subscribers for the American Agri- 
culturést, with a view to securing oue of the good Premi- 
ums, and have not yet gathered quite as many as needed 
to get the particular Premium article you want, don’t 
stop yet, for the offers, according to our List, will be con- 
tinued right on until July ist. You can secure many 
subscribers in this and the two following months. Try. 





Keeping Boys on the Farm.—Mr. 
Waring’s suggestions on this topic (page 128), will at. 
pac attention. By acoincidence, ‘‘Among the Farm- 

rs,” page 184, incidentally illustrates the same idea in 
pet MP to a New England village of farmers. 





Essex Pigs.—H. G. E.,” Henderson, N.C. 
Some Essex pigs are rather light haired, and of a bluish 
or slate-colored tinge, as though they had a cross of Nea- 
politan blood. We would rather see them with a good, 
silky, black coat, but they cannot always be procured of 
this kind. Having been improved by crossing, there is 
still some variety in the different strains of this breed, 
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Wanted, JUST NOW. — Everybody 
knows the satisfaction of having exactly the right thing 
at hand at exactly the right time. A MILLION 
PEOPLE, at least, in the country and in villages, 
are just now planning out Spring work in their fields 
and gardens. Whata help it would be to them to have 
the information, the hints, and suggestions, which the 
current numbers of this journal give, and will give all 
Summer. Single hints save or bring back many dollars. 
Just now, in this month of April, please explain this 
matter to some of your neighbors, get and forward their 
names, and in return the Publishers will make you a 
present worth having. See what they offer in the lus- 
trated Premium List. If you have not one at 
hand, send word by postal card, and the Publishers will 
forward you one free. 

May Carriers.—“V. W. K.,’” Shirland, 
Ill. It is not practicable to stretch a rope so tightly that 
the pulley of a hay carrier can travel upon it. One which 
traveled upon an iron rod stretched along the barn, was 
exhibited at the New York State Fair, and worked well. 
The iron rod did not sag as the rope inevitably would. 





To Woung Horticulturists. — The 
correspondent at ‘‘The Pines” says, ‘‘I have usually 
had one or two young men glad to work for the instruc- 
tion they receive. They have a chance to learn much, if 
they desire to. I don’t wish any one who has not a real 
taste for such matters, and fond of both work and study.” 
Address, giving age and particulars, ‘‘ The Pines,” at 
this office. 

Bad Fertilizers will find little sale in 
Connecticut now. The small appropriation of less than 
$3,000 by the state, for an Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, will this first year save the farmers of that state tens 
of thonsands of dollars expended in poor fertilizers, and 
other tens of thousands in loss of time and culture. The 
Station has discovered that considerable quantities of 
fertilizers sold last year at $55 a ton, were not worth $9 a 
ton. The working of the Station and other useful infor- 
mation will be found under “Science Applied to Agri 
~erree pages 129 and 130. 

> —-~ 
} $115.90 for $3.10.—On page 140, under 
“ Gardening on a Town (or village) Lot,”’ will be found 
not only some useful hints, but also another of the mul- 
titude of illustrations that continually come to us, show- 
ing the profit derived from the smal) sum invested in a 
journal like this, The gentleman referred to, at a cost 
of $1.60 for the American Agriculturist, and $1.50 for a 
book, got at a very low estimate, $115.90 worth of 
vegetables, etc. The extra amount and fresh quality of 
the articles, doubtless paid the cost of seed. It would 
be difficult to estimate in dollars and cents, the benefit 
to health, and the prolongation of life even, that resulted 
from the healthful exercise his work afforded. Pity there 
are not tens of thousands of others deriving the same 
benefit, in addition to the multitude of our present 
readers. 

Amenities of the Farmers’ Club.— 
The remarkable New York Farmers’ Club is not only a 
school of remarkable agriculture, but its courtesies are 
of a remarkable kind. A communication was read from 
a gentleman living at a distance, whereupon one of the 
individuals of the Club said that one of its statements 
was “‘sacerdotal nonsense’ Probably the one who ut- 
tered it did not know the meaning of “ sacerdotal,”’ but 
then it sounds lovely. 

Fhe Shepherd’s Manual.—By Henry 
Stewart, New York, Orange Judd Company, pp. 252, 12mo. 
The lack of a work on sheep in general, has long been 
felt, and while we have excellent treatises npon the Meri- 
nos, there has been none in which the other, and increas- 
ingly popular breeds, as they are in this country, are de- 
scribed, and their proper management tanght in any 
detail; we believe that this want in our agricultural 
literature has been adequately met by the work bear- 
ing the above title. That we may not be thought 
to give a partial notice of a book by one of our 
own editorial associates, we content ourselves with 
merely enumerating some of the important topics. 
It gives full descriptions of all the prominent breeds, 
their adaptability to different localities, and the suc- 
cess that has attended those which have been fairly 
tried in this country.. The summer and winter manage- 
ment, in large and small flocks, is given in full, not only 
with reference to sheep-raising as an exclusive business, 
but where it forms part of a mixed husbandry ; as the 


‘Taising of early lambs is often an important source of 


profit, especial. attention is given to this. The anatomy 


of the sheep is clearly given, including a full;account of 
the structure and peculiarities of wool. Shearing, and 
all the mechanical operations connected with wool, are 
described. The many diseases to which sheep are sub- 
ject, are shown to be almost entirely due to neglect and 
mismanagement, and while the methods by which they 
may be avoided are given special prominence, the proper 
treatment when the animals are attacked, is pointed out. 
The book is illustrated in the most liberal manner, not 
only by portraits of sheep of different breeds, and en- 
gravings of their anatomy, but numerous barns, sheds, 
hurdles, and every appliance and operation in which an 
engraving would be of aid, is illustrated. The work is 
not local in its character, and we have no doubt it will 
meet with acceptance from shepherds and farmers 
throughout the whole country. Now ready. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, for $1.50. 

About Some Articles.—tThe interesting 
chapter on “Cow Peas,”’ page 139, with other like arti- 
cles, illustrate how much labor and investigation are 
often required to provide the material making up the 

ges of this journal. Those two columns cost a series 
of investigations extending through months. Few read- 
ers have any conception of the work and thought ex- 
pended not merely upon the editorials used in these 
pages, but in examining and weeding out many times as 
much more that is finally rejected. It costs some $2,000 
to thus prepare and illustrate each number, the benefit of 
which is enjoyed by every reader. We mean always to 
get the dest material, at whatever cost.—May we not 
point with satisfaction to the great and useful variety 
supplied by the first four numbers of this Centennnial 
volume? The future numbers will not fall behind.... 
Ought not thousands of others, not now readers, to be en- 
joying and profiting by these pages? (28 Will not 
each of our present readers take pleasure in inviting at 
least one or more new readers to join us? From electro- 
type plates we can supply any or all previous numbers of 
the:volume. Rewards in the form of premiums are offered 
to those who send three or four names. The Boys and 
Girls have a fine special premium offered them on the 
third cover page. PUBLISHERS. 


A New Small Fruit Manual.—Mr. 
E. P. Roe, of Cornwall on the Hudson, whose early suc- 
cess in general gardening is recounted in that interesting 
work, ‘‘Play and Profit in my Garden,” has of late 
especiaily devoted himself to the cultivation of small 
fruit, and some of his achievements in that line have been 
noticed in our columns. He has gone into his work not 
only with great enthusiasm, but with unusual intelligence, 
and has been remarkably successful. The methods of 
culture that have led to this success, and his experience 
with the leading varieties, are now presented in a handy 
pamphlet of over 80 large pages, in which instructive 
facts are told in a chatty manner, which makes them 
pleasant reading. The chapter on “ Picking and Market- 
ing,” is eminently practical and sensible. Sent, post 
paid, by the Orange Judd Company, for 50 cents. 





The Sterling Strawberry.—With new 
small fruits we always advise caution. Strawberries, 
especially, are so affected by soil and cultivation, that a 
perfectly truthful account of their success in one place 
may not be borne out by trial in another. We prefer to 
say but little about new varieties, unless we have tested 
them ourselves, or have the testimony of some disinter- 
ested horticulturist of large experience. In regard to the 
“Sterling *’ Strawberry our friend M. B. Bateham, as 
Secretary of the Ohio State Horticultural Society, was 
one of a committee to visit the grounds of its proprietor, 
Mr. George H. Lodge Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, last June. 
Mr. B. writes us from his home, at Painesville, Ohio, 
that, with the exception of the display of Jucunda, which 
we both saw at the place of the lamented Mr. Knox, he 
has never seen such a show of large, brilliant berries. It 
was raised about six years ago by Matthew Crawford, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who sold the stock to Mr. Lodge. Mr. 
B. thinks it is a seedling of the Jucunda, as it resembles 
that in form, size and color; is its equal in texture and 
flavor; and has a slight neck, which allows of ready hull- 
ing. The plant is described as strong, with abundant 
healthy foliage. 





The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society.—This grand old institution gives every indi- 
cation of robust health and vigorous activity. The vol- 
ume of Transactions for the second half of 1875 is a model 
of neatness and accuracy, thanks to its editor, Mr. Robt. 
Manning. The reports of the several committees are 
full and valuable. Various prize essays, with the discus- 
sions following their reading, are given. There are all 
the executive reports, including the Treasurer’s, which, 
being by our friend Buswell, we are sure is right; still, 
when he talks about such sums as $272,000 in figuring up 
the accounts of a Horticultural Society, it is so far beyond 











our experience in such bodies, that we cannot follow 
him. The offer of premiums for the current year to be 
awarded at the weekly and great. annual exhibitions 
amounts to the liberal sum of $6,800. Schedules for these, 
as well as for prize essays, open to all, may be had on 
application. There is one thing about this Society to 
which we would call especial attention. Its cosey libra; 
rooms are open at all business hours, and horticulturists 
from all paris of the country are invited to call ; they wil] 
be made welcome by Mr. Buswell, wife, or son, and if a 
stranger has business with any of the horticulturists of 
the ~icinity, he can learn how to find him. 


— >a 
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Sundry Humbugs. 











Two of the prominent 
humbugs just now are Lot- 
teries and Stock-gambling, 
We do not regard these ag 
the most pernicious of all, 
as they do not so directly 
appeal to the young and 
ignorant, but are more 
likely to catch persons who, 
having some money, are on 
the look-out for a chance to 
increase their capital. Stil] 
theyare bad enough, even 
where fairly conducted, and 
they are often made the 
cover for the meanest kind 
of fraud, as in the case of 
the Virginia Female Asso- 
ciation, exposed in Novem- 
ber last. We may say just 
here, that those who think 
= that the names of governors 
mayors, judges, and all other “first citizens” are any 
guarantee, for the character of the schemes, should turn 
to our last volume, and see how useless these are. The 
“Female Humane Association” was endorsed by the 
very first names in Virginia, yet the local paper where 
the drawing took place, had to admit that ‘‘no greater 
ewindle was ever perpetrated ’—not that the Virginia 
gentlemen were dishonest ; they, with the best motives, 
allowed their names to be used by a concern that ap- 
pealed to them in the name of charity—which indeed, 
‘*covereth a multitude of sins’’-— without properly 
investigating the matter. So we say of all other lotteries 
and ‘“distributions’’ (a favorite name just now), no 
matter whose name is appended, whether king or presi- 
dent, alderman or bishop, priest or deacon, you may 
be sure that they have loaned their names without due 
consideration, or that they are not the persons we had a 
right, from their positions, to suppose them to be, and 
are ‘‘on the make.’ We have often referred to the 


KANSAS LOTTERIES, 


but with regret, for Kansas has generally been regarded 
asa state that was settled by a class of people of excep- 
tional intelligence and high moral worth; yet lottery 
schemes have been so numerous that one who did not 
know the facts might suppose it to be a community of 
gamblers. We last year referred to the ‘‘ Topeka Libra- 
ry’’ lottery as one of these disgraceful schemes ; a few 
days after our March number went to press, we received 
from the editor of the ‘‘ Kansas Farmer,” at Topeka, an 
article prepared for his issue of Feb. 23rd, which shows 
that at least one paper in Kansas, and we are happy to 
say an agricultural one, is not disposed to shut its eyes 
to the disgraceful games being played in that state. We 
cannot give space to the details, which show that it is 
a sham concern in its organization, and with no re- 
sponsibility at the bottom of the *‘ Association ” holding 
the lottery; the article mentions the significant fact 
that while the drawing was advertised to come off on 
Feb. 29th, the contracts for advertising it were made for 
six months! There is no doubt of the position of the 
Kansas Farmer in this matter, and we gladly welcome 
it as a coadjutor in the fight against humbugs. It says: 
“‘ We believe all iotteries upon general principles to be 
swindles. It is very much to be regretted that so noble 
an undertaking as the Topeka Library Association, 
should lend its name and character for so unworthy an 
object as a lottery. It is stated that after a portion 
of the directors had ey: me 2.000 was the price 
agreed to be paid for the virtue of the Library Associa- 
tion, for the use of its good name. It would be better 
for the youth of this community, and good reputation of 
the Association, as well as the city, if every book should 
be burned and the Association be wiped out of existence, 
than to become a party to a gambling, swindling con- 
cern, hidden behind some stolen bank name and legal 
subterfuges, that may permit them to laugh at the de- 
Iuded fools who invest in their tickets.’’—There is an- 
other lottery at Atchison, in the same state, which we 
hope the “ Farmer” will not overlook. 
THE STOCK SPECULATORS, 

now that the Post-Office authorities have shown that 
some of those formerly engaged in the ‘“‘ sawdust” or 
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counterfeit bank-note swindles are now, or pretend to 
be. “on the street,” these ‘* put and call” persons 1n- 
stead of advertising their trade openly, as formerly, have 
resorted to various new devices to get money into their 
hands. Some advertise for a person to ‘‘filla position 
of trust”? where the duties are light and the pay heavy, 
but the party must have a few hundreds of capital. The 
applicants who write to the address, learn that they are 
expected to act as local agents fora “ Stock Broker,” or 
a firm of them. This is the way the thing works: appli- 
cant sends his money to the “ brokers,” upon their as- 
surance that he will have a profitable return. As one 
concern plainly writes to an applicant: ‘You can very 
readily see the necessity for us to make you a profit, or 
your services in our behalf would be no good.”"—Of course 
not, that is the bait; the way it is to be used in fishing 
for flat-fish is told in the same letter: ‘‘ Your only du- 
ties would be to show these parties [referring to custom- 
ers], the result of your own experience, and direct them 
to forward their funds to us.’—Can anything be plainer 
than the fact that this ‘‘ position of trust’’ is the noble 
one of playing stool-pigeon to a set of sharpers ? 


‘‘ COUNTERFEIT MONEY, OR QUEER” 
has been very quiet of late. We supposed that this was 
a humbug of which we had seen every possible phase 
and development, but one A. Webb really gives us some- 
thing new. We have the old story about his having 
been an engraver in the employ of the government, and 
all that, but he calls his money “ counterfeit,’’ and “ my 
money ”’ in distinction from ‘‘ genuine money,” but the 
novelty in this circular is the lofty moral attitude assumed 


by the sender. Weread: ‘‘I wish to caution you — 
alot of swindlers who infest the city; they make it 
their business to send letters all over the eae fi offer- 
ing for sale counterfeit money at a very low price, and 
on the most liberal terms, and after obtaining money 
from those who are foolish enough to send any, they 
send all kinds of Rubbish in return in place of the goods. 
Of course these swindlers bring distrust upon reputable 
dealers (!) and all I ask is not to be held responsible for, 
or in any way identified with these swindlers of former 
years and present excistance.”—Isn’t that sublime in its 


impudence! It is too bad for Webb to impair that lofty 
strain by miserably misspelling the last word, but one 
can’t be perfect in everything. 
A DANGEROUS ‘“ ILLUMINATING OIL.” 
He still lives—the man who used to go about the country 
selling a recipe for making an illuminating “oil” of al- 
cohol, turpentine, camphor, etc. When they call it 
‘sunlight oil,” they put in some sliced raw potatoes. 
The chap has been around in Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, claim- 
ing that the ‘oil’ was invented by some professor in 
the ‘“‘Girard Medical College (1) Philadelphia, in 1875. 
Did not our friend make a mistake of a figure—wasn’t it 
1775? It probably can’t celebrate its centennial with a 
grand blow up, but it has been around at least half a 
century. If this fellow is still operating in Ohio, and 
tells any others of our readers that it is used on ocean 
steamers—reply that you have no doubt that it is by 
the old “ Flying Dutchman ” who has fitted up his phan- 
tom ship as a steamer, and uses gunpowder under the 
boilers, and oils the machinery with nitro-glycerine. At 
all events, leb his ‘‘ oil’ alone. 
IN MEDICAL MATTERS 

Not a single new thing has turned up, and this depart- 
ment of humbugology is getting to be very dull. Still we 
have evidence that-the old ones are still alive. ...It seems 
funny at this late day to have a request to show up Clark 
Johnson, M.D., of Jersey City, when we long ago showed 
that there was no such person....In brief, about eye- 
cups and ear-drums, we can say emphatically don’t. Let 
all such appliances severely alone until you have found 
out from a competent physician or surgeon what is the 
matier with your eyes or your ears; then if he advises 
them it will be safe to use them, but not without. Pay 
no attention to the certificates praising these or any 
other medical or surgical thing. Read about lotteries 
above and see what they amount to....We have a well 
written and well meaning letter from a friend who agrees 
with us in condemning secret or ‘‘ patent’ medicines as 
& general thing, but thinks we ought to except some, 
which are ‘‘ handy to have in the house” and are much 
cheaper than the ordinary medicine. One of our objec- 
tions to these medicines is the large price thus obtained 
for cheap stuff, and until we can present this matter 
more in full, we advise our correspondent and every one 
else to have nothing to do with any secret stuff whatever. 


_ ue 
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The Two Dollar Clock made by the 
Jerome Clock Co., is a-very neat affair. We have had 
one running for about two months, in competition with 
@ much larger and more expensive clock, and though we 
can’t say that the little one has beaten, we are quite sure 
it has Kept even with the other, < 








How to Clear Wood-land.—“J. —" 
Bedford, Mass. Probably the best way to clear land of a 
small growth of trees, would be to cut the timber out by 








the roots; that is to cut the roots until the weight of the 
tree breaks what is left, and causes it to fall, Then the 
brush shoul be cut off and piled in close heaps, reserving 
all that is large enough for fire-wood, stakes, or feuce- 
poles. The wood cut into cordwood, should pay all the 
cost of clearing. The roots being level with or below 
the surface of the ground, will not greatly interfere with 
its cultivation. When the cord-wood has been all hauled 
off, the brush heaps should be burned and the ashes 
spread. The first crop, which should be potatoes, may 
be planted in the spring. After two or three plowings 
the roots left in the soil will be torn up and out of the 
way. The future management will depend upon the 
kinds of crops that are most profitable in the locality. 





Mio! Boys and Girls !—Every one of 
you must surely have the Great Centennial Toy, “Ye 
Hero of 976,°? which is the finest Toy ever made ; 
it delights old people too. The wide-awake Boys and 
Girls can have the first ones free (see third cover page of 
this paper). You will not only get ‘‘ Ye Hero” yourselves, 
but everybody you get to subscribe will be benefitted. 
Why, last month’s American Agriculturist was alone 
worth a whole year’s subscription, to say nothing of all 
the other numbers of the year. Go right to work to-day, 
and be one of the ten thousand who want and yet ‘Ye 
Hero”’ right away. 





**An Egg Farm,”? is the title of a series 
of articles, by Mr. H. H. Stoddard, (now editor of The 
Poultry World, Hartford, Ct.), published in the American 
Agriculturist, in 1871-"72._ This serics at the time of its 
publication, attracted much attention, and ever since 
then there has been a regular demand for the numbers of 
the American Agriculturist containing them, showing 
that they have a permanent value. The publishers have 
reproduced these articles, with all their illustrations, 
which, with some additional matter upon poultry, make 
a neat volume, which is now in press, and will be eent 
post-paid, in paper covers for 50 cents, and in cloth for 
%5 cts. This is the first full account of an establishment, 
in this country, for the sole purpose of poultry raising 
and egg-producing. The story is told with much clear- 
ness, and in great detail, and imparts much useful in- 
formation to those who keep a few or many fowls, 





Prices of Produce are often inquired 
about by our readers. T. C. Davenport, (late of Tatem 
& Davenport), Produce Commission Merchant, 107 & 122 
Dock St., Philadelphia, forwards to applicants produce 
quotations for that market, 

Broom-Corn Culture.—There is no one 
among the special crops, upon which so little is given in 
agricultural works, as Broom Corn. In view of this we 
have gathered up the reliable information upon the sub- 
ject of its culture, and have now in course of preparation, 
a hand-book, that will give full directions for growing 
and harvesting the crop, and also the methods of mak- 
ing brooms for home use and for sale ; an account of the 
methods of culture at the great broom-corn center of 
Ilinois, and other matter not before published. With 
illustrations. We hope to have this ready in time for the 
season for sowing. 


Orr’s Overalls, made by C. A. Baldwin & 
Co., New Haven, Ct., are capital things on the farm and 
in the garden. They are well made, and sent by mail so 
low, that it is cheaper to order than to make them. 





The New Jersey Reports.—Prof. Geo. 
H. Cook, State Geologist, sends us his report for the year 
1875, showing the progress of the Geological Survey. 
Rutgers College has the Agricultural Fund, and gives 
special instruction in sciences applied to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. Prof. C. has the chair of agriculture, 
and has charge of the College Farm; the experiments 
made there with various fertilizers are of general interest. 
The same gentleman is also Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture, and sends a full report of the doings of 
that body. Altogether the state of New Jersey compares 
favorably with other states in the aid the commonwealth 
gives to agriculture. 

Thorburn’s “Early Paragon’ 
Potato.—We planted this variety last year, but made 
no report upon this and the other potatoes sent us for 
trial, for the reason that they were, in the press of other 
work, planted too late, and a long drouth came on just as 
they started. As the trial was made under unfavorable 
conditions, it was no proper test of the varieties, and 
those who sent us samples, to whom we have not already 
written, will accept this as our reason for making no 
report. As to the “ Paragon,” we have before us a letter 
from Jonathan Talcott, of Rome, N. Y., a well known 
agriculturist, who last year made a trial of all the leading 
new potatoes. He says: “I consider the ‘Early Para- 
gon’ one of the best sorts I have ever tried,” and “ were 








I now limited to two varieties, I should take the ‘ Snow- 
flake * and the ‘Paragon.’” Mr. T. regards it “as a first 
class potato in all respects, good yielder, fine, smooth 
potatoes, and extra good quality.” This is excellent 
testimony from one who has tried every new variety 
offered during the past 15 years, and we hope that our 
trial this year will corroborate it. 





Windmills for Cutting Feed.—C. 
R. 8.,’’ Iowa City, Iowa. Any one of the different kinds 
of windmills advertised in the American Agriculturist, 
would probably suit for cutting feed. The best plan 
would be to write toall the parties for catalogues of their 
mills, and choose that which appears most suitable. The 
cheapest is not always the best. Simplicity and strength 
of construction, are the chief points to look to. There 
would be little difficulty in attaching an elevator or 
carrier to a foddercutter. Any millwright should be able 
to devise such an attachment that could be removed 
when not needed. We know of none that is made, but 
see no mechanical difficulties in the way. 


The New York Horticultural Association. 


es 


The exhibition of plants and cut flowers at the March 
meeting, was better than on the previous month. Geo. 
Such, of South Amboy, N. J., showed a number of mag- 
nificent orchid blooms, conspicuous among which were 
Schomburgkia undulata, and six varieties of Lycaste Skin- 
neri; also flower spikes of six different palms, more 
curious and interesting than beautiful, nature seems to 
seldom multiply beauties in one individual ; while few 
plants excel the palms in the graceful beauty of their 
foliage, the flowers are mostly devoid of color, and coarse 
in appearance. From 8. B.. Parsons & Sons, of Flushing, 
L. I., was a lilac-colored Daphne Genkwa, at a distance 
somewhat like a Persian Lilac, and a pure white Magno- 
lia, named Halliana, both these shrubs being from Japan, 
will probably prove hardy in this Jatitude. From John 
Henderson, Flushing, L. I., Pink, “‘ Lady Blanche,” pure 
white, clove scented, and the new Violet, ‘‘ Victoria 
Regina,” a single variety, dark blue, of large size and 
exquisite fragrance, both fine new plants for winter 
flowers. From Peter Henderson, of Jersey City, N. J., 
six new varieties of Golden Coleus. From William 
Bennett, Flatbush, L. I., an immense bunch of variegated - 
Chinese Azalea. W. C. Wilson, Astoria, presented the 
new orange-colored Tea Rose, ‘‘ La Chamois,” and a 
collection of rare Ferns in pots. From John White, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., a fine specimen of a newcrimson winter- 
flowering Carnation. Mr. Roehrs, Florist, Jersey City,’ 
had a new Begonia, with flowers 2 inches across, of the 
most brilliant scarlet. This species, sent by Mr. Rozel 
from Peru, is yet unnamed, and is one of the most valua- 
ble new plants yet exhibited at the meetings. The 
Association decided to hold its first exhibition in June, 
not for prizes, but the plants to be voluntarily contributed 
by the members, and other well wishers of the Associa- 
tion. This course is unusual at horticultural exhibitions, 
which are usually made up of articles in competition for 
prizes offered, but the members feel confident that they 
can make their first exhibition one of which the Society 
will not be ashamed, without any drain on their treasury 
for prizes. 








A School in the Woods.—To most 
farmer’s boys the idea that any boy can injure himself by 
study, may be new, yet in the hot-bed life of cities we 
find boys, never at best very strong, who are actually 
ruining themselves for life, by too close application to 
study, and their brains are crammed and overworked, 
while their bodies are neglected, as if of very little con- 
sequence. Such a treatment results in long, lank, small- 
limbed and flat-chested boys, with colorless skins and 
flabby flesh. The anxious parents of such youths con- 
sult their doctor, who well Knows that they need no 
medicine, but some attention to the development of their 
bodies, and rest for their brains. To meet the wants of 
these overworked boys as well as others who need it, our 
friend Doct. J. T. Rothrock, Wilkesbarre, Pa., will open 
on May ist, a “ School of Physical Culture” in a wil¢ 
locality on ‘‘ North Mountain,” Pa. The boys will live 
in camp fashion, and have camp fare; they will have 
practice in all physical exercises, such as rowing, shoot- 
ing, gymnastics, mountain climbing, and whatever will 
tend to develop their strength. At the same time they 
will be instructed in geology, botany, and other branches 
of natural history ; taught to take and record meteorolog- 
ical observations; surveying, and other field studies. 
Physical culture will have the chief attention, and study 
be allowed only so far as it may be beneficial. Aside 
from the improvement in bealth that must result from 
four months of open-air life, a boy will learn to observe, 
and acquire much knowledge that can be learned in no 
other way, and which will hereafter be of great use. We 
know of no one 80 well fitted to be at the head of such a 
school as Dr. Rothrock. He is a skilled surgeon and 
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physician, an accomplished naturalist; being a traveler 
and explorer of wide experience, he is accustomed to the 
wilds, and moreover has the tact and ability to control 
others so needed in such a position. 





Randolph’s Hand Seed-Sower.— 
It requires some practice to sow secd evenly by hand, 
= and it is slow and tiresome work ; 
several seed drills are offered, which 
do the work in an admirable manner, 
but those who have only small gar- 
dens, do not care to be at the expense 
of such a machine. Some facilitate 
sowing by using a bottle, or by sow- 
ing from a hora 
or tin tube, and 
now we have a 
little machine, 
intended to do 
in a small gar- 
den, what the 
drills do in a 
large one. This 
sower, which we 
saw at the store 
of B. K. Bliss & 
E ——— Sons, 34 Barclay 
RANDOLPH'S SEED-SOWER. St., is represent- 
ed in the engraving. There is a receptacle (A) for 
thie seed, at the bottom of which is a piece (F’) which 
opens the drill; there is an opening here, the size of 
which is varied by changing a plate (7). <A line being 
set, the implement, held by the handle (C), is drawn 
along it, while the fore-finger, by moving a lever, (D), 
agitates the seed, and regulates the discharge. The im- 
plement is simple, and so far as can be judged with- 
ont actual trial in the garden, will do its work well. 


—— 
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A Method of Cooling Milk. 


—~>— 





The rapid cooling of milk and the setting of it in 
deep cans have been frequently described in these col- 
umns, and neither of them are new. There has recently 
been presented at the dairymens’ conventions an appa- 
ratus based upon these principles, and this application 
of them being new, the device has been patented. The 
inventor, Mr. L. 8. Hardin, of Louisville, Ky., claims 
that by this method milk can be kept at about one-half 
the cost that attends the use of shallow pans. Several 
comparative tests have been made with well known dairy- 
men in Pennsylvania, New York, and Missouri, in which 
Mr. Hardin made excellent butter, in somewhat larger 
quantities than did his competitors by the ordinary pro- 
cess. At the annual meeting of the Dairymen’s Conven- 
tion, held at Rome, N. Y., the apparatus of Mr. Hardin 
was highly commended by the committee on dairy uten- 
sils. The apparatus consists of a refrigerating box 
which holds cans of a certain shape. For the milk of 10 
cows the box is 24 inches wide. 32 inches long, and 40 
inches high. The fresh milk is put into cans § inches 
across and 20 inches high, with tight fitting covers. 
The cans are immediately placed in the box, some ice is 





HARDIN’S MILK-COOLER. 


laid upon theshelf, and the door closed. The tempera- 
ture rapidly falls below 50°. The milk is kept at as near 
49° as possibie for 36 hours, when the cream, about 4 
inches deep, is taken off with a dipper. It is taken off 
while sweet, and can be churned immediately, or can be 
kept until soured. Mr. Hardin considers that sweet 
cream makes more and better butter than sour cream. 
The saving of space, and the perfect control over the 
temperature, ere both very important points with dairy- 











men, and both are secured by this method. It will be 
seen that the use of ice is necessary in warm weather. 





Bee Notes for April. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
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In most locations, bees will be placed upon their sum- 
mer stands during this month. 


season. Where possible, set out those farthest from 
each other at the same time, as in the confusion of the 
first flight, they are more likely to mix, and in returning, 
to draw largely to one hive. Choose a still day, and at 
least as warm as 60°. Towards evening, after the bees 
become quiet, close all ventilation, except at the lower 
entrance, and that partially, if large. When movable 
frames are used, all combs should be removed, except 
those occupied by the bees. If hanging frames are used, 
a close fitting division board should be put in. Moder- 
ate feeding is desirable to stimulate breeding. If honey 
is abundant in the hive, the capping may be broken, 
when the bees will remove the honey to the center of the 
hive with desired effect. Rye-meal should be placed 
where the bees may have access to it from the very first, 
and continue the supply until it is refused ; using dishes 
of a size corresponding to the number of colonies. For 
125 swarms, I use two platforms, 4 feet square. The 
amount of meal taken by the bees will depend upon the 
supply of pollen. 
Questions and Answers. 

‘““ What constitutes a desirable locatio& for bees ?’’.... 
This is an important question. In buying bees, I have 
often, with some accuracy, determined their condition 
before examination, from seeing the location they occu- 
pied. If ina high, bleak place, I judged they would be 
much poorer than when well sheltered from the wind. 
If natural protection is not afforded, a high, tight board 
fence should be constructed, or an evergreen hedge set 
out for this purpose. 

“How do you Construct Glass Boxes ?’’ 
In describing the honey-box we shall take the size of 
box used on the Quinby hive, with two combs, and 
weighing 5 lbs. when filled. The top 
and bottom are made of pine } inch 
thick, 64 in. long, by 4% in. wide. 
Three it-inch holes are made in the 
bottom piece. The posts at each 
corner are $in. square by 5 in. long. 
This constitutes the entire woodwork 
of the box. When nailed together, 

4 the outside of the posts should stand 
Fig.1.—TIN. 4 in. in from the corner, so that when 
packed closely together, the glass will not be in danger 
of breakage. The glass is held in place by tins, (fig. 1), 
cut with a die, driven diagonally through the center of 
the post, and clinched. This work is done with a heavy 
machine in a most perfect and workmanlike manner. It 
will be seen that these tins will allow the glass to be 
taken from the sides of the box, and returned, even when 
the box is filled with honey—a fact of importance to the 
bee-keeper. Glass for the sides is 5 by 6 inches. If de- 
sired to use only top box- 
es, both end glasses may 
be alike, and cut 5 by 44 
inches. In practice it will 
be found that boxes to go 
at the sides and on top of 
the frames should be made 
exactly alike, as at times 

it becomes necessary to 
place those that are part- 
ly filled at the sides, on 
top to be finished, and 
vice versa, hence we make all boxes with both end 
and bottom entrance. For this purpose cut one end 
glass 5 by 2} inches, fasten it at top and bottom with 
glue. This leavesa space of over } in. at each side of the 
glass which serves for entrance, when placed at the side 
of the combs, and when open ends are placed together 
on top, gives a passage from box to box. Guides of clean 
white comb, as shown in figure 2, are indispensable. 
Holes for nails should be made to avoid splitting....I 
am asked to deseribe the block used to set up the above 
described box.—To make this I use 1-in. basswood lum- 
ber. It is a box 5 in. high, and } in. smaller each way in- 
side, than the bottom and top of the honey box. Before 
nailing the bottom on the block, saw ¢ in. from each in- 
side corner, outwardly, onanexactmiter. This is for the 
purpose of receiving the tins that are in the posts. 
Slight steel wire springs should be used to hold each post 
in position until nailed. On top of each of the 4 sides, 
nail a narrow thin strip, tin. from inside edge, to hold 
bottom of box in exact position over the posts, for nail- 
ing; this completes the block. Figure 3 shows the in- 
side of one corner of such block. Now to put together 
the box, place a post in each corner of the block, lay the 





Fig. 2.—Box. 





It is desirable, (though | 
not essential), that each hive occupy the stand it did last | 
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bottom in place, and nail each corner with inch finishing 
nails, If the springs for holding posts are properly ar- 
ranged, the four posts may be drawn from the block with: 
the bottom piece. To nail on the top, take a piece of 
inch board, 12 in. long, and 8 in. wide for a base. Near 
one corner, make a standard 5°/,, in. high, of 2 pieces, 1 
inch thick, one 4 and the 
other 2 inches wide. Nail 
them together at right 
angles asin fig.4. At bot- 
tom of standard cut a slot 
+ in. deep to receive the 
bottom of the box. On top, 
+ in. from the inside edge, 
nail thin strips, same as on 
top of the block. In the 
center of the corner of 
the standard bore an inch hole to receive the tin on the 
post. Lay the box as taken from the block against this 
standard, place the top on it, and nail each corner alter- 
nately. At this point it 
will be found that the top 
does not rest snugly 
against the ends of the 
posts. It is left 1/,, in. 
away to allow the glass to 
be more readily put in 
place. This should now 
be done, and fastened with 
the tins bent each way. 
Put in the guide combs 
before putting in the 
glass. After the glass is 
in, except the narrow end -piece, place the box on @ 
smooth metal surface, and drive the nails snug. Now 
put in the narrow end glass with glue, and the box is 
complete, (fig. 2). If the work is properly done in all its 
parts, this makes a neat, strong and desirable box. 





Fig. 3.—BLOvK. 





Fig. 4.—STANDARD. 
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Ogden Farm Papers.—No, 74. 


BY GEORGE E, WARING, JR., 





=n 
flow can we Keep the Boys on the Farm? 


This question recurs periodically in all American 
agricultural writing, and it must come up almost 
constantly in the minds of thousands of farmers, 
who see their own, and their neighbors’ children, 
deserting the occupation of their fathers, and seek- 
ing their fortunes and a pleasanter mode of living, 
in the towns. I am far from advocating for others, 
or even accepting for myself as a final solution, any 
new idea that occurs to me on this subject, but it 
has had a large share of my consideration for many 
years, and latterly there has grown in my mind a 
conviction, that one source of relief may be sought 
through the rather startling means of keeping 
everybody off of the farm. This idea has suggested 
itself from » svmewhat careful examination of the 
life of the agricultural population of certain parts 
of Germany, where one rarely, if ever, sees a house 
or building of any kind outside of the villages, in- 
to which the farmers and their families, and their 
trades people, and mechanics, have congregated. 

We have several instances of such living in this 
country, in towns along the Connecticut River— 
notably Deerfield, in Massachuetts, which is a 
beautiful village of farmer’s houses and barns and 
cow-yards, with a broad lawn-like street, carry- 
ing from one end to the other, four rows of such 
elm trees as could hardly be matched elsewhere in 
the world. Local conditions suggested the origin 


| and continuance of this mode of living’; first, com- 


munity for defence against the Indians; second, 
the fact that most of the fields these farmers culti- 
vate, are at certain seasons covered by a broad lake, 
in which their village stands like an island. 

No one would be mad enough to suggest such a 
radical reform as the abandoning of the houses and 
barns now in use, and the substitution of newly 
built villages. If this road is to be traveled at all, 
it must be by slow and easy stages. When farms 
are divided among sons, the old homestead may re- 
main to one of them, and the others may assemble, 
with the new off-shoots of other families, at cer- 
tain well selected centers, which will in time grow 
into comfortable communities, and take the place 
of the present scattered residences. That is, let all 
new houses be built in villages, and let the old ones 
die their natural death. Such community of living 
would, of course, not be suited to regions where 
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the farms aré very large; but In the older settled 
parts of the country, where from forty to eighty 
acres is getting to be a profitable holding, from 
thirty to fifty families might live in such a com- 
munity, and none of them be more thana mile from 
their farms. To have only the dwelling house in 
the village, leaving the barns and stables on the 
farms, would be in every way objectionable. It is 
an essential condition of successful farm life, that 
the ‘“‘chores”’ be near at hand, and for this the sta- 
ble, and tool house, and all appurtenances must be 
close to the dwelling. Buta single acre, or even 
much less than this, will furnish all the accommo- 
dation required, together with a vegetable garden. 

In the German villages the whole establishment 
is often, though by no means always, concentrated 
within the same four walls, covering less than two 
thousand square feet. Such crowding is disagree- 
able and undesirable, but if the space allotted to 
each family be as small as their comfort really de- 
mands, then the smaller the estates the better, as 
making a more concentrated community. Many of 
the French villages are simply long streets, with the 
houses standing very close together, but each with 
ample space at its rear. 

The objection to this system, which must strike 
any farmer, is the important one that he will have 
too far to go to his daily work in the fields, but it is 
to be remembered that this affects him and his la- 
borers, and operates only during the season for 
field work. In my own neighborhood it would be 
pretty constant from the first of May to the middle 
of October, and intermittent fora few weeks be- 
fore and after these times. During the whole long 
winter it would only be necessary to make a trip as 
often as it was necessary to haul out manure, and 
to haul in barrack-stored or stacked hay or straw. 

So far as the farmer’s family is concerned, his 
wife and his daughters, and his younger boys, the 
relief would be absolute, and the saving would be 
considerable. There would be no need of the “‘ best 
carriage ’’ for church and visiting, and the serious 
amount of time and horse labor now demanded for 
these purposes and for shopping, would be entirely 
saved. The economical advantages and disad- 
vantages of the system suggested, weigh differ- 
ently in different cases, and it is my purpose 
here -only to suggest an idea that seems to me 
worthy of much consideration. The influences 
of this life on the plans and aspirations of the 
younger members of the family, seem to be very 
obvious, and they are clearly demonstrated by 
the immemorial experience of countries where the 
custom has always prevailed. It is useless to tell a 
boy that the occupation of farming is the noblest 
of all, that it is the one that will the most surely 
secure him a comfortable support for himself and 
his family, and the one in which he will effect the 
greatest good to his country—and all that—boys do 
not take this view of their coming lives, and their 
ambition leads to other directions than nobleness 
of living, the securing of daily bread, and the do- 
ing of good to the public. They look for the en- 
lightenment, sociability, intimate friendships, op- 
portunity for displaying their modest merits of 
person, clothing, and attainments, which they 
believe (and rightly) to belong more particularly 
to men who live among their kind. Their aspira- 
tions grow first of all out of the oft stated fact 
that man is a social animal, and they so often waste 
their lives seeking even meagre employment in 
towns and cities, beeause of the imperative attrac- 
tions that towns and cities hold out to them, for 
other reasons than mere business ones. They want 
friends, they want evening entertainment, they 
want to know plenty of nice girls, and they want 
many other things that an isolated life withholds 
them from. 

I know that it is not usual in writing for Ameri- 
can farmers, to suggest any deficiency in intelli- 
gence, but if I may be permitted to speak plainly 
what we all know and feel, that broadening of the 
natural intelligence, that comes only of frequent 
intercourse with many people, is, as a rule, impos- 
sible to a tired boy, who, after milking his cows 
and feeding his pigs, eats his supper and goes at 
once to bed, or who sits over a farm-house fire, re- 








peating night after night the same sort of idle small 


talk with the same few boys and girls of his own 
neighborhood. American farm life is by no means 
altogether bad. It has very much to commend it 
to admiration, but it certainly does lack more than 
one element that is really necessary to a proper de- 
velopment of an intelligent boy. All who doubt 
this may, it seems to me, very readily satisfy them- 
selves on the point by a simple consideration of the 
fact, that my text indicates, that as an almost uni- 
versal rule, the sons of eastern farmers do not look 
forward to farm-life as one offering them the ad- 
vantages that they most desire. The simple ques- 
tion of education alone is very vitally connected 
with the change here suggested. We are accus- 
tomed to regard our system of country common 
schools as something that marks our superiority 
over the rest of the world, but I have had sufficient 
intercourse with American farm children, and with 
the children of German farm villages, to be obliged 
to confess that the instructions that ours receive is 
in no way comparable with that. The village is 
more attractive to the teacher, and secures a more 
competent person, and that brightening of the wits 
that children get in communication with each other 
adds immensely to the efficiency of the system. 
Let me insert as a saving clause that I am not the 
originator nor the champion of the plan herein set 
forth, I merely submit for the consideration of my 
readers a possible means for a much needed 
relief that has been forced on my own attention by 
the marked difference that Ihave observed between 
our own system and the European one, in its effect 
on native character, and especially in the degree to 
which it attaches the younger members of our pro- 
fession to the work and life of their fathers. Some 
will suggest that the character of our German im- 
migrants does not seem to sustain the theory, but 
as a rule our immigrants are not from the best class 
of German villages, and such as do come are not 
always rightly understood. Our ignorance of their 
language prevents our recognizing their real acquire- 
ments, while their civilization and education are bas- 
ed ona standard quite differentfrom ourown. The 
farmer in Germany does not aspire to be a gentle- 
man. The American farmer does—always. Then, 
too, the local influences, the character of the evening 
entertainment, and the relations between the indi- 
vidual and the church and state, are all factors that 
must be considered in solving the problem. Butif 
due allowance is made for the circumstances under 
which the development of each class has taken 
place, 1 believe that all must come to the conclu- 
sion that the interests of the individual, and above 
all, the very important question of a supply of 
farmers of the best class for the future feeding of 
the American people, would be greatly subserved 
by any change that would relieve the life of the 
farmer’s family from its dullness and its isolation. 





I have many letters from farmers in remote parts 
of the country asking at what price they can get 
young Jersey bulls and bull calves. I am obliged 
in many cases to say that while the cost of such an- 
imals is not beyond the means of any ordinary 
farmer, the cost and difficulty of transportation 
over such long distances is very great, and is often 
sufficient to make it impossible that the purchase 
should be made. I keep the records of the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club, whose members are scat- 
tered over the whole country, in nearly every state, 
and while I cannot answer these specific questions 
by seeming to advertise breeders by publishing 
their names and addresses in these papers, I am 
always glad, on personal application, to give the 
address of some reliable breeder (whether a mem- 
ber of the club or not), sufficiently near to te ap- 
plicant’s locality. 

In this connection a word of caution seems advis- 
able. Some Jersey breeders under a notion, which 
I believe to be a mistaken one, are seeking to de- 
velop herds of animals of uniform color, and with 
black switches to their tails. Those who have 
sought this end here and abroad, have given at least 
a second place to the question of dairy production, 
so that either for this reason, or from the fact that 
the parti-colored animals are really the best repre- 
sentatives of the dairy branch of the race, I would 


advise any farmer seeking a bull for his own use, 








a 
to be cautious in buying from a breeder who makes 
it a point that the animals offered is of the * fash- 
ionable color.” Mr. Charles Sharpless, of Phila- 
delphia, who has devoted much enthusiasm, and 
an abundant investment to securing a herd of the 
best Jerseys obtainable, recently imported an Eng- 
lish bred Jersey cow of the conventional solié 
color. With a frankness and honesty equal to his 
enthusiasm and investment, he reports that at her 
best, about a month after calving, when on the 
best grass, and when receiving two quarts per day 
of ground oats in addition, she made‘ but 11 \Ibs. 
8 oz. of butter per week, and he says: * This com- 
paratively small product is. not favorable for ‘the 
solid colored cow, and I have tried to reeall. any 
case of large yield of butter except from parti-coi- 
ored cows.”’ 





A school-teacher, in Massachusetts has bought a 
run-down farm, where he hopes to recover the fer- 
tility of the soil, and the robustness of his own 
health by a combination of agricultural and sanitary 
development. Asa means to this end, his land not 
being natural grass land, he proposes to raise corn- 
fodder instead of hay for his stock, and asks what 
I have to say of the objection to this fodder raised 
by Dr. Loring and Mr, Harris Lewis. I answer 
that so far as I have been able to learn, the differ- 
ence between good and bad corn fodder is, to'a large 
degree, due to difference of soil, manure, and vari- 
ety, but much more largely to a difference of sun- 
light and ventilation. Sowed corn-fodder is trash, 
no matter what the variety, nor what the quality or 
richness of the soil; but any variety planted 
thickly in drills, at least three feet apart, if grown 
on suitable land, is sure to make a large crop, and 
the free circulation of air among its leaves, and the 
full penetration of the light and heat of the sun, 
will be quite sure to give a quality generally equal 
to, and often, I believe, decidedly superior to that 
of good meadow hay. The sweet corns are richer in 
saccharine matter, and they make a better fodder 
than do the other sorts, but in my own practice I 
prefer the ordinary tall growing western corn, 
for the great difference in its yield. Give it plenty 
of sun, and it will give back plenty of nourishment, 
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Science Applied to Farming,—XVL 
By Pror. W. O. Atwater, Director of ConNECTICUT 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, WESLEYAN 
University, Middletown, Conn. 

B Porn 

Exhaustion and Enrichment of Soils~Mere 
about Commercial Fertilizers—-What to 
Select, and How to Buy—Experience and 
Experiment—Inquiries Answered. 


1 very much regret that limited space forbids full 
replies to the many inquiries from correspondents, — 
concerning soils ‘and manures. I will, however, 
attempt a brief and general answer to some of the 
more important ones. First, then, what are we to 
understand by the 

Exhaustion of Soils? 

Crops take from the soil certain materials needful 
for their growth, and which are called, and rightly 
so, ‘plant-food.” Some soils yield large crops, 
many years in succession, without manuring. They 
do this because they contain large stores of the 
ingredients of plant-food, as potash, lime, nitrogen, 
etc., and because thése are furnished fh available 
forms, so that the plafit can readily use them. 
Most of the plant-food in our soils'is, so to speak, 
locked up in-rocks, sand, or partly deeayed vegeta- 
ble matter. In what is commonly called‘ weather- 
ing,” these mineral and vegetable substances un- 
dergo certain chemical changes, which set free the 
lime, phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and other ingre- 
dients of plant-food, and change them to such 
forms that they may be dissolved-in the water of 
the soil, and.absorbed by the roots .of the plants. 
There are some soils that have a very great natural 
strength. That is, they not only contain very 
large stores of plant-food, but by weathering, or 
otherwise, new portions are made available as 
rapidly as the older ones are removed in cropping. 
The famous “ black-earth” soils of Southern Rus- 
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sia, are of this sort, and Mr. J. B., of Tennessee, 
who, makes some inquiries about this subject, is 
perhaps familiar with some of the valleys, or 
“ coves” as they are called in the eastern part of 
his own state, from which good crops of corn and 
wheat. have been taken regularly for two genera- 
tions, without any manuring. But these soils are 
exceptions. As. a rule, after cropping for some 
time, the point is reached where the natural re- 
supply. of. plant-food is insufficient to produce 
large crops, In the so-called ‘‘ poor,” “ worn out,” 
or ‘exhausted ”’ soils, the natural strength is in- 
sufficient for profitable production. 
What Materials are Lacking in Poor and 
“ Worn-Out ” Soils ? 

In order to know what fertilizing materials to 
use on such soils, we must know what ingredients 
of plant-food are deficient, and what manures will 
best supply them. For, as was illustrated in the 
previous article, (March No.), if any of the essen- 
tial ingredients of plant-food be lacking, the crop 
will fail. An idea of the essential ingredients of 
plant-food removed from the soil in cropping, may 
be obtained from the table below, which I copy 
with slight alterations, from an article by Prof. 8. 
W. Johnson, in the Report of the Connecticut 
Board of Agriculture, for 1872. 
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Large quantities of silica, affd small quantities of 
soda, chlorine, and iron, are also taken from the 
soil by every crop. But in so far as these are 
essential ingredients of plant-food, they are supplied 
in abundance by every ordinary soil. We have 
therefore to consider only the Potash, Line, Magne- 
sia, Sulphuric acid, Phosphoric acid, and Nitrogen. 
Of this list, the magnesia, lime, and sulphuric ¢~‘d, 
are commonly, thongh not always, supplied in suffi- 
cient quantities in even ‘‘ worn-out” soils. The 
remaining substances, the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash, are the ones most apt to be lacking ‘in 
our soils, and it is in supplying these, that guanos, 
phosphates,. bone manures, and similar fertilizers, 
are chiefly useful. It should be borne in mind, 
howeyer, that more or less of the good effect of 
ferlilizers, is due to their indirect action, in rendering 
stores of food, already present, available to crops. 
This is true of those just mentioned, and especially so 
with lime, and plaster, which is composed of sul- 
phuric acidand lime. I am often requested to give 
some general formula for a fertilizer to be used as 
an adjunct to stable manure. But when we con- 
sider that different soils, and different crops, as 
well, have very different needs, it is easy to see why 
No ome Recipe can be Prescribed for Special 

Fertilizers for all Cases. 

Stable manure is a complete fertilizer. It con- 
tains all the ingredients of plant-food, and its or- 
ganic matter improves the mechanical condition of 
the soil. besides. It is a standard fertilizer, and 
useful everywhere. The same is true, in less de- 
gree, of mack, To learn by what artificial fertili- 
zers these can best be supplemented, is 

A Matter of Experience and Experiment. 

_ ‘For farmers who have not their own experience, 

or that of others in like circumstances, to guide 
them, it seems to me the most sensible plan is to 
try experiments on a small scale, with different 
trustworthy fertilizers of high grade. The ones 
that prove most satisfactory, can then be used with 
confidence, in larger quantities. The amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, which our 





commercial fertilizers furnish, is shown by analy- 
ses, of which some samples are given in 
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These analyses were made at our Experiment 
Station, from one of whose circulars I take the fol- 
lowing explanations, referring for further details, 
especially concerning phosphoric acid, soluble, in- 
soluble, etc., to the “ Talk about Artificial Fertiliz- 
ers’? in the February American Agriculturist, and 
“ Correspondence” on page 154 of the present 
number. Of the ingredients mentioned, 


THE WarTER is that which dries out on heating at 212° 
Farenheit, No. 2 has 16.6 per cent, or 16%/, Ibs. in 100, 
and No. 4, has 4.2 per cent. 

THE ORGANIC AND VOLATILE MATTERS are those 
which may be burned off after the water is removed. 
They are so called *‘ animal and vegetable matters,”’ and 
contain the Nitrogen of these fertilizers. .« 

SutpHuric Actp, Limg, ETo.—If the ash which re- 
mains after drying and burning, be treated with strong 
acids, a portion will dissolve. This will include the 
Phosphoric Acid, the Sulphuric Acid, the Lime, and some 
other materials as iron, alumina, soda, silica, whose 
proportions are not determined. The Sulphuric Acid 
and Lime which, when combined, form sulphate of 
lime, or “ plaster,” though valuable, are not sufficiently 
so to make them worthy of special account in analyses 
of high-priced manures. The other materials have no 
agricultural value. 

Sanp.—The residue which resists the action of both 
fire and strong acids, consists of silica and other mineral 
matters. These have no fertilizing value, and are classed 
as Sand. While Nos. 1 and 2 had scarcely any of these, 
No. 4 had 63.1 per cent, or 1,262 lbs. to the ton! The im- 
portant ingredients of the above fertilizers (which con- 
tain no potash), are Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen. 

PuosPHorio Actp.—Soluble, is readily available to the 
plant, while in the insoluble form it is much less so. 

Nitrogen, Ammonta.—In our ordinary fertilizers, ex- 
cept sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda, much or 
all of the nitrogen exists in unavailable forms. By more 
or less rapid processes of decay in the soil, these are 
changed to other compounds, of which ammonia is one, 
and which the plant can readily use as fond, 14 parts 
by weight of nitrogen are contained in and reckoned 
as “equivalent to’ 17 parts by weight of ammonia. 

The amount of valuable ingredients in the above 
fertilizers will appear more clearly if we give, in- 
stead of percentages, the number of pounds of each 
in a ton. Each one per cent, or 1 lb. in 100, is 
equal to 20 Ibs. in a ton of 2,000 lbs. No, 1 would 
have 23.320, or 466 lbs. of soluble Phosphoric 
Acid. The figures thus calculated would stand : 

Table 28. 
POUNDS OF VALUABLE INGREDIENTS AND SAND IN ONE TON. 
No. 1.] No. 2.| No. 3.| No. 4.] No.5. 


465 |116 |198 
174/234 82 
187.4 | 32.4 








Phosphoric Acid, Soluble..... 
Phosphoric Acid, Insolable.. 
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It thus appears that No. 1 yielded of Phosphoric 
Acid, soluble, 466 lbs ; insoluble, 174 lbs., making 
together 640 lbs. of Phosphorie Acid to the ton. 
This was a very pure superphosphate of a much 
higher grade than is often seen in this country, 
though such are very common in Europe. Con- 
trast this with No. 5, which though sold as a super- 
phosphate, had no soluble phosphoric acid, and 
only 56 Ibs. insoluble phosphoric acid in the ton. 
Mr. J. H., of Connecticut, requests me ‘‘to give us 
farmers some rules by which to calculate the value 


4 56 
28.2 | 20.9 








of. a fertilizer from an analysis,” and adds, “ If you 

will illustrate the rule by some examples it will be 

all the better.’’ 

Agricultural and Commercial Values of 
Fertilizers. 

The Agricultural Value of a Fertilizer—the gain 
which will result from its use in a given case—is 
subject to such varying conditions of soil, climate, 
culture, and crop, as to preclude the possibility of 
exact estimate. The Commercial value being de- 
pendent upon its composition and the state of the 
market, admits of more nearly correct calculation. 
When Mr. H. buys sugar and coffee, his bill is made 
out by multiplying the number of pounds of each 
article by the price per pound, and adding the two 
products. On the same principle it is customary to 
make estimates of the commercial value of fertil- 
izers by giving a certain value to each pound of the 
valuable ingredients they contain. Thus, Prof. 
Johnson, Chemist of the Connecticut Board of Ag- 
riculture, in his last report, assumes for Phosphoric 
Acid, soluble, 15 cts. ; reverted, 10 cts. ; and insol- 
uble 6 cts. per ib., and for Nitrogen in bone (not 
finely pulverized), 20 cents; and in ammoniated 
superphosphates and guano in which it is, gener- 
ally, more available, 25cents per lb. At these rates 
the 466 lbs. of soluble Phosphoric Acid in No.1 
would be worth (466 x 15), $69.90, and the 174 lbs. 
insoluble Phosphoric Acid (174 x 6), $10.44, and the 
two together ($69.90+$10.44), or $80.34, which 
would be the estimated commercial value per ton. 
The table below gives the values as thus calculated, 
together with the selling prices : 


Table 29.—CALCULATED COMMERCIAL VALUE OF IN- 
GREDIENTS IN A TON, AND SELLING PRICE. 


























These ‘numbers refer to Table, 5 No. 1. 1.1. 2.| No. 3.| No. 4.) No.5 

Phosphoric Acid, Solubie....|$00.90 $17.25/$2985|8 |$ 
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It is but just to say, that No. 5 was a fraudulent 
article, such as no substantial dealers will handle, 
and that the most of the fertilizers sold in this re- 
gion come nearer in composition to Nos. 2 and 3. 

The above method of estimating the commercial 
values of fertilizers is not in all respects satisfac- 
tory. The Experiment Station circular referred to, 
gives calculations of the cost of each pound of the 
valuable ingredients. Without explaining the 
mathematical processes employed, I give results in 
Table 30.—ActTvaL Cost PER POUND IN CENTS, OF THE 


VALUABLE INGREDIENTS OF THESE FERTILIZERS WHEN 
BOUGHT AT THE SELLING PRICES STATED. 





One Pound of Each Ingredi-| No.1.|No.2.| No.8 No 4.1.0.5 





ent Costs in | 
| Cts, Cis, Cta. | Cts. | Cts. 
Fpeaemont ic Acid, Lavianss.:| 11.8 | 11.5] 148 
Phosphoric Acid, Insoluble..; 4.7 | 46] 5.9 | 15.5} 41,1 
WLTORON s, 5906.000s0800c0dsp 0000 19,2 | 23.6 615 167.0 





High and Low-priced Fertilizers—Frauds 
and their Prevention. 

The above table is worthy of most careful study. 
The soluble phosphoric acid in No. 1 costs 113/, ets., 
and in No. 8, 14%/, cents per pound. The insoluble 
acid varies from 43/, to 41 ceuts per pound. And 
while a pound of nitrogen costs 19!/, in the guano, 
in the poudrette it costs 64'/., and in No. 5 167 ets. ! 
If any man were to pay 41 cents a pound for nails 
he might buy for 5 cents, or $1.67 a yard for one 
kind of cloth when another equally good could be 
had for 20 cents, we should hardly have words to 
describe his folly. And yet hundreds of shrewd, 
careful farmers in this good country of ours, are 
buying nitrogen and phosphoric acid, at prices 
from 85 to nearly 300 per cent, and more, above what 
they need to pay. For the guano and superphios- 
phates the above comparison isa just one. But it 
fails to meet so aggravated a case as that of the 
fraudulent phosphate, No. 5. Here the buyers not 
only paid 41 cents for every one of the few pounds 
of insoluble phosphoric acid, and $1.67 for each 
pound of nitrogen, but with every ton of the fertil- 
izer they put on their land, they had to haul and 
handle 943 pounds of sand, which neither fire will 
burn nor the strongest acid dissolve, and they 
bought besides a quantity of fragments of wood 
aud coal and other equally worthless material. _ 
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In the Experiment Station circular referred to, 
occurs the following : 

WHAT HAVE THE FARMERS OF CONNECTICUT TO DO 
ABOUT THIS MATTER? 

The answer to this question is simple. 

ist. Let them buy only those fertilizers whose chemi- 
eal composition is distinctly stated and guaranteed by 
the seller. 

2nd. Of these, let them select the ones which furnish 
the fertilizing ingredients their land and crops need, in 
the best form and at the lowest price per pound. 

If they are not certain that the articles they purchase 
are equal to the guarantee, let them send carefully and 
fairly chosen samples to the Station for analysis. 

In brief, let buyers and sellers know what is the com- 
position of their fertilizers, and give preference to those 
in which, not the whole bagfull or ton, but the valuable 
materials contained therein, are the cheapest. In this 
way, poor and fraudulent articles will be driven from the 
market, honest dealers will be encouraged to sell, and 
progressive farmers to use good articles, and tens of 
thousands of dollars will be saved every year to them 
and to the State. By this means and this means alone, 
can the much needed regulation of the trade in commer- 
cial fertilizers be brought about. 

For some descriptions of other fertilizers, see 
‘“‘ Correspondence,” page 154. 

en 


Forest Tree Planting. 
THIRD ARTICLE, 

When a farmer has decided to plant trees, and 
has made up his mind as to the kinds he will plant, 
he is met by the question “‘ How shall I get them?” 
and it is to this that we shall devote the present 
article. Trees are to be procured in two ways. Ist. 
They may be obtained as seed or cuttings, and raised 
from those; or 2nd. They may be had as young 
trees, either taken from the forest, or raised by the 
nurserymen who make it a business. The question 
whether one saall raise his own trees, answers it- 
self in the affirmative, in the case of a very few; all 
those raised from cuttings, most prominent of 
which are the Willow and Poplar, or Cottonwood, 
grow so readily that there is every reason why the 
farmer should procure cuttings, as their cost and 
transportation is greatly less than that of trees; 
they are much more easily and cheaply planted, and 
are almost as certain to grow as cuttings, as they 
would be if they had roots. Then there are certain 
trees that are so difficult to transplant, that they 
rarely succeed unless the seeds are planted where 
the trees are to stand; prominent among these are 
the Hickories, Black Walnut, Butternut, and per- 
haps the Oaks, though many assert that these 
may as well be transplanted. The remaining trees, 
including Evergreens, are raised from seeds in beds, 
transplanted usually at the end of two years, either 
into rows, where they grow one, two, or more 
years, before settiag in place, or are set directly in 
the plantation, the treatment depending upon the 
kind of tree. There are but few subjects upon 
which we have more inquiries, than this of raising 
forest trees from seed ; since the article which ap- 
peared last month, several have written to request 
us to be sure and tell about raising them this 











- month. We are aware of the great interest felt in 


this matter, but first let us consider whether a farm- 
er had better raise his trees from seed at all? Should 
one come to us with this question, we should an- 
swer in what is called the ‘‘ Yankee fashion,’’ some- 
thing thus: Have you heretofore worked in the 
garden? Do you work. in the kitchen garden, as a 
matter of choice, or do you manage as a wealthy 
old farmer we once knew in Michigan did? He 
would hire’a man to cut wood, but take the axe him- 
self, and send the hired man into the garden—he 
would not be known as aman who hired a gar- 
dener. Ifthe wife’s or daughter’s house plants are 
weakly, do you interest yourself in them, trying to 
find out if the trouble is poor soil, worms in the 
pot; “bugs”? on the leaves, or what not, and then 
try to learn and apply the proper remedy? Have 
you force enough on the farm to allow you to leave 
the field at any time, and spend half a day, more or 
less, in the garden? In short, have you the time, 
knowledge, skill, patience, and more than all, the 
taste, which would allow you to give the tree seed- 
lings the care they need? If so, then raise your 








own trees, for with these, it is not difficult. If you 
have not these, buy the young trees, and do some- 
thing else to earn the money to pay forthem. Tree 
seeds, on the whole, require more care than vege- 
table seeds, and it is often more difficult to manage 
a bed of the hardiest forest trees, than one of the 
most delicate flowering plants. We would not dis- 
courage any one who would grow trees from seed, 
but it is well that all should know at the outset 
what to expect. One who is familiar with farm 
crops only, is no more qualified to raise a lot of 
tree seedlings, than one who has only taken care of 
cattle is to assume charge of an apiary ; in either 
case the intelligent person will wish to learn what 
is necessary to be done. To show that we have not 
overestimated the difficulties, we will give an in- 
stance in which those who have the largest experi- 
ence, and who make it their sole business, often 
meet with great losses,-.Last, fall we were at the 
nursery of Robert Douglas & Sons, at Waukegan, 
Ill, where forest tree seedlings are raised. more ex- 
tensively than elsewhere—literally by the million, 
and where acres upon acres are under screens of 
brush. Mr. Douglas took us to his sced beds, say- 
ing that from absence and illness they had not had 
their usual attention, but he was not prepared: for 
the sight which awaited him. There had been rains 
and damp weather for a week or two, and in this 
time the weeds had made fearful havoc in his beds; 
a nut-grass, (Cyperus), had taken possession of 
some, while a Marchantia; or liverwort; that green, 
flat growth often seen indamp places, and on the 
surface of the earth in flower pots, had spread it- 
self in sheets over the beds, choking and destroy- 
ing the young seedlings. Here were thousands 
upon thousands of young trees, from an inch to 
three inches high, swept off at once, and, as many 

of the beds were of the rarer California Evergreens, 

the loss in the cost of seed must have been large. 

The farmer who raises his own trees, has to con- 

tend with losses from excessive moisture, and 

from other causes. Hence we say that in the 

majority of cases it is better to buy the trees 

from those who raise them as a business. It 
may happen that there will be in a neighborhood 

some one who can give the requisite care to them ; 
and he may arrange with the others to raise young 
trees for them, to the benefit of all concerned, for 
we wish it to be distinctly understood that there is 
nothing that need prevent the farmer from raising 
trees from seed, if he can afford to do it. 

To return to trees from cuttings. In localities 
absolutely tree-less, and exposed to strong winds, 
it is advisable to plant a shelter to break the force 
of prevailing winds, as it will be difficult to get 
many forest trees to grow unless they have this at 
first. Cuttings of White Willow or Poplar may be 
set at once. The cuttings should not be less than 
8 inches long and !/; inch in diameter, and better 


if a foot long and an inch thick. Some prefer - 


truncheons 4 feet long and as large as one’s arm, 
but these are difficult to get. A strip 3 feet wide 
should be well plowed, and the cuttings set a foot 
apart in a single row, or two feet apart in two rows 
two feet from one another. Set well down, with 
the upper bud just at the surface. In two years 
these will afford some protection to other trees, and 
in five years it will be ample. N. B.—Unless the 
plants can be kept as clean as a corncrop all 
through the summer, don’t set any. 

As to seeds that must be sown in place: Hicko- 
ries, Black Walnut, and Butternut. It must be 
recollected that these, though the most robust of 
trees, are in their infant state more bothersome 
than a Geranium, and unless they are partly shel- 
tered from the hot sun and cutting winds, will 
suddenly ‘‘miff.”’ If a tree is wanted here and 
there, two or three seeds may be put near together 
in a sheltered place, taking out all but one the sec- 
ond year. A profitable way is to plant Hickories 
thickly, allowing for thinning for hoop-poles and 
other uses. Here the ground must be devoted to 
the plants. The nuts may be planted in rows 6 feet 
apart, and a foot apart in the row; ‘a sufficient 
number of rows of Indian corn must be sown 
through the plantation to afford abundant shade 
and protection against the wind—in every third or 
fourth row, according to the hight of stalk; this 





a 
should be continued the second year, ¢haviging the 
row, and of course providing manure for the corn. 
Unless these above named ‘seeds have ‘been well 
preserved through the winter, it is better to wait 
until next fall, then get the seeds and pack them 
in boxes with sand, or put them fn ‘heaps out of 
doors and cover well with turf. 

Seeds to be raised in a seed-bed, in some cases 
come up as readily as beans, and in others lay 
two and three years before they start. Among the 
slow ones are the Thorns ‘and Red Cedar. Having 
prepared a good seed-bed, of fine, rich, open soil, 
the larger seeds, like Locust, may be sown in rows, 
and the smaller, like the majority of Evergreens, 
Birches, Larch, etc., may be sown broadcast, 
raked in, and rolled. All seed-beds are better, and 
those of Evergreens muste;(provided with shade. 
On a smiil scale a lattice of laths, made with the 
laths as far apart as wide, and supported a foot 
above the bed will answer. On the large scale, the 
labor of removing the screens would be 20us, 
hence @ shelter high enough to work under is im- 
portant. We have alluded to the screened. acres of 
R. Douglas & Sons ; these screens are 7 feet high, 
and are made by setting posts in the ground, nail- 
ing strips from one to the other at the top, and lay- 
ing on brush or-limbs of any kind. An absolute 
shade is not so much needed:as a partialone, and 
there must be an abundant circulation of air among 
the plants, and they must have light enough for a 
healthy growth, Sow as early as the beds are ready. 

Some seeds need preparation deforesowing. The 
common or black Locust should be scalded. But- 
ton Ball, which grows readily from cuttings, needs 
soaking. Osage Orange should be sprouted by 
scalding, pouring off the water, and keeping moist 
and warm until the germ shows. The Ailanthus 
and Pawlonia grow readily from pieces of the roots, 
and so do many of our ornamental shrubs, but it 
needs further experiment before we know the ex- 
tent to which this mode of propagation may be ap- 
plied ; in Europe it is used for the Locust and some 
Elms. The root-cuttings should be taken up in the 
fall, cut into pieces 4 to 6 inches long, mixed with 
earth in a box, and buried where water will not 
stand. These are to be set in the spring. Nearly 
all large seed-dealers keep the tree seeds most in 
demand ;_ those who make a specialty of them are 
Arthur Bryant, Jr., Princeton, Ill.; R. Douglas & 
Sons, Waukegan, Ill.; Thomas Meehan, German- 
town, Pa., and J. M. Thorburn & Co., N. Y. City. 
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A Country or Village House Costing 
$2,900.—For Physicians, Lawyers, Cler- 
gymen, Justices, Notaries, Editors, Etc. 


BY. 8. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
——_>— 


This plan is designed to meet the wants of a 
large class residing in the country, or smaller vil- 
lages, who are not only directly interested in agri- 
cultural pursuits, but who have also some profes- 
sional or official vocation, such as: Physicians, 
Lawyers, Justices, Notaries, Clergymen, ete. They 
require in connection with their residences, an 
apartment adapted to their special callings, that 
shall in no way interfere with their domestic ar- 
rangements, where all persons making business 
calls may enter without feeling that they are in- 
truding on the privacy of the household....Ele= 
vation (fig. 1).—The exterior outlines and dress 
of this plan are a fair representation of the prevail- 
ing styles of American rural house architecture, in 
its most genteel and practical forms. . There is a 
manifest propriety in the strong and decided fea- 
tures of the exterior finish of this example, wherein 
each part has its distinctive characteristics of util- 
ity, harmony, and truthfulness—a combination 
that never fails to please even the most. tasteful, 
and it may therefore be regarded.as the real basis 
of beauty. We frequently meet with oddly pro- 
portioned country houses, evidently constructed 
solely with regard to utility, that: present a stunted 
and cadaverous appearance, having been shorn of 
their beauty through a mistaken idea that economy 
precludes the least indulgence in taste. Good 
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taste only demands that: every separate part of any 
building shall-be in harmony with the whole, and 
this feature of harmony is: not so much a subject 







of expenes as of expression, being a result of mode 
rather than the matter of construction. The mate- 
rials necessarily required for any building, assume 
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Fig. 2:—PLan OF CELLAR. 
shape and expression, according to the methods of 
their application, and they may be applied in dis- 
proportion; so as to be of permanent disgrace ; 
whereas the same materials properly and intelli- 
gently used, with a like expense of handling, de- 
velop into proportionate and expressive forms of 
elegance and grace. A building constructed as in- 
dicated by these plans, presents a pleasing appear- 
ance from any direction, each face being broken by 
wings or other projections, which give relief from 
the formalities of a large flat surface. From the front 
there is an expression of completeness indicating 
full provision for comfort, and an air of contentment. 
From the sides are presented to the best advantage 
the more extended surfaces, including the large 
corniced gables of the principal building, the rear 
wing, and other projections. The rear has an 
equally finished and satisfactory appearance. ... 
The Cellar (fig. 2), is the full size of the 
ground plans, with a clear hight of 7 feet. The 5 
cellar windows are placed where they will admit 
light to every part.. An outside entrance is under 
the rear lobby, and a stairway leads directly to the 
kitchen....First Story (fig. 3).—The arrange- 
ment is very simple and convenient, comprising 
good-sized. .Hall, Parlor, Living-room, Kitchen, 
Office, Study, 5.Closets and 2 Stairways, with eceil- 
ings 10 feet high. - The Parlor is pleasantly situated, 


-has 2 front. windows opening directly to the piazza, 


from which they derive shade and protection. The 





’ rig. 1.—ELEVATION or “LOUSE, WITH OFFICE ATTACHED. 





Dining or living-room opens into the hall, parlor,and 
kitchen, and has two closets. One end of this room 
is octagonal, and extends 6 feet beyond the face 
of the principal wall, 
with 3 windows af- 
fording a pleasant out- 
look. The Kitchen ad- 
joins the dining room, 
has two closets, is 
fitted up with a Range, 

Sink, and Wash- 

tubs, and’ is conveni- 

‘ ently connected with 

the cellar and with sec- 

ond story by private 
stairways. ,The Office 
is entered from the 
front porch, and is in 
direct communication 

j with the principal hall, 

has a good sized closet 

, from the space under 

,the principal - stairs, 

and has a private room 
or Study.......Sece 
ond Story (fig. 4), 
—This is divided into 
i ' ey i 4 commodious apart- 
wit : 

Hi yr ments, besides a hall, 
Bath-room, dnd _ the 
necessary closets, and 
has ceilings 8 feet high 
mn the main building, 

and 7 feet in the rear wing. The Bath-room is pro- 

vided with a seat closetand bath-tub. An inclosed 
stairway leads to the Attic, where two or more bed- 
rooms may be finished, besides leaving space for 
garret. purposes. The Tank placed over the ceil- 
ing of the bath-room, is arranged to receive wa- 
ter from the principal roof, and is provided with an 
overflow pipe leading to the cistern....dieneral 
Requirements.—Full brick foundations are 
estimated for. Where coarse stone can be:had, they 
answer as well, and at less cost, for the portions 
below ground ; they should be laid even with the 
brick-work on the inside ,when finished. . The 
wood-work is to be substantially constructed of 
good and sufficient materials throughout.. The 
Roofs of the piazza, stoop, bay, lobby, and window 
caps, are covered with charcoal tin, and in gach 
case an allowance is made for a “ flashing” of six 
inehes in width to turn up behind the siding to 
prevent leakage. The principal and the two wing 
roofs are each covered with dark slate with ridge 
plates of zinc. The Gutters are to be those de- 

scribed. on page 173, American Agriculturist, 1875. 

The joinings of the wing roofs against the main 

building are made perfectly tight by laying in, 

against the building, right angle strips of zinc or 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


tin “‘ flashing,’’ with each course of slate before the 
siding is put on. Slate is unquestionably the best. 





material for such roofing when. the form of roof 
will admit of its use; its cost is the same ag for 
good tinning, and about 2 cents per square foot in 
excess of pine shingles; when once properly done 
will last for centuries; it is fire-proof, and the 
water from it is much purer, an important con- 
sideration when rain and cistern water is used for 
cooking or drinking. Its color and appearance are 
agreeable—in fact roofs of other materials are often 
painted in imitation of slate from choice...,,, The 
most expressive portions of any buildings are their 
projecting cornices. As a rule, for houses of this 
style, such projections should be one inch for every 
Soot of their hight from the foundation. And the same 
rule will apply to every detail of the exterior finish ; 
for example, as in this case, the principal building 
being 22 feet high at the plate, the principal cor- 
nices should project 22 inches ; the piazza being 11 
feet high, its cornice projects 11 inches ; the win- 
dows 6 feet high, have caps projecting 6 inches, 
etc. By this simple rule all such projections may 
be readily determined, and thus secure perfect pro- 














portion and harmony 

of parts....The in- CHAMBER 

side Plastering is sige 

“three-coat work.” 

All side walls should acon 

be continued down 

close to the floor, and oe - 
care should be taken ms re 
to make the walls | 3 
straight and true, “awe 





with the second coat 
of “ browning,” for 


the last or white coat, om 2 
though appliedinthe 1 fie 
best. manner, can 


never overcome mal- Hy 
formations in the 
body of the plaster- -a 
ing ; on the contrary, 
the finer the finish of 
last coat, the more 
visibly will such de- Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND 
fects appear. Inthe FLOOR 

concluding estimate, 35 cents per yard is allow- 
ed for the cost of plastering, which is ample .as 
shown by these calculations for 100 yards, viz: 


CHAMBER 
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a0 tae $20 1 Wad: ode Shen ccscccdctegeees coleaboane $4 00 
10 bs. Lath Nails @ 7c; # B..... my 
4 barrels Lime @ 150% eat . 520 
5 loads Sand @ 40c. # load........... eee (B00 
1 barrel finishing Lime @ $1.60 B barrel.......ceecsesess 1 60 
4 bushel Plaster, 50c. ; 1 bushel hair, 80c............ ...° 100 
PCA BO T?.....- + apocies suey: oobmameeeiiy copes - 3,00 
Labor. Putting on Lath, @ Ic. # bunch. - $00 
i day Laborer (mixing mortar), @ $1.50 # day G5 
144 days Mason (work), @ # ny, .-Galabeiated. .-0 450 
1% days Laborer (*‘ tending mason), @ ‘ane. per day. 2 2 
Use of Screen, Water Barrel, and Scaffolding....,...... 2 00 






otal cost for 100 square yaree A igh 208 


Estims ated at 35c. @ yard 
In some localities a practice prevails among mia- 
sons of including in their measurements of plaster- 
ing one-half of the openings of doors and windows, 
which is obviously unjust, and a frequent cause of 
dispute. Such openings will average at least 2 
yards each—in this house would aggregate 50 
yards—and in every case should be deducted, 
unless otherwise agreed previously. Estimate : 
13 yards Excavation, @ 5c. per Vard..........cscecees 
2,000 Brick laid complete @ $l5r# 1,000... 20-000... .s es 
7 feet Stone Steps, and poping. @ 4 c. per tt. . 
841 yards Plastering, @ 35c. od yar 
5,135 feet Timber, @ $2 per 
viz. 1 Sill, 4x8 in. x 200 ft. har 
1 'Girder, 4x8 in. x 50 tt. long. Ties, dx 
7 Posts, 4x7 in. x 21 ft.long. 1 Ridge, — in: "X 26 ft. long. 


2 Posts, 4x7in. x 18 ft. long. 20R alters, 8x5 in.x 20 ft. lg. 
2 Posts, 4x6 in. aE &. long. 35 Beams, 3x8 in. x 22 ft. Vg. 





Meocvecceresseesderssensese- es 


102,70 
Piates, a ha x 100 ft. long. 
x 390 feet long. 















Piazza, $x8 in. x 82 ft. long. 9 Beams, 3x8 in. x 19 ft. Ve. 
Piazza, 8x5 in. x 40 ft.long. 21 Beams, 3x8 in, = shave YY 
4 Locust Posts in Cellar, @ ach 15 
875 Wall Strips, 2x4, @ 13¢. e r 
120 tbs, Tarred -aper or Felting, @ 3c. a D.. . 
$90 Sidifig, 10 Inch, @ 2c. CACN........ccccccccccccccccce 40 
Materials in Cornices, W ober ~ eet Wit eb] & De 0de eve 60.00 
213 Hemlock Boards (for roofing), @ Oe. each, . 42.60 
18% squares Slate Roofing, @ $9 # square..... - «- 166.50 
8 squares Tin, @ $8 @ square. Be de oegpmecegocces + 24.00 
300 Flooring, 9in. PROP acdsee cncttess- +o -Feccegae 84.00 
Sti RITBy COMDIAL, «4 awersps io Sends soe cdsdddsddodbibedodee 100.00 
5 Cellar Windows, complete, @ $6 each.. .. 30.00 
18 Plain Windows, complete, @ $12 each. 216.00 
35 Doors, complete, @ $10 each............ . 850.00 
Piazza, Porch, and Lobby. ee preter eee 150.00 
4 Ma untels, complete, @ SPV. CACD ee. cccisegs coeds cbceocss 80.00 
Closet finish, completé..........cssescccesee vee 25.00 
Range and Elevated Oven; ete., complete. . 80.00 
Plumbing, complete.,........ssssseceesee oe ++» 175,00 
— an Speaking Tubes, complete... «-- 15.00 
Nails, $25; Painting, $200; Carting, $85................+ 260.09 
Carpenter's labor not inciuded a oven........ 250.00 
ANCIGSMORES. £5,.. 05505. cccs BivevdsdecccectdeGoesvees -. 2505 
EAE TR, DOO i aniasc as cacnavecasseskicscncees $2,900.00 
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The Care of Early Lambs. 
ee 
The subject of the engraving here given, was 
suggested by a thoughtful correspondent, and will 
no doubt recall to the minds of many shepherds the 
loss of early lambs, that might have been saved, 
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turned out of doors, it would be benefited by some 
protection. In some places where sudden late 
cold storms are expected at this season, the shep- 
herds provide themselves with pieces of blanket or 
carpet, with which they cover the bodies of the 
lambs. These are fastened upon the lamb by draw- 
ing the edges together beneath the belly and in 








there, is more effective than elsewhere. In very 
bad cases, when life seems almost extinet,; and the 
warm bath of no avail, continued rubbing along the 
spine with liniment of ammonia, or ‘spirits of tur- 
pentine, or other stimulating application, will re- 
store thelamb. At this season it is well to keep 
the lambs near hone, so as te ayoid danger; the 
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THE CHILLED LAMB.=— Drawn ana Enyraved for the American Agriculturist. 


had they been carefully nursed through a severe 
chill, occasioned by a cold storm in spring? It is 
safe to estimate that at least one-tenth of the lambs 
that are dropped fail to reach maturity, either 
through accident, or want of care, or from exposure 
to sudden storms. Young lambs are naturally 
hardy, and dry cold scarcely affects them, while a 
cold rain or a snow storm quickly chills and par- | 
alyses them. After the lambs have been sent. to 
the fields with the ewes, extra watchfulness should 
be exercised, especially ata season, when sudden 
changes are likely to oceur. The chilled lamb may 
sometimes be found seemirigly dead, with nothing 
byt a slight quivering of the eye-lids, to denote 
that life remains, or stiff and convulsed. In such 
cases an immediate warm bath, and rubbing dry 
with a soft flannel cloth, will nearly always revive 
the lamb; a tea-spoonful of hot whisky or gin and 
water, will aid the recovery. If this is not at 
hand, a little hot ginger or peppermint tea, sweet- 
ened, may be used. Before the lamb is again 





front of the chest, by means of one or two stitches, 
and the covering remains until the danger is past. 
Our correspondent suggests using legs of worn 
out knitted stockings, the legs to be drawn over 
the lamb’s body. The most vulnerable part is 
th> back along the spine. The nervous system 
which concentrates in the spine, is much more ex- 
tensive than that which centers in the brain. In 
the sheep there are ten pairs of nerves centering in 
the brain, and thirty pairs starting from the spi- 
nal cord. These spinal nerves convey both sensa- 
tion and motion tothe limbs. Any injury to these 
causes paralysis or loss of the power of motion to 
the limbs, and it is this which affects lambs more 
than any other trouble to which they are subject. 
Much of this certainly results from cold and damp, 
and the wool of the lamb, which isa protection 
against dry cold, helps to make matters worse, 
when it is wet with rain and snow. Thus it is that 
a warm bath applied to the back of a lamb, so soon 
helps to a recovery, and. any protection applied 
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cost of a little extra food for the ews, would be 
less in amount, than the loss of two or'three lambs. 
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Tim Bunker on Printer’s Ink. 
——_o—— 

“Have you got a game ruster?” said Jake 
Frink to me one morning last week, as he came 
over to our house. 

‘*No I haven’t. What's up now ?” I inquired. 

‘*Why you see, Squire Bunker, that boy of mine, 
up in the White Oaks, has got it into his head that 
if he can raise some game chickens, he can make 
his fortune in a short time—says he won ten dollars 
on a bet last week ona fightin’ cock—at a little set- 
to some of his neighbors had in his barn-yard, and 
if he had some smart rusters that would stand 
steel every time, he could make more money in a 
cock-pit in one month than he could peddlin’ char- 
coal in a hull year—and I guess he’srite. Says he’s 
got two pullets that is all rite, and if he can git a 
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ruster that is dead game, he would raise some 
chickens next season that would have the grit in 
’em, and he would bet on the White Oaks agin the 
hull state of Connecticut. I knew you kept blood- 
ed fowls, and I didn’t know but you might have 
some of that kind.” 

“ No, I don’t keep that kind. Why don’t you use 
printer’s ink ?”’ 

“ Printer’s ink !”” exclaimed Jake, “I should like 
to know what that has got to do with it. I’ve 
heerd of printer’s ink for canker-worms, but I 
never heerd of it for rusters—how d’ye apply it?”’ 

“Just put it inthe Hookertown Gazette under 
head of Wants—like this, ‘‘ Wanted to buy a year- 
ling ‘cock, warranted dead game, Jacob Frink, 
Hookertown, Ct.’’ 

“Never did sich a thing in my life. Taint no 
use. Imever read advertisements, and guess no- 
body else don’t. They’re pretty much all doctor 
stuff, Might be some use in it ef I wasa Steam 
Doctor.”’ 

* Just try it,’ said I, “and if you don’t hear of 
roosters in less than a week, I'll pay the bill.” 

I didn’t much think Jake would advertise, but 
the notion seemed to work, especially my paying 
the bill, and I guess the thought of getting that on 
to mehad more to do with it than his faith in prin- 
ter’s ink. He made a straight wake for the Gazette 
Office, and told the printer to advertise for a Game 
Rooster as above, and send the bill to me. The 
Hookertown Gazette is printed on Thursday, and 
distributed to town subscribers by carrier, and the 
rest sent off by mail. Jake got his paper the same 
evening, and for the first time began to look at the 
advertisements. It. was quite a while before he 
could find his rooster, and when he did it only oc- 
cupied the space of two lines, and seemed 60 ridic- 
ulously small, that nobody could notice it. He cer- 
tainly would not have seen it, if he had not known 
it was there and been looking for it. He thought 
he had stuck Timothy Bunker this time, and would 
get square on the Horse-pond lot trade. Next 
morning Jake was waked just after daybreak by a 
loud knock on his door. Jake poked his head out of 
the chamber window, and shouted ‘‘ who’s there ?” 

Billy Peckham’s voice answered from below, “I 
saw your advertisement in the paper last evening, 
Mr, Frink, and I thought I’d catch my rooster this 
morning before he got off the roost. He has licked 
in six fights, and will kill any rooster in town. He 
was a year old last spring, and cost me ten dollars. 

‘But if you want him for Kier you can have him for 
five dollars. If the White Oaks are goin’ in to this 
business, I guess I'll sell out.” 

“Couldn’t think of giving that,” Jake answered, 
and shut the window in He put on his 
clothes, and while he was kindling his fire in the 
her rap et the door.. Ben Porter had 
ought up his rooster in a covered basket, said he 

saw the notice in the paper, and thought he would 
bring up his black-breasted red game, that he would 
warrant to stand steel, and lick all the roosters in 
town. The bird cost him fifteen dollars, and he had 
made a hundred on him, knowing just how to bet. 
He could have him for twenty dollars. Didn’t care 
a cent whether he took himor not. Two men were 
after the bird, and he only offered him as a matter 
of neighborly accommodation. 

“Twenty dollars,” exclaimed Jake, ‘ that’s all a 
feller can git fora two-year-old steer. I ain’t a fool 
quite.”’ 

Jake started to’milk his farrow cow, and on his 
way to the yard, he met a boy with 2 game Bantam 
cock under hisarm, in earnest to sell. He admitted 
the cock was small; but he was true as steel, and 
had whipt Deacon Smith’s Buff Cochin, five times 
his weight, in a pitched battle. He hated to part 
with him, but would sell for three dollars cash on 
the nail., When Jake had done milking, he found 
at the barn-yard bars two more boys waiting for 
him, one with a cock in a bag, and. the other with 
a bird under his arm. They were only common 

“roosters, and Jake. declined to buy. As he came 
out from breakfast,.and was going to yoke the cat- 
tle, Mike Flaharty met him with a dressed fowl in 
a -—“and sure it. was a dead-game rooster 
that-ye were wantin’, and I thought Mistress Frink 
might, be having company to dine, and I brought 










him up airly.” Jake thought there was a differ- 
ence between a dead-game cock and a cock dead, 
but failed to make Mike see it, and he went off in 
a pet. He nowstarted on his sled for the wood-lot, 
and was hailed seven times on Hookertown street 
about that ‘dead game ruster.”” It seemed as if 
every man had rooster on the brain, and the boys 
rooster on the tongue. He began to think Hook- 
ertown had done nothing else but breed game birds 
for the last few years. Saturday he went down to 
the Grocery Store, where they keep the Post Office, 
for a jug of molasses, and Colonel Sizer, the post- 
master, told him he had some letters, which was a 
very rare thing. He thought at once that some of 
his wife’s folks must be sick or dead, especially as 
the letters were all post-marked Shadtown. He 
was thinking of a funeral when he opened the first 
letter, but there was nothing dead but that “‘ game 
ruster.”? Every letter offered game birds varying 
in price from one dollar to twenty. As he opened 
the eleventh and last letter, and caught sight of 
that game bird, he dropped his spectacles, and 
made for the door. He did not stop until he 
reached the Gazette Office—where he offered the 
following advertisement for next week: ‘‘ No more 
Game Rusters wanted, Jacob Frink.” 

Jake is converted to a firm faith in printer’s ink, 
and there is not the least danger of his falling from 
grace. I wish we had more of these conversions. 
Not one farmer in ten pays out a dollar a year for 
advertising—either for what he wants or what he 
has to sell. He does not read the advertisements 
in his agricultural paper if he takes one—and if he 
ever ventures upon fine stock of any kind, he 
grudges a few dollars for printer’s ink, and sells 
them to some middle-man who advertises and 
doubles his money. He thinks fine stock don’t 
pay. Printer’s ink would make it pay, and every 
thing else worth raising upon the farm. 

Hookertown, Ct., Yours to command, 

Feb. 14th, 18%6. t Timotuy Bunker, Esq. 

[The Squire’s articles always havea “pint” to 
them, and this hits more directly than he thinks. 
Of late we have published illustrations of fowls of 
various kinds, and have been actually overwhelmed 
with letters asking where such birds can be had. 
Now we have no time to hunt up the names of the 
dealers and reply to these letters, many of which 
come each day. If poultry raisers wish to sell their 
stock they should follow Tim Bunker’s advice and 
“try printer’s ink.’ If only a small portion of the 
letters about poultry received by us within the last 
two or three months, resulted in purchases, several 
poultry yards would be exhausted. When we have 
described and figured a breed, there our part ends 
—we wish to state once.more that we have no fowls 
nor eggs to sell, and do not expect to have.—Eb.] 





Among the Farmers.—No. 3. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
—_——- 


A few weeks ago business took me among the 
farmers of the Valley of the Farmington, in Con- 
necticut, and especially among those af the old 
town of Farmington itself. One may go far to find 
a better specimen of.a New England country vil- 
lage. It lies on the western slope of the Talcott 
Mountains, near the southern end of the range. 
‘Pinnacle Mountain,” a hill higher than the rest, 
raises its picturesque cone directly in the rear of 
the village, while the swift-flowing river winds 
through the meadows, its waters sweeping in whirl- 
pools, dancing in eddies, and laughing in ripples as 
if glad to escape the ponderous over-shots, and the 
din of the trip hammers of Collinsville, and the rat- 
tle and noise of the Unionville factories. 

Broad and shaded is the single notable street, 


and upon it the old houses stand near, but not | 


crowded ; some of them which were built during 
the reyolution, show the kindly skill of French offi- 
cers who drew plans for them, or for the decora- 
tion of cornices and porches, as well as of the oak 
wainscoting within. I would be glad to know the 
history of the exquisitely beautiful ancient spire 
which surmounts the very plain old church, and is 
so conspicuous for its delicate grace as it rises out 
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from among the elm tops, as seen from all parts of 
the broad valley. Its designer had the real senti- 
ment of heavenly aspiration in him, Among the 
modern houses are some in whose construction 
though very simple, the highest architectural 
talent has been employed. 

A Village of Farmers. 

Going through the village one is struck with the 
fact that nearly all the villagers seem to be farmers, 
A majority of the houses have a group of great 
barns close in the rear, and some of these are of the 
most modern and approved construction. I was 
particularly struck with one which might well be 
illustrated in the American Agriculturist on account 
of its practical character, combining excellence of 
plan, materials, and workmanship, many conye- 
niences, and fine architectural proportions. It be- 
longs to Miss Sarah Porter, whose famous school 
for young ladies is at once the pride and the life of 
the village, and who conducts a large farm with 
profit as well as enjoyment. Most of the farms are 
laid down to grass, which is natural to the soil, and 
there are many meadows which have not been 
plowed for 25 to 50 years, and which still yield 
moderate crops of hay and abundant pasturage, 
This fact alone might indicate that the people 
would be large stock-raisers, which is true. Farm- 
ington has long been famous for its 

Fine Herds of Milch Cows. 

As long ago as I began to take notice of such 
things, being occasionally here, the herds of cattle 
as they wound through the street morning and 
evening, made a strong impression upon me. And 
at this last visit the same was vividly renewed. 

The ancient “ native’? stock of New England, 
which had astrong dash of South Devon blood, was 
brightened up, beautified, and reddened by the high- 
bred North Devons, which were largely introduced 
into Connecticut in the first half of this century. 
After this there were some excellent Short-horns 
brought into the town, and those of course wrought 
a great change. The size of the calves and the 
value of the veal was increased, while the size of 
the steers and working oxen, the weight of the 
beef, and the quantity of milk, all told the effect 
of the Durham blood, and rejoiced the farmers. 
Railroads made a market for milk, and quality was 
less an object then than was quantity, so these Short- 
horn grades were all that could then be desired. 
After awhile the Jersey began to come in, and 
there was one famous herd, that of the late John 
T. Norton, kept within the limits of the village. 
Mr. Norton’s butter was so remarkable that he 
could get for it almost any price he chose to ask, 
and found ahungry market in Hartford and Boston, 


The Farmington Creamery. 

After the dissemination of Jersey blood among 
neighboring farmers had become somewhat general, 
though not on that account, Mr. Edward Norton, 
who took the farm after his father’s death, stirred 
up his neighbors to join in erecting and sustaining 
“The Creamery.” This is a butter factory, where, 
under Mr. Norton’s superintendence, the milk of 
over three hundred cows is brought, weighed, 
cooled, set, and skimmed. The cream is taken 
from the milk after it has stood 12 hours. There is 
a ready market for a good portion of the sweet 
creamfand during the autumn and winter, for all 
the skim-milk which is sweet, of course. The 
greater portion of the cream is made into butter, 
which commands a high average above the market 
price, and is engaged in advance of production by 
fastidious customers in the neighboring cities, who 
are served weekly. 

The creamery is situated near a fine spring which 
sends an abundant stream of water through the 
cooling tanks and troughs, and even in the hottest 
weather it maintains the milk at the most favorable 
temperature. The milk is set in deep cans, cylin- 
ders 8 inches wide and 20inches deep. These stand 
in summer at the temperature of 55° to 60°, in win- 
ter considerably lower. In regard to the merits of 

Deep and Shallow Setting, 
Mr. Norton is of the opinion that though shallow 
pans are no doubt most profitable where butter 
only is the marketable product, yet for their ob- 
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jects, cream, butter, cheese, and salable skim-milk, 
the deep-can system is by far preferable. The 
leathery surface formed upon cream exposed to 
currents of air in shallow pans, is most undesirable 
when cream is sold. It is also far better that the 
milk sold should not be too blue; it is therefore 
well that a modicum of cream should remain in the 
milk. The creamery had not been long established 
when marked 
Differences in the Quality of the Milk 

received from different farmers, were observed. 
These for a long time formed a subject for study, 
for consultations among the directors, and finally 
the facts became currently known. While A’s milk 
indicated 16 per cent of cream day after day, B’s 14, 
C’s 18 or 12, that of other farmers threw up only 9, 
and even 8 and 7 per cent of cream. The amount 
of butter made from the low grade and from the 
high grade milks when kept separate, showed par- 
allel results, while the butter of the poor milk was 
of wretched quality. Yet there was no suspicion 
of watering, or other tampering with the milk. The 
differences in quality of milk resulted solely from 
the quality of the cows. Those herds in which 
there were the largest amounts of Jersey blood, 
produced the highest percentage of butter. Those 
haying much Devon blood showed great richness 
also, while among the herds of big milkers, com- 
posed of natives and of Durham grades, a deficiency 
in butter was distressingly apparent. 

It was to be expected that the beautiful and deli- 
cate Jerseys would not fill the eye of the old Short- 
horn breeders, any more than they filled the pail, if 
even so much. Still year by year the profit of good 
cream and butter has been more and more desirous, 
and as a consequence Jersey grades have been 
sought after. Recently, however, the attention of 
some of the best farmers has been turned towards 


The Guernsey as the Farmer’s Cow, ~ 
especially where butter is an essential product. 
The farmers agree, plausibly, that a breed of cows 
larger than the Jerseys, yielding a proportionately 
larger quantity of butter and of milk, producing fine 
large calves, maturing rapidly, and coming into 
productiveness, like the Jerseys, a year earlier than 
Short-horns, Ayrshires, or Devons, unless indeed 
great size is particularly desired, and being at all 
times ready when dry, to be quickly fattened toa 
good weight and turned off for beef, is just the 
breed to prove profitable for them under their cir- 
cumstances. It was on this account that I was in- 
vited up to have a talk with them, having recently 
seen the Guernseys on their ‘‘ native heath.” So 
nothing loth, one evening in a quiet parlor, I 
opened my budget of things, new and old. Some 
fifteen well-to-do farmers discussed and questioned 
their policy in the matter until 11 o’clock. I have 
since been surprised at hearing of the readiness 
with which subscriptions were obtained for a dozen 
or more animals to be imported forthwith. They 
are wise in taking up this breed, and I sincerely 
wish them good luck in their venture. These cat- 
tle seem to have been bred without any reference 
to good looks, except the good looks of fitness for 
their great business of life, butter-making; and for 
their end in death—beef. 

I wish that some good breeder on the Island 
would take a Short-horn cross, on the sly, and then 
“breed it out,” retaining fineness of bone, small- 
ness of head and offal, and being careful not to de- 
crease the quantity or reduce the quality of the 
milk. But they cannot do it, and so the work of 
improving the breed will be slow, rapidly as it has 
been, and is goingon. We cannot take sucha cross 
and effect the improvement in this country, neither 
could it take place anywhere but on the island with- 
out virtually working a taint in the blood. In 
whatever way the improvement comes, there is a 
distinguished future for the Guernseys, and their 
popularity is sure to increase from their sheer merits. 

Tobacco. 

I found tobacco culture had greatly extended 
since I last visited the valley. The mild damp 
weather of the week or two before, had been made 
use of to take down the plants from the “ poles” 
in the drying houses, and the farmers were busy at 
stripping, though the weather was cold and dry. 





The system there in vogue for hanging the plants 
to dry, and partly cure, is one 1 had heard of, but 
never seen in use. It is suspending the plants 
upon laths run through the stalks about a foot from 
the but ends. The laths used are like common 
plasterer’s laths, but nearly twice as thick, sawed 
from clear stuff. At first they were simply pointed, 
sharp, and thrust through a slit made with a knife, 
now, however, one end of the lath is reduced a lit- 
tle, and asteel point, called a needle, is slipped over 
the end. This needle easily penetrates the woody 
stems, and thus several plants are strung upon one 
lath, which is then elevated into position and rests 
upon poles laid the proper distance apart. The 
weight of the plants holds the laths edge-up, and 
thus they are abundantly strong to sustain the 
weight, while this is of course growing less every 
day as the plants dry. The needle is not perma- 
nently attached to the lath, but slipped from one 
to another as they areused. It isa very convenient 
and simple plan, and is not patented, at least so 
far as the tobacco-growers of that section know. 


Keeping Small Quantities of Milk. 


It is often a matter of importance to take the 
very best care of the milk of one or two cows. 
Where there is a considerable herd, it is usual to 
find a nice dairy room shut off from the rest of the 
house, conveniently near the ice-house and cooled 
byits proximity, or near a cold spring, the water 
from which may be distributed in pools or cooling 
tanks, in which the milk maybe set. This is, how- 
ever, impracticable, on a small scale, and for this 
reason at certain seasons not half the value of small 
quantities of milk is realized. In winter the family 
store-room or kitchen closet, is often used to set 
the milk in, and in summer no properly cool and 
ventilated apartment can be found. In the winter 
the fumes of cooking and smoke, or of the family 
living-room, fairly taint the cream, and in the sum- 
mer the milk will not keep sweet, may be exposed 
to flies, drafts of dust, and often to foreign odors. 
Mice are also frequently annoying. I know this 
from multifarious experiences, and am happy to 
see my way out of the dilema through 

My Neighbor’s Milk Closet, 

or rather through his ingenuity. He is an emi- 
nently practical man. I claim to be moderately so 
myself, but his thoughts have taken a happier turn 
than mine in this particular direction, or else he 
borrowed his ideas—certainly he was free to lend 
them tome. He had a box made of white wood, 
white oak would have been better, but both are 
nearly odorless, as large as could be taken down his 
cellar steps through an ordinary door, say 2% feet 
wide by 4 feet high, by 5 feet long. In one of the 
upper corners a smaller box was made, say 18 inches 
to 2 feet wide and deep, and as long as the width 
of the closet; the side towards the closet was 
made of strong slats an inch apart, and in the bot- 
tom a pan of zinc was placed. This is the ice-box. 
The drip is carried off by a leaden pipe from the 
zine pan; the ice is supported on slats, and is 
wrapped in a blanket when it is desired to econo- 
mize and prevent its thawing. 

The closet has a large door, not going to the 
bottom, on one side opposite to the ice-box, and 
shelves whereon to put 
pans or cans of milk 
and other odorless ar- 
ticles, butter, cream, 
puddings, custards, etc. 
There is free air com- 
munication between the 
closet space and the 
ice, and as the surplus 
moisture from the air 
is deposited upon the 
ice, the air in the closet is always dry, and drops do 
not form upon the sides. He finds that cooked, 
and even raw meats, may be put into the ice-box, 
and will have no effect on the air in thé closet. 
This may be problematical, but I think it is clear 
that such things if sweet and good could not have 
much effect, because I believe most odors are dis- 
seminated by means of the moisture in the air. 
This closet would be more economical of ice if it 
were double and lined with some non-conductor, 








but it certainly answered a very good purpose last 
summer, and I shall try something of the kind. 
The temperature may be somewhat regulated by 
the quantity of ice used. 
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Planting Corn—A Marker. 


What would be thought of a mechanic who 
should rip his boards from a log with the old-fash- 
ioned whip saw and plane them or match them, by 
hand, or who should work out his nails on the an- 
vil one at a time by hand labor? He would hardly 
earn enough to find himself in bread alone. Yet in 
an equally old-fashioned, costly, and unprofitable 
way do thousands of farmers plant and cultivate 
their corn crops. The ground is plowed, harrowed 
and marked out both ways, either with the plow, or 
sometimes by a quicker method, with a corn mark- 
er. The seed is dropped by hand and covered by 
hand with a hoe; the crop is hoed by hand or 
plowed in the old method, leaving the ground 
ridged and deeply furrowed, so that in a dry season 
the corn suffers for want of moisture. All this 
costs so much that the farmer’s labor brings him 
about 50 cents a day, upon which he lives, grumb- 








Fig. 1.—RUNNER AND TOOTH FOR MARKER. ° 


ling that ‘“‘farming does not pay.”? This method 
would be ruinous in the west where corn is a staple 
crop, and that it is not so in the east is simply be- 
cause it is not grown to a large extent. But there 
is no crop that may be grown so cheaply and easily 
in the east that produces so much feed as corn. 
Fifty bushels of corn and four tons of fodder per 
acre contains more dry nutriment than thirty tons 
of turnips or mangels, and may be grown with Jess 
labor and less cost, if only the best methods are 
employed. Now with the excellent implements 
and machines that are in use for planting and cul- 
tivating corn, no farmer can afford to work this 
crop in the old-fashioned method. There is no 
longer any need to plant in squares, for the crop 
may be kept perfectly clean when planted in drills, 
if the proper implements are used. There are sev- 
eral corn planters by which the seed may be dropped 
and covered at the same time in single or double 
drills, at the rate of eight to twenty acres per day. 
By using the Thomas harrow a few days after 
planting, every young weed will be killed, and the 
crust, which so often gathers upon the surface, will 
be broken up and the surface mellowed. The har- 
row may be used without damage until the corn is 
several inches high, Then any one of the many 
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Fig. 2.—THE MARKER AT WORK. 


excellent horse hoes may be used, by which the 
weeds may be cut out of the rows close to the corn 
until the crop is so high that farther working is 
useless. This method of cultivation may cost $2 
peracre, or less, as the ground may have been 
kept free from weeds in previous years, while on 
the old-fashioned system it may cost $10 per acre, 
or more, as the weeds may have been allowed to 
get farther ahead. 

Nevertheless, there are farmers who will still 
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work on the hand to mouth plan, and will still 
mark out their crops by a marker and drop the seed 
by hand. For these it will be convenient to have 
at least a good marker, and such is here illustrated 
in due season for one to be made before it will be 
needed. It ’wifl mark uneven as well as level 


ground ; it can be set to any width between rows; 


Fig. 1.—SHELTER OF POLES AND BOARDS. 


any farmer or smart boy can make it, and the in- 
ventor, who is a farmer in Canada, does not pro- 
pose to patent it. The marker is made of 2 x 4 scant- 
ling, one piece being 8 feet long. In this five holes 
are bored, one for each of the runners, 1 inch in 
diameter. The runners are also of 2 x 4 timber, and 
18 inches long. Holes 1'/, inch in diameter are 
bored through the runners, in which are placed 
hard wood pins 14 inehes long. These are driven 
in from the bottom, the ends being left broad, so 
that they may not pass through the holes, and pro- 
jecting .an inch and a 
half. This is shown in 
figure1. The small pin 
which passes through 
the larger one serves to 
connect the runner with 
the principal timber, 
and by shifting the 
large pin from one hole 
to another, the runners 
may be brought from 4 
feet to 1 foot, or even 6 
inches apart, and made 
to mark rows of widths 
increasing by spaces of 
6 inches up to 4 feet. 
The marker given in 
figure 1 is very clear- 2 ss 

ly shown, and needs ee a 
no further description. 

When one of the markers meets with an obstruction 
it is lifted by it, as seen in figure 2, and passes over 
it.. A guide marker is fixed by a hinge to one of 
the outside runners, and carries a scraper which is 
held in place by a pit, by moving which the dis- 
tance of the next row may be regulated. A pair of 









Fig. 3.—CHEAP BOARD SHELTER. 


pole, upon which rest the upper ends of other poles, | 
| glass or porcelain, and every evening the eggs that 


farmers who failed to save their seed last year. | 


Saving one’s own clover seed is one of those small 
things which is worthy of more consideration than 
is generally given to it, and is one of the neglected 
economies of the farm, At present prices of hay 
and clover seed, the usual crop of the latter five 
bushels per acre, is worth $40, or two or three 
times the value of the ordinary crop of hay. This 
sum per acre is a handsome yield for a second crop, 
and is well worth working for. Clover cannot be 
substituted by anything else. Farmers cannot do 
without it and prosper. It will bea misfortune if 
the present high price of seed should prevent farm- 
ers from sowing it, and it will be a powerful re- 
minder of the advantage of always securing a home 
supply. Besides this, when the seed is raised at home, 
the absence of weed seeds can be depended upon, 
which is an impossibility if the seed is purchased. 
—_—— Oe 


Cheap Temporary Shelters for Stock. 
BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES 00., N. Y., 
—_—_—— 

In all newly settled districts, and in many old set- 
tlements, a cheap and temporary shelter for stock 
is often desirable. While there is but little new to 
be said about the construction of these, yet the 
hints given, if heeded, will not only add to the com- 
fort of thousands of animals, but save money to 
the stock raiser and farmer. Whenever it is found 
practicable, the shelter should be located upon the 
east or south side of a forest, or a hill, in order that 
the force of the wintry winds may be broken as 
much as possible. The cheapest shelter is made 
from poles, as shown in figure 1, covered with straw 
or refuse hay. Two crotched posts, 8 ft. in length, 
are set two fect in the ground, and from 12 to 20 ft. 


apart ; these are connected at the top by a strong 
| nests provided for them, or after sitting a few days 


12 o0r15ft. in length. The ends of this shelter are 
boarded up as shown in fig. 1. A warm and comfort- 
able shelter is illustrated in fig. 2: six strong posts 
are set in the ground, forming the corners and sides 
of an enclosure, about 12 by 15 ft., and 6 ft. high. 
These are boarded up on three sides, and roofed 
with strong plank or poles, the whole overlaid with 
straw ; the covering is best and most economically 
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building without passing out of doors. The on] 
trouble with structures of this kind is, that fheensden 
find them so convenient, that they are tempted to 
let them remain for years, and they become perma- 
nent instead of temporary. Unless they are con. 
structed of a material, and in a manner not to 
detract from the appearance.of larger structures, 




















Fig. 


4.—SHELTER ADDED TO BARN. 


they should be removed as soon as they have served 
the immediate purpose for which they were erected, 
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Movable Nests for Hens. 
et 
Hens, as a general thing, are remarkably self- 
willed and obstinate. Perhaps an exception may 
be made as regards the Brahmas, which are very 
docile and easily managed. On account of this 
general peculiarity of fowls, many people who pos- 
sess a somewhat similar disposition, find no success 
in keeping them. Their hens will not lay in the 





upon a nest of eggs, leave them and never return. 
The consequences are, either no eggs at all, or nests 
hidden where they can not be reached ; no chickens, 
and time and labor lost. This may all be avoided 
if the owners will only study the habits and instinets 
of their poultry reasonably. One of the most invet- 
erate habits of hens, is that of hiding their nests or 
seeking them in retired shaded places. Those who 
would have plenty of eggs, must make their ar- 
rangements accordingly. A very cheap and con- 
venient nest is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. It is made of pieces of board eighteen 


; inches long, nailed endwise to three-sided cleats at 


the top and bottom. The box need not be more. 


| than eighteen or twenty inches in length. Some 
| corner pieces are nailed at the front to make it firm, 
| and the back should be closed. These nests may 


be placed in secluded corners, behind sheds, or be- 
neath bushes in the back yard, or behind a barrel 
or a bundle of straw. The nest egg should be of 


have been laid during the day should be removed, 
A little cut straw mixed with clean earth or sand, 
will make the best material for the nest. This 
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done at thrashing time, by building the frame-work 
in the barn-yard. A cheap board shelter is shown 


in figure 3. In making one after this form, 14 feet | 

wide, the highest part shgnld be 8 feet, and the low- | 0: 

est about 5 feet, using 16 foot-boards for roofing, aC 
b 


which will project upon each side. The roof can | 
be of matched lumber, or rough boards battened. 

Almost any farmer is enough of a mechanic 

to construct such a shelter, and it will be found 

serviceable as well as neat in appearance. It | 
often happens that those who have upon their 
premises the most improved barns and other out- | 
buildings, desire to feed for a few months an extra | 
number of sheep or cattle, but have not sufficient 
conyenient shelter. This may be provided by a 
temporary addition to a large building, as in fig. 4, 
in which Z is a post set in the ground. B, board 
roof, and Da post of main building. This struc- 
ture can occupy the end or side of a building, as 
may be most convenient, and can be so arranged 
that hay and grain may be fed direct from the large 
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A MOVABLE HEN’S NEST. 


should be renewed occasionally, for the sake of 
cleanliness. When a hen has taken possession of 
one of these nests, it may be removed at night t 
the hatching house, without disturbing her. Before 
the nests are used, they should be thoroughly well 
lime-washed around tne joints, to keep away lice 





“Tight shafts may be attached to the marker, and a 
Pe owes handles by which it may be guided. 
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_ Ctover szep.—The present high price of clover 
seed will doubtless disagreeably surprise many 
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Fastenings for Cows. 


Ma a ies 

Although stanchions are really the safest fasten- 
ing for cows, yet some persons object to them be- 
cause the animals are held in a too confined posi- 
tion, and one which is supposed to be painful, or 
otherwise objectionable to the cows. Most owners 
of valuable cows consider safety to be the first 
requisite in their management, and the question as 
to what the cow would like as of minor importance. 
Stanchions have the valuable recommendation that 
one always finds his cows in the morning just where 
they were left at night, if they have been properly 
secured. Nevertheless, for those who dislike 
stanchions, there are other safe ways of fastening 
cows. For some years we used the method shown 
in figures 1 and 2. In the first a strong smooth 
pole was inserted through the floor and “‘stepped”’ 
into the beam beneath and into the floor above. It 
was also fastened by an iron strap bolted through 
the front of the trough. A steel ring to which a 
steel chain was attached was made to slide up and 
down upon the post, and a leather neck strap, or, in 
some cases, a leather head stall was attached to the 
chain by a suitable ring or loop. The ring could 
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Fig, 1.—FASTENING BY SLIDING RING ON A POLE. 


not fall so low as the floor, being held by the edge 
of the feed trough, and the cow’s feet could not, 
therefore, be entangled in the chain by getting over 
it. This is the chief danger in the use of neck 
straps and chains, but it may be avoided in this 
way. Another plan is to have an iron rod bolted 
to the feed trough, upon which the ring may slide. 
This is equally secure, and gives more room for 
movement to the cow. With these ring-ties it is 
best to have short stalls to prevent the cows inter- 











Fig. 2.—FASTENING ATTACHED TO FEED-TROUGH. 
fering with each other, else one of them may step 
on to another as it is lying down. The teats are 


sometimes injured even when stanchions are used, 
but the danger of this is greater with chain ties. 
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A Convenient Bin for Oats. 
—p>—- 


The usual receptable for oats, corn, or mill 
feed, or other grain for domestic animals, is a com- 
mon bin or box about four feet in hight. It is 
difficult to get the grain out of such a place when 
the quantity is half or more exhausted. To obviate 
this inconvenience, there may be‘affixed, about one 
foot from the bottom on one side of the bin, a 
board (B). This is nailed so as to project into the 
bin at an angle sufficient to allow the filling of a 
measure between the lower edge of board B and top 

















edge of the opening at M. The opposite lower side 
of the bin is covered with boards, as indicated by 
the dotted line at R, for the purpose of placing the 
contents within easy reach. The top can be com- 

















BIN FOR OATS OR OTHER FEED. 
pleted with hinged cover as well as the delivery 
space. By using a bin of this form, the last bushel 
is as easily removed as the first one. 
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Hints for the Workshop. 


How TO DRIVE A HORSE-SHOE NAIL.—Most farm- 
ers hesitate to attempt to fasten on a loose shoe for 
fear of injuring the foot by driving the nail ina 
wrong direction. It is such a saving of time and 
money to be able to put a shoe upon a horse in a 
hurried busy time, that every farmer ought to learn 
how to do it. He may practice upon a 
piece of soft pine wood in a rough way, 
when he will find how easy it is, by pro- 
perly preparing the nails, to make the 
point come out in exactly the proper 
place. To prepare the nail it should be 
laid upon the anvil (which every work- 
shop should have for such work as this), 
or a smooth iron block, and beaten out 
straight ; the point should then be beveled 
slightly upon one of the jlat sides, and | 








the point also bent a very little from the 
side which is beveled. It will then be of 

the shape shown at figure 1. In driving | 
such a nail into a piece of soft wood, ora Fig. 1. 
horse’s hoof which is penetrated easily NAIL. 

in any direction, if the beveled side is placed 
towards the center of the hoof and away from the 
crust, the point will be bent outward, and will 
come out lower or higher on the crust as the bevel 
and curve may be more or less. A little practice 
will enable one to cause i Ay 

the point to protrude pre- / 
cisely at the right place. 
By turning the bevel out- 
wards, in driving the nail, 
the course will be towards 
the center of the foot 
as shown by the line 8, 
in figure 2. The nail is ‘¢ 
sometimes started in the /( 
wrong direction by care- —%! 
less blacksmiths, and the -= 

horse is lamed in conse- 
quence. If the mistake is 
discovered, and an attempt made to draw out the 
nail, a piece of it may be broken off, and at every 
concussion of the foot, the fragment will penetrate 
further, until it reaches the sensitive parts, and 
great suffering will follow. Many a horse is sup- 
posed to have navicular disease, (because that hap- 
pens to be one of those obscure affections of the 
foot which has no outward sign,) when the trouble 
is a fragment of nail broken off by a bungling shoer. 
We have examined the foot of a horse which was 
killed because of an incurable lameness, and found 
a piece of a nail thus bedded in the center of the 
foot, surrounded with an abscess which had eaten 
into the bone. The torture suffered by this horse 
must have been intense, and it was supposed to be 
a case of navicular disease, while the rea] cause was 
unsuspected. In driving nails into the hoof great 
caution should be exercised. The hand, or the 
thumb, should be held over the spot where the 
point of the nail is expected to come out, and if it 
does not appear when it should do so, the nail must 
be withdrawn. Use no split or imperfect nail, and 








Fig. 2.—DRIVING NAILS. 





have the point very carefully prepared. The course 
taken by a nail properly pointed and driven, is 
shown by the lines curved outwards at a, a, in fig. 2. 
Sonew-DRIvERs.—To drive a screw with a screw- 
driver, as it is usually pointed and 
handled, is a disagreeable task. If 
the screw goes in with difficulty, 
the driver slips out of the groove, 
or it cuts the edges of the groove 
so that the screw is useless. This 
is because the point of the tool is 
not ground properly. It should 
be ground with an even and long 
bevel, at least an inch long in small 
tools, and two inches in large ones. 
The sides of the bit should be kept 
straight, and not tapered off nor 
the corners ground off or rounded. 
There should be no sharp edge 
ground upon the end of the tool, 
and the grinding should be length- 
wise, or from handle to point, and 
not cross-wise. The edge should 
be slightly rounded. The degree 
of roundness given may be such as 
would make it equal to an are of a 
circle ten to twelve inches in dia- 
meter; for small tools this may be I 
lessened considerably. The shape 
of a well pointed screw-driver is 
shown at figure 3. Flat handies 
should be abolished as a nuisance ; 
after an hour’s use of a driver with 
such a handle, the hand will be 
stiff and sore. The handle should Y 
be a round one, as shown in figure 
4, and it will pay every one who 
uses the tool to provide one with- 
outdelay. Screw-drivers are used more frequently 
than necessary. We have driven hundreds of 
screws in all sorts of timber, hard white oak even, 
with the hammer, just as nails are driven, without 
the use of a screw-driver, and found them hold per- 
fectly well. This, of course, can be done only with 
the sharp taper-pointed screws, and if any one uses 
the old blunt pointed kind, he is too far behind the 
times to be much of a mechanic or farmer either. 

















Fig. 3. soREW- 
DRIVER. 
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To Prevent Cows Sucking Themselves, 
gee 
In the American Agriculturist for November last, 
two devices are given to prevent cows from sucking 
themselves; a corre- 
spondent thinks his 
contrivance of a spiked 
leather halter quite as 
effective, and attended 
with less expense and 
troubls. The manner 
of wearing the halter 
is shown in figure 1, 
one buckle at the up- 
per part, behind the 
cars, makes it quite 
easy to attach or detach it. Figure 2 shows how 
the spikes are secured. The spikes should not be 
over two inches in length. They are best made 
of wrought nails, which 
are sold at the - hard- 
ware stores, They are 
placed in an iron vise 
and the heads flattened 
as much as possible by 
pounding with a ham- 
: mer; they are then 
driven into a piece of 
Fig.2. MAKING THE HALTER. +) i0k Jeather, and se- 
cured by sewing or riveting it upon another piece 
of leather, as shown at B in figure 2. 
—_—_ —— +0 
NavicuLar Disease 18 Horses.—That this dis- 
ease is prevalent, isa serious reflection upon the 
wisdom of owners of horses. When a horse is shod 
the frog is cut away and the sole pared, and that 
portion of the foot which should act as an elastic 
cushion or spring to the bones of the foot, is re- 








Fig. 1.—sPIKED HALTER, 
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Ges 
moved. In working upon hard roads the feet are 
, and the blows come upon the bone which 
bears the whole weight of the quarter of the horse. 
The membrane which surrounds this bone is in- 
fiamed, and the horse shrinks when the foot is put 
ontothe ground. The cure is hopeless, because the 
seat of the disease cannot be reached. The only 
hope is in rest and cooling physic. To prevent 
this disease, the frog and sole should be kept in 
their natural condition, and high heel caulks should 
be avoided. The Goodenough shoe properly fitted 
is a sure preventive of it. 





A Spout for a Grain or Other Bin. 
—_—~—- 

The safest place for grain or feed is on the floor 
above the stable.. When stored there, no loose ani- 
mal can get access to it 
and gorge itself danger- 
ously, and more space 
is left in the feed-room. 
If the bin or bins are 
on the upper floor, the 
supply may still be 
drawn on the lower 
floor by using the spout 
here described. This 
may be connected with 
several bins by making 
divisions in it, and pro- 
viding separate recep- 
tacles below. The feed 
or grain from the bins 
above rests in the re- 
servoir below, which is 
always partly full, but 
can never overflow. 
From this it can be 
measured out by means 
of the measuring box, 
described in the American Agriculturist for Janu- 
ary last, p. 16; this holds 3°/,) quarts or 4'/. pounds, 
which is an ordinary feed. This box may be hung up- 
on the spout as shown in the engraving. Such ar- 
rangements as this cost but little, but save much 
room, add much to the neatness and convenience of 
the stable or barns, and are very economical in use. 


—_— +a 
Over-feeding Fine Stock for Show. 


BY A. B. ALLEN. 
a 

It is astonishing that breeders will be so foolish 
w to still continue the practice of stuffing, to their 
utter ruin, valuable animals from their fiocks and 
herds, simply for the purpose of outshowing each 
other in monstrous fat at the Agricultural Fairs. 
See, for example, what destruction has resulted for 
years past from this cause in the noble tribes of 
Bates’ and Booth’s Short-horn cattle. It is not sur- 
prising that many have died under this practice ; 
the only wonder is that a single animal of them has 
survived it, and is still left with sufficient stamina 
to propagate its species.” In a late issue, the Lon- 
don Agricultural Gazette observes that this lament- 
able destruction is going on in other superior fami- 
lies of Short-horns, and also in other breeds of cat- 
tle, for it says: ‘‘Mr. Outhwaite has lost his cele- 
brated cow Vivandiére. She and her calf have 
both died during protracted labor. The North 
British Agriculturist of last week enumerates the 
disasters which have of late befallen prize animals. 
Among them, Mr. Kennard’s Queen Mary, which 
has lost her calf; Mr. A. H. Browne’s Duke of 
Aosta, winner of many prizes, including the first at 
each of the three national meetings in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, last season; Lady Pigot’s 
Victoria Victrix, Rose of Wytham, and Moorish 
Captive, all of them ‘ Royal’ winners ; the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s prize winning Ayrshire cow; and Mr. 
Scott’s fine polled Angus bull, Bluebeard. We 
rather suspect, says the Gazette, that the unnatural 
state of feeding in which show-yard animals now-a- 
days appear, has had not a little to do with the 
death of some, if not all the animals particular- 
ized.” 

Yes, indeed, you may “‘rather’’ more than “ sus- 
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GRAIN SPOUT. 





pect” this, for it is a terrible fact, and no mistake 
about it. Iwell recollect when present at one of 
the Royal Agricultural Cattle Shows in England, of 
expressing astonishment to a celebrated breeder 
there, that he should sell a lot of his prize animals 
toa competitor. ‘‘ Why,’ I exclaimed, ‘in a few 
years he will be exhibiting here against you, and 
beat you with the produce of your own weapons.”’ 
He gave me a nudge with his hand and a sly wink 
from his eye, and at the same time drily remarked : 
‘“‘ Never fear that. These animals have been fed too 
high to make good breeders; the purchaser of 
them can never beat me at a cattle show with their 
offspring.” 

And, still, with such a lesson before us, we 
Americans are so foolish as to continue importing 
prize stock from abroad, and boast of it to the pub- 
lic, thinking thereby to be able to sell their produce 
at a much higher price, than such as come from 
animals that have not gone through the injurious 
process of over-feeding, in order to make a foolish 
show of their fine points. 
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A Frost Proof or Cool Cellar. 


—o—_ 


A correspondent proposes to build a cellar, sep- 
arate from other buildings, which shall be frost 
proof in winter and cool in summer, and that will 
be also well ventilated. He proposes to excavate 
four feet deep for the cellar, build the walls of 
stone, with an arched roof of brick, covering the 
arch with four feet of earth, and sod over the earth ; 
in the center of the roof he would piace a well with 
a glazed sash at the top and bottom for the purposes 
of light and ventilation. He asks how we would 
modify or improve this. We suggest that in order 
for such a cellar to retain an even temperature 
in winter and summer, there ought to be some 
other protection than the covering of earth, such as 
is suggested in the accompanying engraving. This 
shows an air space between the arch and the cover- 
ing of earth, which might be made by laying three 
scantlings or joists lengthwise of the roof and cov- 
ering them with boards, and battens to close the 
joints. There would then be a non-conducting air 
space of several inches which would prevent the 
roof from becoming sufficiently cool to cause a frost 
deposite upon the inside of the cellar in extreme- 
ly cold weather, which is not at aJ] unusual. The 
moisture would then be deposited upon the boards 
instead of the ceiling of the cellar. To remove the 
dampness thus gathered upon the boards, the gable 
ends of the cellar should have ventilators opening 
into this air space at both the front and the rear; 
these could be opened in the summer time, and 
cause a draft of air through it. This would tend 
greatly to cool the roof in hot weather as well as re- 
move the dampness in the space and prevent the 
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boards from decaying. The lower sash in the well 
should be hinged at one side so that it can be 
raised by means of a cord and pulley and a weight, 
as shown in the engraving. The ventilators in the 
uppet part of the well might be made in the front 
and rear, so that one or the other could be opened 
from without when needed. This will prevent 
dust from blowing in during windy weather, as 
the opening on the windward side can be closed 
at such times. For summer use a covering should 
be placed over the upper sash to exclude the sun’s 
rays, which will materially raise the temperature 
within the cellar. Such acellar as this would oper- 








| in the trough. 


ate very well for a duiry, and make unnecessary the 
use of ice, with its accompanying dampness and 
sloppiness, to say nothing of the cost and labor 


Oe 
Water on Prairie Farms. 


pa 

One of the frequént inconveniences of a prairie 
farm is the lack of a permanent supply of water 
for the stock ; a want which causes the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars yearly through diseases and deaths of 
animals. Bad water, such as is necessarily con- 
tained in ponds and sloughs to whieh stock haye 
access in summer, is dangerous in itself, but when 
it is rendered impure by the evacuations of sick 
animals, it is still worse, and wil] communicate dis- 
ease to any healthy animal that may drink of it, 
Such water has really become a deadly Poison, 
which will infect any stream into which it may 
happen to overflow at a rainy time, and thus carry 
its deleterious matter to many other farms. There 
can be hardly a doubt that the origin of splenic 
fever, black-leg, and hog cholera, in some western 
localities, is due to the use of unwholesome water, 
and their rapid spread to the poisoning of the ponds 
and streams by the droppings of the stricken ani- 
mals. The water of sloughs is in many places the 
entire dependence of western farmers, and many 
eastern farmers depend in part upon pond water, 
If some means were provided for keeping this water 
pure by removing it from the reach of all un whole- 
some influences, and supplying it to the stock in 
such a way that they could neither foul it nor waste 
it, much good might be done. A correspondent, 





W. B. Parkyn, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, sends us his 
method of doing this, which seems to be well 
worthy of cons‘deration. He says: ‘ Last August, 








UT. 
during a dry spell, my well in the pasture got very 
low, and I had to contrive some plan to furnish 
more water for the stock; I went to the head ofa 
slough above the pasture, dug a well, and a ditch 
from the bottom of it out in the pasture. The well 
in the meadow is six rods above the pasture. I dug 
the well and ditch at the same time, so that the 
water would run off and not obstruct the digging; 
the well is 8 feet deep; ditch 12 rods long ; the well 
is afoot deeper than the upper end of the ditch, 
which I dug as narrow as possible, and yet work 
in it. The well is.curbed up with the best pine 
fencing. The curbing is one foot above the sur- 
face, so that dirt cannot wash into it. The pipe, 
or spouting, leading from the well down the ditch 
into a large trough in the pasture, is made of the 
same quality of fencing, ripped into pieces 2 and 4 
inches wide, which makes a spout 2 inches square 
on the inside. The pieces of spouting are 16 fect 
long, the ends are mitered together and fastened 
with white lead. A small piece of board is im- 
bedded in the mud under each joint. After the 
spouting was all completed, and the water running 
a steady stream (faster than one cow could drink), 
i filled up the ditch by the use of a team and scraper, 
scatiered some grass seed on the earth, put a tight 
platform on the well, and the job was completed 
with about one week’s work of my own hands. This 
was done in August, 1875, and 1 have not pumped 
a stroke for my stock in the pasture since, but there 
has been a continuous stream running all the time 
The trough is about one foot below 
the surface of the ground, I think this is better on 
account of not freezing. The ground on the cast 
side of the trough is scraped out so the cattle have 
easy access to the water. A shallow ditch carries 
the water off from the lower end of the trough, I 
consider this the best improvement I ever made on 
my farm. I think I can safely say that more stock 
in my neighborhood has been lost by getting into 
open slough wells, than would pay for such a water 
supply as this on every farm around here.”’ 
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To Sharpen Posts or Rails Conveniently. 


A good manager will so provide and arrange the 
work that there will be no season of leisure upon 
the farm. Preparing fencing material is useful 
work for winter, or that portion of a northern 
spring that is more unfavorable for many opera- 
tions than winter itself. The sharpening of posts 
and stakes is a laborious task, and a simple method 
for holding them, as is here described, will be a 
great convenience. First procure a block of wood 
three or four feet in length, a foot in width, and 
four or more inches in thickness, in the center of 
one side of which make a cavity one inch deep and 
eight or nine inches wide with an ax. Whena post 
is to be sharpened, place one of its ends in the 
crotch of a tree and the other resting in the cavity 
of the block, which is placed near the tree. The 
method of doing this is shown in the illustration, 
page 140. In the absence of a tree, a crotched 
stick can be driven into the ground, or two stakes 
80 arranged as to form a substitute, as seen in the 
engraving. During inclement weather the work 
may be done in a shed or barn, and by using the 
block, there will be no danger of cutting the floor. 
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Skeleton Roofing. 








The subject of roofing is one of great importance 
to every farmer who has many out-buildings, and 
the hints here given by a correspondent will be of 
use to many. The accompanying sketch shows 
a shingled roof in which cheapness and durability 
are combined. In the common shingle roof the 





SECTION OF ROOF. 


rafters are wholly covered with boards, to the up- 
per surface of which the shingles are nailed; by 
the plan here shown, strips inch thick, and 3 or 35 
inches wide, placed at that distance apart to receive 
each course of shingle nails. The strips are desig- 
nated by the letter P, P, P, P, in the figure. This is 
indeed a skeleton roof, and it is evidently cheaper 
than when wholly covered, and will dry out more 
readily when wet, and is therefore more durable. 
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The Southern “Cow Pea.” 


A few years ago we saw at a fair in a southern 
state, a bag of seeds of unfamiliar appearance, and 
asked our companion what kind of beans those 
were. ‘Those are not beans,’ was the reply, 
“but Cow Peas, our great forage plant.”—We in- 
sisted that whatever else they might be, they were 
not peas ina botanical sense, but the exhibitor of 
the seeds, overhearing the conversation, set the 
matter at rest—at least to his own satisfaction—by 
asserting, “‘I know them’s peas, for I raised ’em 
myse!f.’"—This was our first acquaintance with the 
cow-pea or field pea of which we had heard and 
readso much. It is a crop of great value in all the 
southern states ; if one asks a southern planter if 
he has tried clover, he will most likely be told that 
there is no need of trying it, as they have in this 
pea a perfect substitute, and claim that it is in 
every respect superior to clover, whether for fod- 
der or as a green manure crop. Upon inquiry as to 
What the plant was, or whefe it came from, we 
have not been able.to get anything more definite 
than it is “the common pea of the country.”—The 
writers in southern agricultural papers speak of it 
as a species or variety of the pea proper, and in 
looking up the matter in all the available works, we 
found but few instances in which any hint is given 
that the writer considered the plant essentially dif- 
ferent from the garden and field pea of Europe and 
the northern states. In one case, Edmund Ruffin, 





a distinguished Virginia agriculturist, in an address 
at Charleston, 8. C., mentioned it as ‘‘ The native 
Southern Pea (cow pea),’”’ and in Emerson’s Farm- 
ers’ Encyclopedia, under “Cow Pea,’ it is twice 
referred to as a variety of the ‘‘ Indian Pea,”’ but as 
the Indian pea is not given in the work, we are left 
in doubt whether the writer meant American In- 
dian, or East Indian. In his excellent ‘‘ Resources 
of the Southern Fields and Forests,” Dr. F. Pyre 
Porcher, Charleston, 8. C., says under Cow Pea, 
that he thinks it may be a Vetch ( Vicia), but it is 
quite as far from this as from the true pea (Pisum), 
While there were abundant accounts giving the 
uses and value of the plant, and its cultivation, we 
could find nothing which told what this widely dis- 
tributed and very common plant was. As the visit 
to the south referred to, was after the crops had 
been harvested, we could find no growing plants, 
and we had to wait until we could cultivatethem our- 
selves. Knowing that there were several varieties 
of the Cow Pea, we endeavored to procure as many 
as possible; through the friendly aid of P. J. Berck- 
mans, Esq., Col. J. M. Stubbs, M. W. Johnson, 
Esq., (Seedsman, Atlanta), and the editor of the 
Southern Cultivator (Athens), all of Georgia; H. 
B. Shaw, Esq., Louisiana; A. J. Wright, Esq., 
Miss., and Dr. J. A. Anderson, of Tenn., we received 
some 30 named samples, of which 20, in the color, 
size, and shape of the seeds, were distinct. These 
were sown in rows in the garden the same as bush 
beans; not knowing that the plants spread, some 
of them covering an area of several feet, it was 
found when too iate, that they were much too 
close, and the fall being wet, they grew into a 
tangled thicket; some ripened a few pods; and 
others none, there being a marked difference in 
their earliness. In habit some were quite bushy, 
while others made long, and even twining branches 
running 4 to 6 feet. The leaves in all are of three 
leaflets differing greatly in size and shape, some 
being oval, others broadly ovate or rhomboid ; the 
downiness of the plants also varies. The flowers 
are few, at the end of along stalk ; they have some- 
what the shape of those of the bean, but that part 
called the keel is not twisted as in that; the color 
varies from yellowish or cream color to light purple. 
The pods from 3 to 8 inches long, narrow, mostly 
straight ; in some only two on a stalk, and in others 
three or four. In the seeds themselves are to be 
found the greatest differences in size, shape, color, 
and markings, some of the most distinct of these 
kinds are shown in the engravings, which gives size 
and shape, though but littleidea of color. We have 
classified our 20 varieties according to their color 
and markings, and make the following groups in 
each, naming the largest variety first. (1.) Seeds 
cream color, with a minute olive-green line at the 
eye; White Table (also Mush and Dennis’ Field), 
Lady, Six-oaks Field. (2.) Cream-colored, with a 
brownish stain at the eye; Red-hulled White, Su- 
gar Crowder, White Crowder, (both nearly globu- 
lar), Brown-eye, White Field. (3.) The same, but 
with a distinct pfack eye. White Crowder (differ- 
ent from the = above named), Black-eyed White. 
(4.) Drab, usually darker at the eye. Clay-bank, 
Joiner’s Long-pod. (5.) Yellowish-brown, with a 
minute dark line atthe eye. Yellow Crowder, Yel- 
low Cow. (6.) Purplish-brown, or reddish-chocolate 
color, with dark jine at the eye. Red Ripper, (also 
Tory), Breack, Red Cow. (7.) Yellowish or purplish- 
brown, mottled with very dark brown or black, 
especially towards the eye; Speckled Java (also 
Early Bush), Whippoorwill (also Speckled ditto, 
and Shiny), (8) Jet Black, with a smali white scar ; 
Black Field. A careful examination snowed that 
the plants belong to the genus Dolichos, and into 
that section of it that recent botanists place ina 
separate genus, Vigna; but could they be all of one 
species? Comparing these varieties with the many 
forms of the garden bean (Phaseolus vulgaris), the 
differences among the cow-peas are no greater 
than are shown by the various forms of that. 
Which species to refer them to was not an easy 
matter, but they agreed best with D. Catjang, as 
described in Lourerios’ Flora of Cochin China, of 
which several forms with native names have been 
cultivated in that country, and in China, from very 





early times. Knowing that his immense herbarium 


and extensive library would throw some light 
on the matter, we sent several specimens to 
Prof. Gray, who informs us that they agree with 
the old D. Sinensis of Linn, which is the same plant 
Lourerio has as D. Catjang. We are, then, no doubt 
safe in considering all the forms of the cOW-pea as 
Dolichos Sinensis, of the older authors, but more 
properly, according to later botanists, Vigna Sinen- 
sis, We mention these details to show how difficult 
it sometimes is to get at the botanical name of a 
cultivated plant. We sent to Dr. Gray after we 
supposed ‘that we had exhausted every source of 
information at hand, but before his reply came, we 
happened to think that the industrious Mr. White, 
in his “Gardening for the South,”” might say some- 
thing about the plant, and on consulting this we 
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VARIETIES OF SOUTHERN COW PEAS. 


1. Whippoorwill.—2. Speckled Java.—3, Black Field.—4. 
Six-Oaks Field.—5. Sugar_Crowder.—6. Tory, or Ked Rip- 
per.—7. White Crowder.—8. No name received. 
found that he refers cow-pea to Dolichos, though he 
gets the species wrong, and he is only one who, so 
far as we are aware, gives even a hint towards the 
name of the genus. Related plants, often cultivated, 
are the Hyacinth Bean, a climber with large purple 
clusters of flowers Dolichos Lablab, and the Aspara- 
gus, or Yard-long Bean, which is Dolichos—or more 
properly Vigna sesquipedalis, a good pole snap bean 
if used when young. The name Dolichos is the 
Greek word for elongated, given to some tall climb- 
ing bean, and Vigna is in honor of an Italian of that 
name who wrote about plants early in the 17th cen- 
tury. Cow-pea is an unfortunate name, as the 
plant in its botanical relations is much nearer a 
bean than a pea, but such common names when 
once established are sure to hold. The character 
of the foliage, the absence of tendrils, the shape of 
the seeds, and especially the fact that the seed- 
leaves appear above ground in germinating, all 
widely separate it from the vea and ally it to the 
bean. An article upon the cultivation of this inter- 
esting and important plant by a southern cultivator 
is promised for another month. 
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THE OYSTER-SHELL Bark-Lovusre.—Prof. 8. V. 
Rathvon, reports in his paper, the Lancaster Farm- 
er, that he has seen the late Mr. Walsh’s remedy 
for this troublesome insect used with excellent 
success. It consists in simply applying neai’s-foot, 
lard, or other non-drying oil, to the portions of the 
tree infested by the louse. It is put on with a 
brush, just before the buds expand, without injury 
to the tree, and to the complete destruction of the 





insects. 
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The Wild Balsam Apple or Cucumber. 
—>—- 
In November last, Mrs. Rochester, in her 
“Home Topics,” mentioned the Wild Cucum- 
ber, more generally known as the Wild Balsam 


METHOD OF SHARPENING POSTS OR RAILS.—(See page 139.) 


Apple, as a desirable climber, and we added to 
her account of it a word of commendation of 
our own. Of late years many exotic ornamen- 
ial climbers have been introduced, and while 
some of them may be more showy, none are 
more interesting than this native. ~ Though 
often called Wild Cucumber, it is not much 
like the cucumber; it belongs, however, to the 
same family, but differs in its manner of flower- 
ing and in its fruit from the squash, melon, 
cucumber, and other common plants of the 
family. The botanical name is Eehinocyst!s 
lobata, the generic name being from the Greek 
for hedgehog, and bladder, as its fruit is blad- 
dery and prickly, and the specific name has 
reference to the lobes of the leaves. It is found 
from the western part of New England to Mis- 
souri, mostly in the northern states. It is an 
annual, climbing 10 or 15 ft. high, by means of 
its long and abundant three-forked tendrils. 
The nearly smooth leaves are 3 to 5 inches 
across, and with fivesharp lobes. The flowers 
are of two kinds in the same plant; the sterile, 
or staminate flowers are in compound clusters, 
often a foot long, from the axils of the leaves ; 
the individual flowers small and white, of six 
narrow petals united at the base, and three 
united stamens. The pistillate or fertile flow- 
ers are solitary, or two or three together from 
the same axils. The engraving on the op- 
posite page gives a small portion of the plant, 
though much reduced in size. The frait is 
oval, or nearly globular, and about two inches 
long, and has on its surface numerous weak 
prickles. When ripe, it bursts at the top, the 
rind breaking open irregularly, to liberate the 
seeds, of which there are four large, blackish, 
and about the size of watermelon, seeds, 
though thicker. The seeds are contained in 
pairs in two oblong cells formed of fibres 
woven into a handsome net-work. Like the 
sponge cucumber, the fruit of this in ripening 
beeomes very fibrous within, and makes a fine 
‘object when skeletonized. This is a capital 
plant wherever a quick growing climber is 
needed ; in a note to Mrs. R.’s article, we cited 
an instance in which an unsightly wood-pile 











was converted into a bank of verdure; and 
last autumn we were at a charming residence 
near Lake Michigan where the dining-room 
windows were draped with this plant, the light 
in coming through its foliage was modified in 
a pleasing manner. 


The plant is almost con- 
stantly in flower, and 
its fragrance is very 
agreeable; the great 
abundance of tendrils 
and the curious ways 
in which they dispose 
themselves, add to the 
gracefulness of the 
vine, while the fruit 
is ornamental when 
green, and exhibits an 
interesting structure 
when ripe. Though 
it is occasionally seen 
in cultivation, it is 
comparatively little 
known. Were it an 
exotic, and sold at 
five seeds fora dollar, 
it would at once be 
immensely popular, 
but being a native it 
is neglected. In look- 
ing through the lead- 
ing catalogues to as- 
certain if the seeds 
were generally kept, 
we could find that none of the seedsmen, 
except those in Rochester, offered them. 


— +0 ee 
Gardening on a Town Lot. 


BY A. B. MITCHELL, 
er a 

AmeEpicAN AcRICULTURIST: The following is the 
result of my second year’s experience in gardening. 
Iam a dry goods merchant, having a town lot, 
120 x 60 feet, half of which is covered by a house 
and out-buildings ; the other half I have cultivated 
out of business hours. The area under cultivation 
is about one-twelfth of an acre. Of the first crop, 
consisting of peas, cauliflowers, cucumbers, and 
cabbages, I sold $5.60 worth. I had the first green 
corn in market, which sold at 25 cents per dozen. 
Of peppers I sold 42% dozen at 10 cents per dozen, 
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good prices. The varieties of tomato were the 
Trophy and Champion, both of which I consider 
good, but prefer the Trophy. Egg-plant, Lima- 
beans, pop-corn, and sweet herbs, [ raised in abun. 
dance for family use, but did not sell any. As g 
second crop, I put in twelve hundred celery plants 
raised from seed, from which the sales realizeq 
$45.11, The variety was Sandringham Dwar 
White ; I consider this variety superior for market 
purposes. The giant vériety was raised here by 
other parties, but was left unsold at the groceries 
day after day, while mine was sought for. I banked 
about one-third, and the balance I put in trenches 
about the first of November. The total amount of 
sales to date is $72.96, besides which I have on hand 
about $3 worth of parsnips. I commenced culti- 
vating the garden solely to raise vegetables for 
family use. We used of all the vegetables in 
abundance in the family, and gave away largely to 
neighbors; what I sold was the surplus, The 
work was done entirely by myself out of business 
hours. I am only an amateur gardener, and attrib. 
ute my success firstly to the American Agriculturist, 
and to Peter Henderson’s “Gardening for Profit,” 
and secondly to thorough cultivation. My motto 
being never to let a weed germinate. I consider the 
garden has saved in vegetables that would haye 
been purchased, at the lowest estimate, $40. I 
have on hand parsnips, $3; these added to cash 
sales ($72.96), make a total amount of $115.9. I 
think L have some reason to be proud of my success, 

Depa, Inp., Dec. 27, 1875. 

[We receive every now and then accounts of the: 
success of persons in gardening upon a small scale, 
and while we are not able to publish all of them, 
they are always welcome. The above, giving the 
results of gardening on a very limited area is timely, 
as it may encourage many others. Very few per- 
sons have any idea, until they try it, how much, by 
proper management, may be grown upon a small 
piece of land. There is nothing scarcer in villages 
and towns of moderate size than good vegetables, 
and in such places a surplus finds a ready sale, and 
at prices much above those received by those who 
cultivate for the larger markets.—ED.] 
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The Clerodendrons, 


—o—- 


The genus Clerodendron is a common one in 


Asia, Africa, and tropical America, and many of 


its species have been brought into cultivation, 
It belongs to the Verbena family, and the plants 
generally have showy flowers. Among the 





MRS, THOMPSON’S CLERODENDRON (var. Balfowriana). 


amounting to $4.25. Of ripe tomatoes, 15 bushels 
were sold at $1 a bushel, $15; and of green toma- 
toes, 4 bushels at 75 cents, $3. Here I should 
mention that a summer freshet had ruined many 
of the market gardens, which enabled me to sell at 


cultivated species are both bushy and climbing * 


forms; one of the former, Clerodendron Bungei, 
is a favorite garden plant in the southern states, 
where it produces abundant large clusters of 
rose-colored flowers. Among the climbing 
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species several are valued as showy plants to 
run along the rafters or around the pillars of 
hot-houses; none of these are more interesting 
than Mrs. Thompson’s Clerodendron (C. Thomp- 
sone). It comes from Old Calabar, on the west 
coast of Africa. A live plant of it was sent to 
Edinburgh in a wardian case, fifteen years ago ; 


GOLDEN COLEUS, ‘‘ THE SHAH.” 


it blossomed in the Botanic Garden there, and 
was named by Prof. Balfour, in memory of 
Mrs. Thompson, of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Mission to that unhealthy coast. A seedling 
from it, raised in England, has rather larger 
flowers, and is the one most generally cultivated 
under the name of C. Balfouriana, and is now 
generally kept by our florists. Though the 
English writers rank it as a stove plant, we find 
it blooms freely in an ordinary greenhouse, 
and though naturally a climber, it may, by oc- 
casionally pinching in the branches, be made 
to grow as a compact bush, and as it flowers 
freely, it is one of the most desirable green- 
house plants. We were so much pleased with 
it that we had an engraving made of it when it 
was first introduced, which comes in play now 
to illustrate Prof. Gray’s article on fertilization. 


But few flowers present such strong contrasts | 


of color; its large bag-like calyx is pure white, 
and appears itself like a corolla; after a while 
the proper corolla, which is much smaller, pro- 
trudes beyond the calyx and is of a fine blood- 
red or vermilion color, which shows brightly 
against the white calyx. The plant may be 
had in bloom at almost any time, by drying it 
off to give it a season of rest, and then bringing 
it into growth by means of water and heat. 
The red corollas do not hold on well after the 
flowers are cut, but this does not prevent its 
being very useful to florists, who make use of 
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the calyxes as white flowers. The plant is 
readily propagated from cuttings. 
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The Coleus as a Specimen Plant. 
—~<.— — 
Some persons are singularly exacting in re- 
gard to plants, and expect to find all the good 


- 


qualities of all plants concentrated in one. 
Show such persons the most beautifully formed 
and brilliantly colored flower, and without ad- 
miring it, they will put it to the nose and im- 
mediately inform you that it hasnosmell. If tbe 
flower is both bright and fragrant, they will then 
rub the leaves between thumb and finger, expect- 
ing these to be fragrant also. Show such your 
most elaborate specimen of bedding, in which 
coleus and achyranthes in variety are contrast- 
ed with cinerarias, and other “ foliage plants,” 
from which the flower-buds have been careful- 
ly picked, and instead of admiring the color 
effects, they ask when the plants will bloom, 
and what kind of flowers they have, and if told 
that such plants will not live through the win- 
ter in the open air, they at once lose all interest 
in them. But few who have gardens have not 
been visited by these unreasonable mortals, who 
never enjoy a plant for what it is, in looking 
for some quality it hag not. The Coleus would 
no doubt be raised in the esteem of such per- 
sons did they know that while all of the varie- 
ties bloom, the flowers in some of them are 
quite pleasing. In using these for bedding ef.- 
fects, they must be kept within bounds by cut- 
ting back, and their flowers, could they be pro- 
duced under this treatment, would not be desi- 
rable here. Those who have seen the Coleus 
grown in masses only, where the form of the 
individual plants is not regarded, the effect of a 














mass of color being the only object, have no 
idea of its appearance when grown.as ‘single 
specimens. The plants grow with great regu- 
larity, the branches coming off from the square 
stem in regular pairs, each pair at right angles 
to the next, and naturally assume a symmetri- 
cal form; by the aid of a little pinching and 
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WILD BALSAM APPLE, OR WILD CUCUMBER. 


training, a perfect pyramid, two or three feet 
high, of the richest colored .foliage may be 
formed, that will be well worth the slight 
trouble to produce it. Unfortunately the Co- 
leus is not well suited to window culture; itis 
impatient of changes of temperature, which 
are very frequent in the dwelling house; be- 
sides this they require a moister atmosphere 
than can usually be commanded in such situa- 
tions. As a decoration fora greenhouse or con- 
servatory, a well grown speeimen of Coleus of 
good variety is very showy, and such plants 
may be used to decorate a room on special oc- 
casions with good effect. The full beauty of 
most of the finer varieties, in which the leaves 
are marked or edged with different colors, is 
only displayed by plants grown in the green- 
house; in the open ground, the hot sun soon 
causes the leaves to lose their markings and the 
various colors blend into one uniform tint. 
One of the most distinct of all the varieties is 
“The Shah,” in which the leaf is divided cross- 
wise into two sections with distinct colors, the 
upper portion being golden yellow, and the 
lower part, or base, a rich crimson, the line be- 
tween the two being well marked. These col- 
ors are not often shown by small plants, but 
when the specimen gets strong, they become 
very striking. A large plant of this variety 
was one of the most attractive things in our 
greenhouse the past winter. This plant at 
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length showed flower-buds; as it was kept only 
to use later for cuttings, no pains were taken 
to remove them, and it soon came into full 
bloom, making a still finer show. The flowers 
of the common velvet or Verschaffelt’s Coleus 
ate very small and dull colored, as are those of 
other varieties, and not desirable ; the flowers 
of “The Shah” are of alight bluish purple, and 
though small, are large enough and abundant 
enough upon the long, slender spike to make 
that quite attractive, and the flowering in this 
case, instead of disfiguring the plant, as with 
some other varieties, really-adds to its beauty. 
Those who have no greenhouse, can grow 
specimen plants in summer in the open air with 
much satisfaction, and they may be made fine 
ornaments for a balcony or veranda. There is 
besides another use for which they may be 
grown—for exhibition at the autumn fairs. At 
most of the local fairs the “Floral Hall” is 
sadly lacking in attractiveness; the flower 
growers of the vicinity send in their contribu- 
tions of cut flowers, but there is rarely anything 
that will make an effective display. We know 
of nothing that will make a brilliant show that 
can be grown with so little trouble as a few 
specimen plants of Coleus. It will not do to 
grow them in the open ground and then pot 
them, but they must be grown in the pots or 
boxes in which they are to be exhibited. They 
should have a rich soil, and if it is disposed to 
become hard, enough sand must be added to 
keep it porous; cuttings root with the greatest 
ease, and the plant is very manageable in the 
hands of the cultivator. In forming 2 pyramid 
it may be necessary to tie out the lower branches 
to nearly a horizontal position, and the upper 
must not be allowed to overhang the lower 
ones; pinching out the ends of the branches 
where necessary, will control the growth as 
may be desired: Of course care must be given 
to watering, and partial shade will be needed 
in the hot months, especially for those with 
marked leaves. The varieties are numerous, 
and new ones are offered every year; the flor- 
ists divide them into golden and velvet sorts, 
the one containing more or less yellow in their 
foliage, and the other being dark crimson and 
purple; none that we have seen rival “The 
Shah” in brilliancy, while for rich blending of 
shades, “ Chameleon” is the finest ; “ Vietchii” 
has very dark maroon leaves with green edges, 
while the “ Verschaffeltii,” the oldest of all, has 
not been surpassed asacrimson. For others, 
see florists’ catalogues. 


A Handy Garden Marker. 
Se 

Markers for use in the garden, are among the im- 
plements that are home-made; in a rough way, 
pins are set in a piece of joist, and this, when fur- 
nished with a handle, answers a good purpose. 
Those who like to have their garden implements 
neatly made, will be glad of the following descrip- 
tion, sent us by Mr. D. 8. Hibbard, of Carroll Co., 
N. H., of a marker which is unlike any we have 
before figured, and which has the advantage of 
being readily adjustable to make drills at any re- 
quired distance apart. He says: ‘Plane a piece 
of inch-board, 4 inches wide, and from 4 to 6 feet 
long, (mine is 6 feet), and fasten a handle 6 feet long 
to its middle, at right angles. The handle should 
be beveled, so that when ‘in use, the board may be 
in about a level position, as in figure, and should 
very firmly ‘screwed on, as it can not be braced. 
peg op ‘side make scratches square across 
board, at every inch of length, and mark the feet 
‘and quarters of feet. Then make several 
rd, each’a foot long on top, and about 
wide, ‘each end shaped like a sled- 
shown in the upper part of the engrav- 
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ing, and sharpen the bottom edge suitably for 
marking drills in the soil. In the middle of each 
Piece, near the top, make a mortice 1 by 4% inches. 
Fit them so that they can be easily slipped on to 
the long board, or head of the marker, and fas- 











A GARDEN MARKER. 


tened in any place by wedges. These bits of board 
can be fastened across the long one at any desired 
intervals, and the scratches for feet and inches will 
help to set them square, and to regulate the dis- 
tances. Such a tool, with good usage, will last a 
lifetime, and will, I think, mark drills.more smooth- 
ly and regularly than any arrangement I have seen 
described.” 
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How Flowers are Fertilized, 


BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 
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THIRD ARTICLE.—CLERODENDRON AND FIRE-WEED. 
**Nature abhors close unions.’? That is in short 
the proposition which these articles are intended 
to illustrate. There are those, we hear, who still 
doubt whether this is true of flowers generally. 





Fig. 1.—CLERODENDRON FRESHLY OPENED. 


The only way to arrive at a correct opinion about 
this, is to examine as many different kinds of flow- 
ers as possible, bearing in mind that those cases in 
which a flower may self-fertilize, or may not, count 
for little either way, while those which cannot self- 
fertilize, or have only a slight chance for it, count 
for very much. 

If I were asked to point out some single particu- 
lar instance, of a perfect flower which was clearly 
intended not to self-fertilize, I think I should 
choose the flower of Clerodendron Thompsone, Mrs. 
Thompson’s Clerodendron, a shrubby conservatory 
climber, from the west coast of Africa. It bears 
handsome as well as peculiar flowers, and has be- 
come common. [An engraving, showing a flower- 
ing branch of the natural size, is for convenience 
placed upon page 140.—Ep.] It is remarkable 


- for its pure white calyx and blood-red corolla. It 


has four very long and slender stamens, and an 
equally long and slender style. In the bud these 
are all rolled up together in a close coil. Then the 





Fig. 2.—1THE SAME A DAY LATER. 


anthers are neither open nor mature, and the two 
forks of the style, the inner faces of which are 
stigmas, are closed and immature. As the flowers 





open, one by one, the stamens and style straighten 


and extend themselves. To understand what now 
takes place, we must look to the flowers them- 
selves, not to the published figures—our own, of 
course, always excepted. Professor Balfour’s origi- 
nal figure does not represent the case at all, nor 
does his description, except that he says the style 
becomes finally slightly curved backwards, which 


is not quite true. There is a charming figure in’ 


the Botanical Magazine, made from “a cut speci- 
men,’’ which may account for its inaccuracy in this 
particular, namely, that in all the flowers repre- 
sented, the stamens and the style are nearly in the 
same straight or slightly curved line. Our larger 
figure, (on page 140), is nearer the actual truth, re- 
presenting, as itdoes, the style as curved strongiy 
forwards and downward, while the stamens are 
straight, or with a slight upward curvature. A 
blossom in this condition is figured oy Prof. 
Balfour in a second article, describing the fruit and 
germination of the seed. But there is no reference 
to it, nor to any counterpart condition. 

The actual state of the case, which attracted my 
attention several years ago, is here shown in figure 
1, representing a freshly expanded flower ; and fig- 
ure 2, the same flower a day or two later. 

When the corolla opens, the stamens and the 
style—which were coil- 
ed upward in the bud 
—straighten; the sta- 
mens remain so, at least 
for the first day, and 
open the slits of their 
anthers, so as to expose 
the pollen. But the 
style goes on beyond, 
curving downward and 
backward, and its forks 
remain closed, so that the stigmas are quite un- 
approachable. By the next day, or at least the 
day after, all this is reversed ; the stamens are now 
rolled ap and carried backward, while the style has 
straightened, spread its forks, and so the stigma 
stands just where the anthers stood the day before. 
The stigmas are now fresh and in good condition ; 
the anthers have mainly discharged their pollen, and 
are drying up. There are two moments of time, and 
only two, in which the anthers arid stigmas are at all 
contiguous. At the first, upon the opening of the 
blossom, the stigmas are immature and unapproach- 
able ; at the second, when the style rises and the 
stigmas are opening, there is a bare possibility that 
an anther may come in contact with the stigma, and 
stili have some pollen to bestow upon it. But 
there is no doubting what this arrangement is for, 
A flying insect with 
tongue or probos- 
cis long enough to 
draw neciar from 
the bottom of the 
corolla, and ap- 
proaching the flow- 
er, as it would, 
from above, would 
get some part of 
the under side of 





Fig. 3.—FIRE-WEED— 
EARLY. 





Fig. 4.—FiRE-WEED—LATE, 
its body dusted with the pollen of the freshly 
open blossom; then, on flying to any other blossom 
a day older, the very same part would be brought 
into contact with the stigma, and cross-fertilization 
be effected. 

We need not go to Africa, nor to our conserva- 


tories, for instances of this sort. There are plenty 
at home. Our common Fire-weed, (Zpilobiwm an- 
gustifolium), so abundant and gay along the borders 
of woods and thickets—especially. in ground re- 
cently burnt over—shows the same thing nearly as 
well. In figure 3 we have a freshly open flower, 
one of the many in the ample raceme; its § stamens 
are now discharging their pollen, frecly dusting the 
heads and thorax of bees that visit them. But the 
style is turned downwards and backwards, wholly 
out of the way, and its stigmas fast closed. Figure 
4 represents the same flower in its second stage ; 
the stamens as they were, but they have shed their 
pollen ; the style is now brought up into line with 
the stamens, but projecting much beyond them, and 
the four lobes at its tip, expanded into a cross, the 
whole upper face of which is stigma, and is pre- 
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sented to the arriving insect. As the insect passes 
from flower to flower, it can help no blossom what- 
ever to its own pollen; but it will certainly con- 
vey pollen from the anthers of one blossom to the 
stigma of some other. 

A cynical acquaintance of ours, used to declare 
that love-making and matrimonial engagements, 
resulted not so much from sentiment as from situa- 
tion, that nearly everything depended upon conti- 
guity. Now the stamens and stigmas of these blos- 
soms are thrown very much together ; and if such 
unions were legitimate and desirable, opportunities 
surely would not be wanting. But did ever cau- 
tious and calculating parents and guardians take 
more pains to frustrate undesirable attachments on 
the one hand, and to promote more prudent and 
proper engagements on the other, than is shown in 
the contrivances of which these flowers furnish 
examples ? 
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Does the Stock Affect the Graft? 


—~—-. 


As grafting is now in order, and the experience 
of fruit-growers should profit those who are putting 
new tops upon old trees. Do not graft upon old 
trees that are in an unthrifty or dying condition, 
until you have pruned, manured, and cultivated 
them to give them a new start. After they have 
made new shoots, and shown that they have a new 
lease of life, you may graft with profit. Do not 
graft winter varieties upon early sorts, or tart ap- 
ples upon sweet, if you want to secure good speci- 
mens of the new sorts you putin. There are many 
well authenticated facts which show that the stock 
does have some influence upon the graft. A neigh- 
bor of ours across the line, of an inquiring turn of 
mind, found in one orchard near him, trees of the 
Rhode Island Greening that habitually produced 
apples that rotted upon the trees in the fall, and 
none of them would keep until the new year, while 
the orchard close by bore fruit that kept well. 
Upon inquiry he found that these poor keepers 
‘were grafted upon early stocks and upon unthrifty 
trees. There were two causes at work to hasten 
the maturity of the apples, and make them compar- 
atively worthless. If you want late keepers, graft 
winter varieties upon winter stocks. There is very 
little doubt that sweet varieties are made less sweet 
by being grafted upon some stocks. Carelessness 
in selecting stocks is one of the reasons why there 
is such a wide departure from the normal type in 
many of the more popular varietics of our winter 
apples. We are eating Northern Spys this winter 
from a county on the Erie railroad, that are so dif- 
ferent from the Northern Spys of the counties on 
Lake Ontario, that we hardly recognize them. Our 
nurserymen ought to look after this thing, and in 
planting for nursery stocks, the seeds of early and 
late apples should be kept separate, and the young 
stocks designed for winter varieties should be 
grown exclusively from the seeds of the best keep- 
ing winter apples. We have no doubt that our best 
winter apples can be improved in their keeping 
quality by being grafted upon late keeping stocks, 
and by being grown upon well fed, vigorous trees. 

ConNeECTICUT. 

[We are glad to find so practical a person as our 
correspondent adding his testimony to what we 
haye long advocated.—Ep. ] 
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Ir 1s NEVER TOO Late To Leary, says the pro- 
verb, but it has taken the French people some time 
to learn about potatoes. They have now had the 
potato almost 300 years, but, as we learn from M. 
Clos, who has been writing up the history of its in- 
troduction and culture, the potato has hardly yet 
found its way to some districts which are well 
adapted to it; in 1832 a great land-owner was 
obliged to require his farmers to plant it, under 
penalty of forfeiting their leases, and in 1813, one 
Dr. Saint-Andre, in a book written to recommend 
the culture, assures his readers that potatoes are 
really harmless food when they are perfectly ripe, 
and have not been too recently dug. 








THE HOUSEROLD. 
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Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


Tired Out. 

I heard a sad story yesterday of one woman’s 
hard experience for a year in consequence of over- 
work in years preceding. She seemed to bear the 
strain of nerve and muscle pretty well, toiling on 
without complaint, until a more critical time of life 
came—a few years before her fiftieth birthday— 
when nature would endure no more. She who had 
spent herself unsparingly for others, was now al- 
most as helpless as a baby. Only great patience 
and toleration of all her whims saved her from in- 
sanity. She had most unreasonable and uncon- 
trollable crying spells, and a strong dislike for some 
of her former good friends. Her physician coun- 
seled the family to bear with her as with a sick 
child, and by their tender care and patience she at 
last came through her troubles, to be again the 
companion and friend of her husband and children, 
but never again the drudge which they had thought- 
lessly allowed her to be before her long illness. 

Every day, now, I am longing for tidings from a 
friend very near and dear to me, though more than 
a thousand miles away. She too is ‘‘tired out,” 
and has been flat on her back for long weary weeks, 
unable to bear even the sound of her baby’s sweet 
prattle for more than a few minutes at a time, suck- 
ing her food through a tube because she cannot sit 
up to eat. Nobody knows what made her sick. 
When at last her wearied nerves and muscles gave 
way, and she was unable toleave her bed ; when the 
doctor came, he said she looked as though she 
had been sick six months. She answered that she 
had “been tired for six months.’”? He said it was a 
case of simple exhaustion, and that perfect rest and 
careful nourishment were all her case required in 
the way of cure. But it is slow work, this rebuild- 
ing a constitution so long over-taxed and gradually 
undermined. I have often whipped myself up 
when nature begged for rest, by thoughts of this 
woman’s example. I supposed I did not work so 
hard as she, and what she could endure why could 
not I? This was foolish reasoning, since no two 
human beings are made exactly alike, and each 
must work according to individual capacity. And 
now I see that even she who worked on so patient- 
ly and self-sacrificing, and so seemed to bring a re- 
proach upon us weaker sisters, cou!d not endure 
all things. Her case must serve as a “ warning ”’ 
instead of the “shining light’? it once seemed. 

I know another woman whose heart is sometimes 
very heavy and sometimes rather bitter during the 
weary months that precede confinement. To me 
alone has she poured out her full heart. Alas! 
alas! how little help can any of us give another. 
Yet sympathy is genuine help after all. This 
woman’s mother-heart is sometimes almost broken. 
She is almost constantly tired out and discouraged. 
No other ambition has been so strong as the desire 
to be a good mother to her children, but now she 
finds herself so cross and irritable that she can 
scarcely bear the sound of her children’s voices. 
Night and day she has their constant presence, 
never one moment free from care. She has also 
many financial worries—little matters of business 
to attend to for her husband, and, many a make- 
shift to eke out the family support. She has read, 
and knows well, the common theory of a mother’s 
responsibility for the health and disposition of her 
children, yet her nerves and muscles are constantly 
over-taxed with care and work beyond her present 
power. She longs constantly for rest, but when 
she can lie down occasionally for a nap, the thought 
of her children’s neglected education and other 
matters, that she cries herself into a headache in- 
stead of sleeping. 


A Few Words To Husbands. 

Wives and mothers need warning, but husbands 
and fathers need it more. They ought to save 
their wives from over-work and physical exhaus- 
tioa. There has been much talk about the need of 





“enlightened motherhood,”’ but what does enlight- 
enment avail a slave? Many a mother is a slave in 
her own house—a slave to the rolling-pin, the wash- 
board, and the sewing machine. -She has no chance 
to follow her highest instincts, the cravings of an 
enlightened mother for the free and happy com- 
panionship of her children. The prospective 
mother has seldom the free opportunity to get 
away from the (to her) nauseating smells of the 
kitchen into the fresh air for daily exercise. She 
cannot often follow the craving for a different diet. 
Men are very ignorant concerning women. They 
generally regard them only as feebler men, full of 
foolish whims when their nerves get a little un- 
strung. When they come to understand the case 
better, and to reverence as they should the peculiar 
work of God in the nature of woman as the mother 
of the race, they will no longer sneer at the results 
caused by overstrain of one kind or another. 
Calves and Babies. 

An acquaintance once complained to me that 
when she took her children into the country in pur- 
suit of fresh air and wholesome food for them, she 
couldn’t get the latter from the farmer’s folks 
where she boarded, because the calves had to have 
the best of everything. There was plenty of milk 
brought in, and strained, every night, but only the 
most meager supply was grudgingly allowed to her 
and her children. They could have all the butter 
they wanted, but the milk was all needed for the 
calves, and the cream skimmed from it before it 
went back to the calves was all needed for butter. 
Fine flour bread and butter, with plenty of cake 
and pie, were set before them freely, but she 
wanted something better for her growing children. 
It was vain to ask for oatmeal or graham fare, 
which would furnish something to strengthen the 
little ones as well as to fatten them. But when she 
discovered a quantity of canaille, or middlings, she 
thought perbaps the children could have some 
made into porridge to eke out their poor little sup- 
pers. But no! The calves did not have enough 
milk, though they took it all, and the canaille had 
been brought home for their use. Stock-raising 
was profitable in that part of the country, but no 
one seemed to think of applying to the rearing of 
children the same common sense rules that were 
understood and accepted in respect to raising calves. 
No one would have thought it so good for the four- 
footed babies to feed them on fine flour bread, and 
cream, as to give them porridge made of shorts and 
skimmed milk, even though sour. Four-footed 
babies are treated on scientific principles, while 
precious human babies take their chances from 
ignorant and hap-hazard treatment. 


An Arrow-root Diet. 

The other day I heard of a baby who was nearly 
starved to death on arrow-root gruel. Its mother 
had asked her physician whether arrow-root was 
healthy food fora babe. He replied in the affirma- 
tive without farther explanation. So she pro- 
ceeded to feed her child on that, and that alone, 
It pined away, and seemed at last too weak to en- 
dure any more of this world, and the same physician 
was summoned. ‘What haye you been feeding 
the child?” he asked....‘‘Arrow-root,”? she an- 
swered....‘‘ What else?” he asked....‘‘ Nothing 
else,”’ replied the mother....‘*Why, woman!” 
exclaimed the doctor, ‘‘you, have been starving 
the poor baby.” Then he explained to her 
that arrow-root contained only starch, and 
could not possibly furnish all of the material 
necessary to build up the child’s physical frame 
and furnish the various elements needed to make 
it a healthy child. A little of it would do no harm, 
but other food must be furnished. Good fresh 
milk is probably the very best food for babies lately 
weaned. Next to that I know of nothing so reason- 
able as gruel and soft bread, or crackers: made of 
sifted graham flour without shortening or sugar. 

The canaille is really the best part of the flour, or 
the most nourishing, but if the bran can be ground 
fine enough to be pleasant in the eating (and this is 
possible), it is not reasonable to separate the parts 
of the wheat kernel for ordinary use. 

Bed-Bugs. 
Only those who feel a lively interest in the exter- 
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mination of this abominable insect, need read this. 


Such readers I knowI shallhave. Once I supposed 


that no decent housekeeper ever had any trouble 
with bed-bugs, and I still believe, that no decent 
housekeeper will rest contented while any remain 
on her premises. But alas! and alas! The small 
pestiferous creatures have given me more than one 
severe trial of patience and skill. 

I don’t know that I ever saw one of these bugs 
until I had grown to womanhood, but I have seen 
too many since. How could I help it when I lived 
in the midst of risks like this one ‘I will give asa 
sample, though rather worse than any other experi- 
ence of mine in that line. A member of our family 
left a black dress at the house of a neighbor, a mile 
distant, and the dress remained there several weeks. 
When it came home I had the forethought to open 
it out of doors, fearing that one or two of my 
neighbor’s lodgers might have found their way into 
it. Istate but the exact truth when I assert that I 
found in that bundle nine full-grown bed-bugs. 
What if the bundle had been laid in one of the 
sleeping rooms for days before it was opened? In 
books that had been lent, and in new papers, fresh 

- from the little country post office, I found these in- 
sects, and yet for a long time I never found one at 
home in my pleasant little log house. At last, after 
I began to have a hired girl, I found them in almost 
every room, and by using kerosene on the beds be- 
fore I could get anything else, I scattered them 
into the walls. I did not know how to hunt the 
creatures, and so I worked, night and day, all sum- 
mer long—and that accounts for some of the pre- 
mature wrinkles I wear. But I have learned what 
some discouraged housekeeper will be glad to hear, 
that even an unplastered log house may be cleaned 
of vermin, after they have got considerable foot- 
hold in the wails. It is sometimes a hard fight, but 
how can any one give it up and have any more en- 
joyment in this life? Some have sold their houses 
for the sake of getting rid of the live stock infést- 
ing them—rather wicked treatment of purchasers? 

The most natural place for bed-bugs is in the 
beds—or in the bedsteads. It is a piece of folly to 
simply try to drive them out, without attempting 
immediate extermination. They can be caught and 
killed more easily in the beds, than in the walls, 
floors, or furniture. Ifa bed is considerably inhabit- 
ed by bugs, it is hardly safe to take it down and 
carry out the pieces. I[ should prefer to take off 
the clothing, one piece at a time, and examine each 
thing very carefully, especially along the seams and 
corners, and laying each piece so examined, out of 
doors if possible. Then I would put a large white 
sheet on the floor under the whole bedstead, and 
beginning at one corner, with a fine knitting needle, 
poke out the cracks as clean as possible, stopping 
often to put the bugs to death before they run 

away. It might be well to set each leg, one at a 





wash the bedstead clean, taking it down and out of 
doors for the purpose, if one prefers, and then apply 
your corrosive sublimate or ammonia. I like am- 
monia better than anything I have tried, but care- 
ful hunting, and personal attention to the imme- 
diate death by drowning or by crushing, of each 
specimen discovered, avail more than any poisons. 

As soon asa bed is suspected, pull it out from 
the wall, and keep it as free from touching other 
furniture as you can, until it is considered free. 

There are some patent mixtures sold as poisons 
for bed-bugs, but I should let them alone, After 
I had cleared my log house pretty well of bugs, I 
had the walls of the sleeping rooms washed with 
strong lime, or salt and water, applied with a paint 
brush. Bugs hate salt, and will not go where it is. 
If the bugs are not killed, but are simply driven 
from their old haunts by disagreeable applications, 
they lay their eggs on the bedticks and comforta- 
bles, and hide in the bedding, and floor, and walls, 
and make night as hideous as ever.. Many believe 
that they can not be entirely got rid of, if they once 
get a lodging in the walls, but I know this belief to 
be untrue. Intelligent perseverance can overcome 
even such a mountain of trouble. People who 
plaster houses infested already with bugs, hoping 
thus to circumvent the enemy, are usually disap- 
pointed. The bugs find some way to craw] out. 
F er eee 

Sleep. 
eta 

A correspondent sends an article upon sleep ; his 
views, though eminently sensible, present nothing 
new, and the article is too long for us to give it 
place. He illustrates the improper use of sleep by 
the case of a young farmer who brings city habits 
into the country, and rises anywhere from 7 to 9 
o’clock in the morning. We think we know that 
young farmer. Of his own notion, or through the 
advice of his friends, he concludes he never will 





of sleep; like eating, it is governed by the require- 
ments of the individual, and must differ greatly, 
The time at which sleep is taken probably makes 
less difference than its regularity. Railroad men 
on night trains, watchmen, printers, bakers, and 
others, who regularly work at night and sleep in 
the day, are not known to be less healthy than 
others ; and sailors, who sleep by short snatches at 
intervals all through the 24 hours, appear to be 
none the worse forit. The hours for sleeping must 
be governed by one’s occupation, and as the work 
of the world is arranged, a large number of persons 
must be awake while others sleep. If this were not 
the case-in cities, there would be no milk or hot 
rolls for breakfast, and the morning papers would 
all be evening ones. Unless one can accommodate 
his sleeping hours to his business, he would not be 
desirable as an engineer on a locomotive to a night 
train. Now farming happens to be an occupation 
in which to succeed certain work must be done in 
the morning. It is imperative that the animals be 
fed carly, or they will not thrive. A day’s work 
cannot be done by hired men unless they are started 
early, and they must know that at any time, early 
or late, their work is liable to be supervised, unless 
farm work starts early, things in general will go to 
the bad. Our notion is that if one cannot adapt 
his hours for sleep, as well as all his other habits of 
life to his business—especially if that be farming— 
he had better go into some other business, as it is 
very certain that he will never succeed, except in 
running behind hand. 

$4 2 


The Convenient Arrangement of a Kitchen. 


There is no one room in the house the arrange- 
ments of which is of so much importance as that 
of the kitchen. This is especially the case in a 
farm house, yet while we see the kitchen in a city 
house arranged with great care to facilitate the 
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time, in an old pan or tub with hot water or strong | 


soap suds in the bottom. Examine every nail hole 
and loose place, every crack and joint, even along 
the top of the head and foot boards. 

It seems to be a common practice to scald sus- 
picious bedsteads with boiling water, but this very 
seldom finishes the business. I am told that it 
does not destroy the vitality of the eggs, but per- 
haps the continued propagation of the vermin in 
bedsteads often scalded, is due to carelessness in 
hunting out all of their haunts. Of course boiling 
water injures the varnish of bedsteads. It was a 
long time before I learned to know the eggs of the 
bugs. Housekeepers who had had years of acquain- 
tance with the grown and growing specimens, 
would tell me that the black specks on the wood 
were nits, but they are of the same nature as fly- 
specks. The egg of the bed-bug appears to the 
eye white and hard, shaped like a long hen’s egg. 
Under the microscope it has delicate rainbow tints, 
and shows a depression in one end, like a turtle’s 
egg. These are usually laid on rough wood, or 
among slivers. I think they can all be discovered 
atid destroyed by a careful hunter. They can be 
broken by hard pressure; but I believe that cor- 
rosive sublimate destroys them, and ammonia is said 


*. to.do it also. It is well to press a thin knife blade 


through the cracks, and scrape it along the bed slats, 
' Having killed every live specimen, it is well to 
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make a business man, and as anybody can run a 
farm, he thinks -he will try it—not work himself 
you know, but manage it; he buys fancy animals 
and farm machinery, and usually with other peo- 
ple’s money. His house is furnished in city style, 
and he has the usual corps of city servants. We 
know him, in fact he is rather too numerous. But 
as to sleep; our friend hopes, if we cannot publish 
his article, we will give our views on the subject. 
That we can do, and very briefly. Sleep, and 
enough of it, is one of the prime necessities of our 
existence, and more persons are injured by having 
too little than there are by taking too much. To 
appear ‘“‘smart,’? many persons deprive themselves 
of the amount they really need, and make it up by 
beginning their “long sleep” all the sooner. No 
general law can be given as to the proper amount 








A METHOD OF ARRANGING A KITCHEN, 


work of servants, the kitchen of the farm-house 
seldom has much thought bestowed upon it to help 
the labors of the farmer’s wife. The kitchen in the 
American farm-house, even among those farmers 
who are spoken of as ‘‘ well to do’”’ is the most im- 
portant room, and as its work is more generally 
performed by the wife or daughter than by “help,” 
it is of the greatest importance that everything 
possible be done to make this work as light as pos- 
sible, and to save taking every unnecessary step. 
We have in former volumes published plans for ar- 
ranging the kitchen, and for the immediate sur- 
roundings of the sink, but no single plan will answer 
the needs of all, and while what are known as 
‘‘modern improvements” are well worth all they 
cost, yet that all, or even a fourth of it is entirely 
beyond the reach of many, especially that large 
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class who do not expect to lay out m ready money 
on their whole house what would be the cost of the 
fixtures of a city kitchen of the first class. We 
sive here a view of a portion of the interior of a 
kitchen by our correspondent, L. D. Snook, whose 
household conveniences have been frequently pre- 
sented in these columns. The sink Z is of either 
wood or iron. If made of pine and well nailed to- 
gether, and its inside thoroughly impregnated with 
heated linseed oil, it will last a life-time. A conve- 
nient width is 2 feet 4 inches by 3 feet 6 inches 
long, and 4 inches high inside above the bottom 
board. An iron pump is placed in at the end near 
the wall, and connects with the cistern. The outlet 
or discharge pipe is at the opposite end near the 
window, the pipe may pass downward inio the cel- 
lar and enter the drain through the cellar wall, or 
pass out of doors above ground, the water falling 
into a funnel-shaped box, at the mouth of the drain. 
Be certain that it is so arranged that no foul gases 
can enter the room through the outlet pipe. The 
closet P, provided with doors, is about 23 feet in 
hight, and as wide and long as the sink. Another 
closet, K, is about 4inches higher than the top of 
the sink, of the same width, and about 4 feet in 
length. The china closet H,is about 15 inches 
shorter than the closet K, 6 inches narrower, and 
from 34 to 4 feet in hight, itis provided with two 
glass doors and two shelves inside upon which to 
place the glass, china, silver, and other choice table 
* ware. Being close, these are kept from dust and 
flies. If more convenient, the greater portion of 
the dishes of every-day use may be also kept here. 
In closets P and K are kept the kettles, tinware, 
and the various cooking utensils. A wooden rack, 
B, is made from six hard-wood sticks 3 feet in 
length and an inch wide, and ? inch thick, these are 
placed # of aninch apart; the ends are firmly at- 
tached to a small block, which is hinged to the 
small bracket shelf attached to the wall in the cor- 
ner uear the window and just above the sink; 
upon this are placed the dishes to drain after being 
washed, and it may also be used for other purposes. 
When not in use it folds up against the wall and 
out of the way, as shown at A. This should be 
thoroughly oiled instead of painting it. A window 
opening into the pantry, 15 inches wide and 20 
inches high, is cut through the wall near the pump, 
and a bracketed shelf #, 15 inches square, is 
attached to the sil]. When dishes that belong to 
the pantry are washed and wiped at the sink, they 
are placed upon this shclf, ready to be set in their 
accustomed places in the pantry. For convenience 
the stove should be placed upon the side of the 
room occupied by the closets, or near where the 
table stands in the illustration. The watcr-pail can 
be set upon the top of closet X, near the sink, or 
kept in the pantry, as most convenient. 
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The Management of Lamps and Oil. 
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The lady of a house in which we are sometimes a 
guest, was in great trouble with her lamps, of 
which she had three or four different styles for 
burning kerosene. One lamp after another, a short 
time ago, began to burn poorly; new wicks were 
put in all around, but in a few hours they were as 
bad as before. Being taken into consultation, we 
suggested that she had a poor oil, but the oil was 
Pratt’s, and bought in the original packages, be- 
sides, there was the German students’ lamp, in 
which the same oil burned splendidly. Webecame 
interested in the case, and made a careful diagnosis, 
as the physicians say. The oil was of a good kind, 
the wicks were new, the lamps, of different styles, 
each apparently perfect, and as good asever; while 
all the lamps but one had been gradually growing 
bad, and were now nearly useless, this burned 
as well as ever, and as well as any lamp need to 
burn, A minute’s thought given to the difference 
between the students’ lamp and the others, gave 
us the clue to the trouble, Asking for a glass jar, 
an empty fruit jar was brought, and all the oil 
from one of the delinquent lamps, with a previous 
shaking, was turned into it. The appearance of 
the oil in the jar was such as to call forth an excla- 








mation of surprise, and well it might, for it looked 
like muddy water. Here was the cause of all the 
trouble, an accumulation of dust and other impuri- 
ties. The lamps had been filled month after month 
without emptying; the wicks took up the clear 
oil, leaving the particles of dust behind ; the lamps 
being daily filled, this dirt gradually accumulated, 
until at last it was present in such quantities as to 
clog up the wick and so destroy. their porosity 
that they could not take up enough oil to give a 
proper light. Clean oil and new wicks being sup- 
plied, the lamps gave as good a light as ever. 
‘¢ But how did the students’ lamp help you to guess 
what was the matter?’’ we were asked. Because 
we saw that the wick was not in the main body of 
the oil, but was fed by a tube which we noticed 
started from the oil reservoir at some distance above 
the bottom, sothat the impurities could settle, and 
not reach the wick. On emptying of the outer res- 
ervoir of this lamp, the oil was found to be as bad 
as in the others, but the particles of dust did not 
get to the wick. The quantity of dirt in the oil in- 
duced us to go a step farther, and inquire where the 
main supply of oil was kept ; we found that the can 
was in an open shed, and not far from where the 
coal ashes were sifted; the funnel used to fill the 
feeding cau was kept close by. Here we had the 
whole story, the funnel daily wet with oil, was 
where it could catch whatever dust might be float- 
ing in the air, with an extra supply when the coal 
was sifted. When the feeder was filled, the dust 
from the funnel was washed into it, and from thence 
it went into the lamps, where it accumulated with 
the results we have stated. Of course this, the 





Fig. 1.—AN ARTISTS IDEA OF AN AQUARIUM. 


main source of the trouble, was easily remedied by 
providing a proper place for the oil-can and funnel. 
The lady was delighted at finding so ready a way 
out of her troubles, and we relate the case in order 
that others may profit by the experience. As most 
of the lamps now in use are of some kind of metal, 
their contents cannot be seen, and it will be well 
to ascertain occasionally the condition of the oil 
within them. With the utmost care some foreign 
particles will find their way into the oil, and aftera 
long time that in the lamp will be quite impure. If 
the oil emptied from the lamp is allowed to stand 
a few hours, all the dirt will settle to the bottom, 
and the clean portion may be carefully poured off 
for use. See that the oil vessels and funnel, if one 
is used, are kept away from the dust. 











BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Talks—About an 
Aquarium, 


As I was looking over a German magazine, my ers 
was caught by a picture, which seemed to'me so pretty 
that I thought it would please you—so here it is; the 
silhouette figures are very graceful, for the German artists 
excel in that kind of drawing. At-the outset some of 
you will wish to know what a “ silhouette’ is; while 
the older boys and girls may perhaps recollect that a lit- 
tle over a year ago, when we had a comic picture of this 
kind, I told yon that they were socalled beeause a French 
gentleman by the name of Silhouette, was'in the last 
century famous for his skill In making these pictures. 
You see that they are all solid black, with no light and 
shade, as other engravings have, and the whole story of 
the picture must be told by its outlines. The figures are 
worth studying, for it is wonderful how much beanty o% 
form and expression an artist can put into a mere black 
spot. But what is it that these figures are clustered 
about—the two quaint creatures below, and the two so 
much interested above ? Some will probably say “‘a globe 
of fishes,’’ and others ‘‘an aquarium.” This part is not 
all in silhouette, as it would much puzzle any one, I 
think, to represent a glass globe with water, all in solid 
black. Well, this little silhouette, besides pleasing me 
by its beauty, reminded me of a number of letters that 
have come to me during several months, asking me to 
tell about making and managing an aquarium; there 
are so many things to be talked about, that some have to 
wait. Now we will have our aquarium talk, and the first 
point to settle is ‘ 

WHAT IS AN AQUARIUM? 

Very different answers would be given by you; according 
to the different things so called that you 
have seen. One would say “it is a large 
iron frame with glass sides, holding 
nearly a barrel of waterjwith fish in it.”’— 

Another that “it is a box with a marble 
or slate bottom and ends, holding water 
with plants in it *—and still another, who 
had scen a wooden tank with glass sides, 
would so describe it. In the first place, 
the material, size, and sliape of the affair, 
do not make an aquarium. A tank with 
fish only in it, or one with plants only in 
it, would not be, according to present 
notions, an aquarium. Many years ago 
any tank, or basin made in a greenhouse 
or garden, for growing water-plants, was 
called anaquarium, but the naturalist’s 
aquarium must have both plants and ani- 
mals growing in the water, and it must be 
so arranged that we can see what is going 
on inside. The name aquarium comes 
from the Latin agua, water, the same 
word that aguatic comes from, and when 
a French lady arranged one to study living 
animals and plants, it was cailcd at first 
aquavivarium, from the Latin vévus, alive, 
but the name was found to be too long, and the last part 

is now left off. Recollect that the plural of aquarium is 

aquaria, but it is very common to hear persons say “ that 
aquaria,’ which is quite wrong. It is not likely that the 
boys and girls who wish to know something about aqua- 

ria, could go to the expense of several dollars for the 

large and showy ones, nor is it necessary. 

THE OBJECT OF AN AQUARIUM 


is, or should be, for their instruction and amusement, and 
a great deal of both can be had from.one which need cost 
but little. Aclear glass jar, that will hold from half a 
gallon to a gallon of water, will answer for a boy’s or a 
girl’s aquarium; the form of the jar makes the things 
within it, unless they are close to the glass, look much 
larger than they really are, and for this reason the tanks 
with the flat sides are better. But those who really wish 
to learn what an aquarium has to teach, can find enough 
interest in one or two jars. May be after a while an older 
brother, or the father will manage to make one with flat 
sides, but to construct one of these, would be too difficult 
for a small youngster. In most houses there may be 
found some kind of a jar that will answer, and if not, to 
buy a plain straight jar, those with tin caps, such as hold 
candies and such things in the shops, (fig. 2), would not 
cost very much, A large bell-glass, such as confectioners 
use to pnt over cakes, placed bottom up upon a strong 
wooden stand or foot, (fig. 3), makes a nice aquarium, I 
have said that an aquarium proper must have living plants 
and animais in the water, but before we put our plants 
and animals in the jar or other tank, (as that which holds 
the water is usually called), let us consider 
HOW THE AQUARIUM WORKS. 


Nothing is more interesting about the aquarium, than the 
fact that when there are the proper number of plants and 
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animals in the water, both will flourish, and all will 
keep pure and sweet, so that, if all goes on right, the 
water need not be changed for weeks and months. You 
know if fish are kept in water without plants, they will 
die ina few days unless the water is changed; so if 
plants are kept in water by themselves, they do not grow 
so well, and the water gets thick and dark. Now why 
the fish and other water animals need the plants, and the 
plants grow all the better for having animals in the water, 
is a matter that. is not quite so easy to explain to young 
people, but I will try to give you some idea ofit. Before 
we attend to what gocs on in the aquarium, let us see 
what plants and animals have to do with one another out 
ofit. To breathe, you, and all other animals, must have 
pure air; if shut up in a tight box, where you had to 
breathe the same air over again and again, you would 
soon become faint, and then, if no pure air were let in, 
you would die. Breathing not only takes something out 
of the air, but adds something poisonous to it. That 
part of the air which, by breathing it, keeps us alive, is 
called oxygen; that which we give out to the air in 
breathing, is the waste of our bodies, and is called car- 
bonic acid. You can see neither of these, and you must 
take my word for them until you can learn more about 
them, So not only you, but all the people in the world, 
and more than that, all the animals, from the largest to 
the smallest, are constantly using up the good part of the 
air, and giving back to it something that is poisonous. 
Probably you will wonder why all the air does not after 
a while get bad and unfit to breathe, and here is just the 
wonderful thing about it all. The bad matter which we 
breathe out into the air, is just the very thing that the 
plants need for their breathing, for they do breathe 
through ever so small holes in their leaves. When the 
gocd part of the air (oxygen) goes into our lungs, it takes 
up the waste of our bodies, and when breathed out again, 
though the oxygen is all there, it is so mixed with what 
we will call carbon,as to be unlike what it was before, 
and the two together make the carbonic acid that is so 
dangerous forus to breathe, even when mixed with much 
air. Now is it not a most wonderful and beautiful 
arrangement that plants should need for their growth, 
that which is so hurtful to animals ? And more wonderful 
still, they take the poisonons carbonic acid into their 
leaves, pull it to pieces, so to speak, use the carbon to 
help them grow, and the oxygen, being freed from its 
bad company with carbon, is sent out by the plant, into 
the air again, just as pure and as useful to animals as 
before. Now we must 
APPLY THIS TO THE AQUARIUM. 


The plants and animals here are surrounded by water, 
* and not as those on landtby air ; and these water animals 
aud plants breathe but very slowly, as compareq with the 
others. Here is one important thing, the good part of the 
air, (oxygen), and the bad carbonic acid thrown off in 
breathing, can both be dissolved in the water ; you know 
that solids, like salt and sugar, will dissolve in water and 
disappear ; so these gases ‘are dissolved in the water, and 
you do not see them. If you put some water in a bright 
tin pan, and set it on the stove, you will see as soon as 
the water gets quite warm, thousands of little bead-like 
bubbles, which appear, long before the water is hot 
enough to boil; these bubbles are the gases (oxygen, 
carbonic acid, etc.), that were dissolved in the water, but 
as they can not stay dissolved in hot water, they appear 
as these bubbles. Fishes and many other water animals 
breathe by gills, which are lungs made to take the air 
from the water; as the water passes over these, they 
take out the dissolved oxygen, and give up carbonic acid, 
which is at once dissolved in the water ; the water carries 
the carbonic acid to the plant, which, just as the land 
plant, will take it up, use the part it needs, and give off 
the oxygen, to be dissolved in water for the use of the 
animals again. If, when you have a plant growing nicely 
in your jar of water, you set it in the sun-light, the oxy- 
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Fig. 3.—GLASS COVER. 


gen will be given out by the leaves faster than the water 

can take itupor dissolve it, and it will appear on the 

leaves as little bubbles, smaller than pin heads, just as it 

did on the pan of heated water. Now I know that this is 

a pretty hard*‘ talk ’’ for little folks, but I want you to 
oa THINK OF THIS, 

and talk it over together, and with older persons, until 





aquarium should work, and see in it, though but a jar, 
just what is taking place in every stream, pond, and lake, 
and not only in these, where all goes on slowly through 
the medium of the water, but on land and all over the 
world, where the plants and animals are surrounded by 
air, instead of water. How admirably has the Creator 





Fig.4.—MERMAID WEED. Fig.5.—WATER STARWORT. 


arranged the relations between animal and plant life! 
The animal breathes out into the air, or the water, that 
which would be poisonous to itself, were there too much 
of it; the plant needs this animal poison, changes it, 
uses a part for its growth, and gives back to the air just 
that which the animal must have, or die. So in your jar, 
the water stands in place of air, and the animal and plant 
each works for the good of the other here.... Having your 
jar, you need to wash some gravel clean, so that there will 
be no earth amongst it, and put an inch of this in the bot- 
tom of the jar, and fill it nearly to the top with water 
from the river or brook, or with rain water ; well water 
isin most places too hard. You will then be ready for 
THE PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 


Unfortunately most of the plants best suited to the 
aquarium, are not generally known by common names ; 
any plant that you find in still places in a stream, or in a 
pond, that has its leaves or a part of them quite under 
water, will answer. Take the best youfcan find at first, 
and if you afterwards come across better ones, you can 
make achange. Here are pictures of two common ones ; 
figure 4 is the “‘ Mermaid weed,” which grows partly un- 
der water; and figure 5, the ‘‘ Water Starwort,” which 
has little chickweed-like leaves floating on the water, 
with others of a different shape below. Both of theseare 
common, and you will later in the season find others, 
Wash the plants, pick away all dead parts, and tie in a 
small bunch, to this fasten a stone to anchor it, and put 
it into the jar. Keep at present from direct sun-light ; 
then catch a lot of fresh water snails, which are abundant 
in small streams and on the edges of shallow ponds ; get 
all the different kinds you find, and put into the jar, a 
dozen or two. As soon as you can find any young tadpoles, 
or some frog-spawn, put in some, and if all goes well for 
a week or two, you may try avery small fish—just one. 
If the fish after a while comes often to the surface to 
breathe, take it out, for you have then too many animals 
for your plants. Better at first watch the snails and tad- 
poles, about which I will tell you more at another time. 
Tue Doctor. 


—— 
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Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


BELLE wants me to suggest some names for her little 
sister, and to give the meanings. That is easy enough, 
but I must leave her to make the choi¢e. Adeline, a 
princess. Agatha, good. Agnes, chaste. Alice, noble. 
Beatrice, making happy. Bertha, bright. Blanche, fair. 
Charlotta, noble. Clara, clear or bright. Constance, con- 
stant. Dorothy, the giftof God. Edith, happiness. Emily, 
beloved. Eunice, fair victory. Frances, free. Gertrude, 
all truth. Grace, favor. Helena, alluring. Letitia, joy, 
Lucretia, chaste. Lucy, shining. Mabel, /ovely. Mar- 
garet, a@ pearl. Mildred, méld. Paulina, little. Phebe, 
the light of life. Rachel, a lamb. Rhoda, a rose. Ruth, 
beauty, trembling. Sarah, a princess. Sophia, wisdom. 
Susan, a lily. Winifred, winning peace. Zillah, a shadow. 
There, dear, take your choice. 

J. L., Jr. (of Philadelphia)—to whom we are much 
obliged for the suggestion—writes me that a perfumer (or 
** atomizer’), which can be procured at the druggist’s, 
answers the purpose better, for “ spatter-work,” than the 
brush and comb. He says it ‘‘spatters more evenly,” 
which is very desirable. 

We publieh the accompanying letter (from a kind friend 
in Irvington, N. ¥.), as it is just possible that some of 





. you quite understand it. I wish you to learn how your 


our readers may not know that it is with just such letters 





as Lucy W. describes that we construct and find out our 
anagrams. She gives us two or three puzzling words 
and in return I propose that she finds out these— 
“ LINET,” ‘“RHONSECO,” and “LAUDING” ~ a)] 
simple, English words. 

Jan. 29th, 18%6—Dear Aunt Sue :—We (that is to Say 
my husband, children, and myself,) have been much én. 
tertained with your “Chats” in the American Agricul- 
turist. One of your puzzles, entitled “Pi,” put me in 
mind of an old game we played when we were children, 
which we tried to our great amusement, and also that of 
our friends; and I thought that perhaps it might be new 
to some of your readers; and as it costs nothing, it isa 
very good game for these hard times. We call it ‘ Let- 
ters.” Get some white card-board (various kinds of 
boxes, such as are thrown away in stores, will do), cut it 
into pieces about an inch square, then print, with pen 
and ink, the letters of the alphabet on both sides of the 
pieces of card-board (the letters must be the same on 
both sides) as large as the card-board will allow con- 
veniently. My family consists of six persons, and I made 
nine of each consonant, and fifteen of each vowel. Make 
ali capitals. Each person then picks out the letters to 
make some word, mixes them well, and hands these let- 
ters to one of the party to find out the word by putting 
the letters together. It appears simple, but sometimes 
four letters only will be very puzzling. Itisagood exer- 
cise in spelling, and while to read about it does not appear 
very amusing, we find that everybody likes it, from chil- 
dren of ten to men with gray hair. Such words as 
‘*dhoep,”’ ‘‘reeppaacan,”’ and “‘ osduunthg,” have given 
us much amusement. Hoping that this suggestion may 
afford pleasure to some of your many readers, 

I remain, yours truly, Lucy W. 

“LirtLte Mary.”’—I do “ sympathize’ with the girls’ 
desire to make “ inxpensive presents,”’ and sigh for the 
return of the good old days when a watch-case (home- 
made), or a little bouquet of flowers expressed all the 





1.—GATHERING. 
2.—PUTTING ON THE 
WORSTED. 
3.—THE WORSTED CUT. 
4.—THE TIDY COMPLETE. 


MAKING THE 


TIDY. 


love and good-will that is now expected to be embodied 
in a silver tea-set or a set of diamonds. ‘A tidy for 
twenty-five cents’’ rather taxes my ingenuity, but I think 
I can doit, providing you have saved your scraps of white 
muslin. Cut out 49 circles of “mills,” of 5 inches dia- 
meter. Gather each one around (as though you were go- 
ing to cover a button with it), and pass your needle down 
through the exact center, drawing it up into a little 
rosette (fig.1). Fasten it with a few stitches on the 
back, then pass your needle through to the right side 
again. Now wind some red worsted (or any color you 
prefer) ten times around your two fingers (cut off the end 
of the worsted), and lay it across the center of the rosette 
(fig. 2); then catch it through with your needle and 
thread, and fasten securely. Now cut the loops, leaving 
a little tuft of red worsted in the middle of the white 
rosette (fig. 3). When you have the 49 rosettes thus com- 
pleted, unite them aa in figure 4, by a few stitches. 
Fasten a worsted tassel to each rosette in the upper and 
lower rows, and the tidy is finished. It will take about 
an ounce of worsted, for which you have to pay (in New 
York) from 15 to 20 cents. 

Sopntz.—To “spell blind pig with two letters” isa 
very old joke, and is easy enough—just put out his i-- 
leaving only p-g. 

Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., to Rosa Brodie, M. 8. 
Lillie (we only care to publish original puzzles), 8. L. P., 
Cora A. L., F. Nichols, ‘ One of the Youngsters,”’ Frank, 
May, and Charles Stutt (or Stull, or Stults), but the letters 
are so lassoed with flourishes that I can’t decipher them), 
Lucy and Sunie, Eddie H. E., J.C. H., 8S. B., Bennie, 





Mollie, A. W. W., Pinkie, and Corporal Jones, 
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How Felt Hats are Made. 


Now that people have found out that soft felt hats are 
much more comfortable than stiff ones, they are much 
worn by men and boys; of late women and girls have 
taken a fancy to them, and no doubt both boys and girls 
would like to know what felt is, and how hats are made 
of it. Felt is a kind of cloth made from wool or hair, 
without being spun or woven. If you pull a piece of felt 
fo pieces, you will see that there are no twisted threads 
in it, but that the wool sticks together quite firmly with- 
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Fig. 1.—INTERIOR OF HAT FACTORY. 


out any twisting. Wool-felt is much stronger than hair- 
felt, which is soft, and is easily pulled apart. When wool 
is seen by a microscope, every fiber or single shred of it is 
very rough, and has a number of very fine points or scales 
on its surface, which lap over one another like the scales 
on a fish, ora pinecone. The ends of these points stick 
out a little, so that they will catch into one another and 
hold each other, when the wool is tangled and pressed 
together. These points are so small, that upon the finest 
fiber of wool, only an inch long, there are more than 
twenty-three thousand of them. If wool was perfectly 
smooth, and had none of these scales, it would not be so 
useful tous as it nowis ; for instance, we could not make 
hats of it in the easy way we now do. When a hatter 
begins to make a hat, he takes the proper quantity of 
wool and lays it upon atable. Fixed upon the table there 
is a bow, which is bent, and has a bow-string, much like 
those which boys make to shoot arrows with. The hat- 
ter pulls this string and lets it fly amongst the wool, which 
is thus thrown up very loosely, and the finer parts fall 
down again, while the coarse ones and the dust are thrown 
out. When the wool is cleaned in this manner, it is 
beaten with rods, and in a short time becomes matted or 
felted together, as the beating causes the tiny scales or 
points to take hold of each other. The felt, which is now 
very soft, and will as yet barely hold together, is made 
into a shape like that of figure 2, and double; in this 
shape it looks very little like a hat, but more like a three- 
cornered bag, wide at the mouth, and narrow at the bot- 
tom. Ifthe felt is too thin in places, more wool is laid 
upon it where it is needed, and beaten down until it is 
right. A piece of oiled paper is put between the folds, 
and the felt is then dipped into a hot acid solution, which 
shrinks the wool, and makes the felt close. The felts are 
then taken to the room where the hgts are shaped out and 
laid upon the floor in piles until want- 
ed. In this room there is a round 
table, which slopes towards a boiler in 
the center, in which there is hot soapy 
water. The men and boys who work 
inthis room, stand around ‘this table, 
and each taking: one of these pieces of 
felt, the bags just described, dips it in- 
to the hot soap-suds, then lays it upon 
the table, and rolls and presses it with 
wooden rollers that are thicker in the 
middle than at the ends. This is © 
shown in figure 1. By this pressing 
and rolling the felt in the hot soap-suds, 
it becomes close, hard, and tough. 
A piece of flannel that is rubbed too 
much in washing, and squeezed in a 
wringer, will become hard and shrink, 
and for exactly the same cause that 
makes the hat felt thick and tough. 
After it has been worked in this way 
for some time, the felt becomes in shape similar to 
figure 3. Then it is put npona block like those seen up- 
on the shelfin figure 1, and the round crown is worked 
out with the roller and the help of the hot soap-suds, un- 
til it is shaped as in figure 4, and looks something like a 
hat, but has no brim, It is then placed upon a shorter 
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block, and the brim is turned out, the wrinkles being 
worked out by being rolled and beaten while wet. This 
is seen in figures 5and 6. It is now a hat, at least in 
shape, but in color it is a dirty gray or brown, and rather 
rough looking. It is now dyed, and when dry, is ironed 
and brushed upon a block of the exact size needed to 
make it fit a person’s head, until itis smooth. It is then 
bound and lined, when it is ready to be sold in the shops. 
This is the old-fashioned way of making hats, and is now 
only in use in small factories. In large factories the felt 
is made by a very curious machine. This is a sort of box 
in which there are a num- 
ber of beaters, which go 
round very quickly and 
stir up the wool, which is 
fed into it by girls, and 
shake out the dust and 
coarse hairs from it. A 
strong draft of air is blown 
through the box, which 
carries the cleaned wool 
through an upright narrow 
opening at the end of it, 
in a thin sheet. Just op- 
posite this opening there 
is another machine, which 
has a hollow mold the 
shape of the hat, as it ap- 
pears in figure 4. The 
surface of this mold is full 
of small holes, through 
which a strong current of 
air is drawn by a fan ina 
room below. This current 
draws the loose wool 
which comes from the 
narrow opening in the 
first machine, to the hollow block and holds it 
there. The workman turns the block around as it 
may be needed, to get enough wool evenly all over 
it to form the felt, and presses it with his hands until the 
felt is thick enough. Then the draft of air is turned off, 
and the piece of soft felt is slipped off from the mold, 
and dipped into a hot acid solution, which instantly 
shrinks it, and makes it stronger and more solid. Then 
it goes through the same operations as have been de- 
scribed to form and finish the hat. With this machine 
the felt is made much more quickly and cheaply than by 
hand. Some years ago all kinds of hats were made in 
this way. The best were ‘“‘ beaver hats,’’ and very expen- 
sive ; they were made of the fine fur which lies next to 
the skin, and under the coarse outer hair of the beaver. 
Cheaper fur hats were made of rabbit’s fur, and even the 
fur of cats. But nearly all the stiff hats, which boys 
sometimes call “ plug hats,” are now made of a frame of 
felt or cloth, which is stiffened and shaped with a kind of 
varnish, and covered with silk plush, but very few being 
now made of the beaver or other fur. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


ELLIPSES. 


(Fill the blanks with the same words transposed.) 
1. It wasa about as large as a 3 
2. The poor boy began to over the tedious 
3. He threw a piece of at the 
4. I want to go to 
5. He wasa 
6. That bush has 























once 
of a different 
in the 


METAGRAM. 
Entire I am a piece of Jand; behead me and you will 


have an animal ; restore my head and curtail me and you 
will see an article of wearing apparel; now behead and 

















place. 








Figs. 2 to 6.—HATS IN DIFFERENT SHAPES. 


reverse me, and (although “ beheaded’’) I am often call- 
ed the head of the house. FranK VONDERSMITH. 


PL 
Ringenal liwl claucutmea downflulery fi ouy dad a 
tillet veery yad. Od ton tiwa orf a gnol predio fo risueel. 
Cipk pu het kobo dan niga noe ‘wen adie, fi on rome. 
Vase hatt noe, dna dadygherano sa noeo sa Wyo. anc, . 2 





CHARADES. 
1. Two words there are which plainly tell 
What you in many a ard inay bes ; 
Unite the two and one word, 
A precious stone it then will be. 
FarMin, 
2. Willie and Harry did my first, 
As they were going to play, 
My second’s a trifling article, 
ou use it every day, 
My third is in a rainy time 
‘o wile the hours away ; 
For my whole you must go to an architect, 
And he will expiain it all correct. Bunn. 
SQUABE WORD. 
My first will name some animals, 
My next the Christian scorns, 
My third a servant you will find, 
My fourth have branching horns, 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
1. Iam composed of 12 letters: 
My 1, 3, 12, 8, 11, 6, is a river in Ireland. 
My 4, 2, 7, 9, 5, is a man’s name, 
My 10, is a vowel. 
My whole is a river. 
2. [am composed of 11 letters: 
My 9, 8, 7, 6, is an animal. 
My 11, 5, 10, is a kind of grain. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is a measure, 
My whole is a plant. Hersert J. K. 
DOUBLE CROSS WORD. 
My first is in salmon but not in eel 
My next is in onion but not in i, 
My third is in test but not in plan, 
My fourth is in host but not in man, 
My fifth is in eel but not in ray, 
My sixth is in river but not in bay, 
Two dear ones you will bring to light, 
If you but place the letters right. 
SINGLE CROSS WORD. 
My first is in patie but not in glow, 
My next is in high but not in low, 
My third is in little but not in small, 
My fourth is in top but not in ball, 
My fifth is in eel but not in fish, 
My sixth is in long but not in wish; 
My whole is a quadruped, perhaps in your house, 
Though it isn’t a rat, nor yet is ita mouse, CaRL. 


ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
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J. A.M. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. Gained art. 6. IL reach Mat in it. 

2. H. sips my tea. %. Escort pointer. 

8. I marry lean Pat. 8. Tie ten remnants. 

4. Get a label. 9. C. R.—my angel! 

5. Rose-satin cover. 10. Inns can lose, 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

= center letters, horizontal and perpendicular, form 
a state. 

1. Part of a yacht. 2. Anadverb. 3. Aplant. 4. Part 
of a church. 5. Part of the year. 6. One of the states. 
%. One of the Books of the Bible. 8. Flesh of an animal. 
9. A tropical tree. 10. Tocompute, 11. Part fa yacht. 

PHINX. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER, 
ANAGRAMS.—1. Approximate. 2. Transformations. 8. 


Ciairvoyants. 4. Grasshopper. 5. Gingerbread. 6, Exem- 
plarily. 7%. Soothsayers. 8. Calumniate. 9. Intolerant. 10. 
Astrologists. 
SquaRE WorDs.—-l. WHEN 2 WHOM 
HERE HARE 
ERST ORES 
NETS MESS 


Cross WorpD.—The golden rule. 

‘TRANSPOSITION.—Evil, vile, veil, Levi, live. 

Pr.--The moustache and goatee were first worn in Spain, 
to distinguish Christians from Moors, this being as nearly 
the form of the cross as the beard can be cut. 

NvuMERICAL Entema.—Jack Harkaway. 

Homonymovus Worps.—1. Collar.choler. 2. Complement, 
compliment. 38. Nave, knave. 4 Hoop, whoop. 5. Sear, 
seer. 6. Surplice, surplus. 

CHARACTERISTIO INITIALS.—1.: Felix O. C. Darley. 2. 
Clara Lonise Kellogg. 3. John Burns. 4, Frederick Dou- 
glass. 5, Daniel Boone. ; 

CoNCEALED PROVERB.—Live and let live. ° 


BISECTED AMERICAN .—1. Newark. 2. Lowell. 3. 
Hartford. 4; Portland. 5. Dayton. 6. Camden. 7. Lock- 
port.. 8. Smithfield. : 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. — 566)1347646(2881. Key: 
“ Wicked boys.” ; sl 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. DovuBLE AcRrosTIC. 
Massachusetts. Ants 
M Victoria, 
CASEY sid 
oe BELELOE, imewe 
KAMTSOHATEA vV— ai —N 
MASSACHUSETTS I— ndi—A 
SAINTURCIZE CcC— a —P 
LOUISBURG T—oront—O 
LIBERIA — i -L 
NATAL R-— _ 
ATE I~ dah —O ‘ 
8 A— gai —N 
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Sena communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Box 111, 


P. N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 
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Let Us All Celebrate. 


Every boy and girl who has eyes to read and ears to 
hear, by this time knows that this is the Centennial year, 
in which the United States are 100 years old. They have 
also heard that the particular birth-day, July 4th, will be 
celebrated everywhere.as it has 
never been before, and that the 
whole country will honor the 
year by an Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, which will be grander 
than fhe world has ever before 
seen, and to which all the rest 
of the world has been invited. 
But all the boys and girls can 
not go to the great show at 
Philadelphia, and as for the 
Fourth of July, they celebrate 
that every year as much as they 
can. Now, I havea way io pro- 
pose, by which nearly all of our 
boys, and girls too, can cele- 
brate the Centennial year in the 
very best manner. Itis simply 
this, let each one —or each 
family of children—plant a tree 
to be known as their Centennial 
Tree! This idea is not mine— 
I wish it was—but I was re- 
minded of it by a letter of the 
governor of Michigan to the 
people of his state, in which he 
says: ‘‘On Saturday, the 15th 
day of April next, I urge upon 
every citizen of this state who 
owns a piece of God’s ground— 
whether it be large or small, 
whether in city or country, town 
or village—to plant a tree that 
our children and our children’s 

children may know and remem- 

ber as the tree planted by pa- 

triotic hands in the first centen- 

nial year of the _ republic.’’ 

This is to citizens, meaning old 

folks. I do better than the 

governor, for I advise the young 

folks to plantatree. The 15th 

of April will be a convenient day for Michigan, but not for 
Georgia, so I say never mind the day, but plant your Cen- 
tennial tree on any day, but be sure and plant it. Just 
think how grand it will be when you get to be men and 
women, to point out to your children the tree you planted 
to celebrate the Centennial year when you were young; 
and when you return after a long absence, for you will 
not always stay on the old place, no matter what changes 
there may have been, there will be the dear old Centen- 
nial tree to welcome you back. As to the kind of tree, 
that will depend upon where you live; while some of 
you will plant an oak or, an. elm, my yonngsters in the 
Sandwich Islands will no doubt choose a Bread-fruit, and 
the little Americans in-Japan.may take a Gingko ; you 
must ask your parents which tree will be best, but you 
want one that will be sure to grow, and be long-lived, so 
tbat your children and grand-children may sit under it at 
the next Centennial. The idea of Governor Bagley is a 
capital one, and I am sure you will think that The Doctor 
has improved upon it. ; So let all the youngsters who can 
plant their Centennial Trees. 





A Bird “As Red as Fire.’’ 

George T. H. says ; ‘‘ Every spring we see in the ever- 
greens, near our house, a bright red bird, which seems 
very shy. When seen among the dark green leaves of the 
firs and arbor-vites, it looks as red as fire. After a few 
days it goes away, and is not seen again until next spring. 
It appears to have a good deal of black about its wings, 
but it does not keep still long enough for us to get a good 
look at it. Can you tell from this what it is?”—We 
think that the bird is most likely the Scarlet Tanager, 
which other people have noticed was“ as red as fire,” as 








“ Fire-bird” is one of itscommon names. However, here | 


is a portrait of the male Scarlet Tanager, and you can 
tell if it ig like your bird or not; only you must know 
that the picture is only about half the natural size; the 
body4s bright scarlet, and the wings and tail are velvety 
black. If we could only print his real colors, you would 
say he was a very gay bird. It is with this as with other 
birds, the male wears all the fine clothing; if you were to 
see the hen bird, you would not think she was the mate 
of such a gay fellow as this, for she wears no scarlet ; she 
contents herse}f with olive, green, brown, and such mod- 
est colors, with-a little yellow for variety. Probably the 
reason tliat you see them only for a few days in the spring, 
is that they have just arrived from their winter home in 
sonth, and are) & little house-hunting before they 
settle. They’d6 not often balld ‘near dwellings, but 
choose a tree in the woods, especially near swamps, and 





when they have once fixed upon a place, they leave your 
evergreens, which gave them shelter for a few days, and 
go to their new home, and are apt to keep out of sight. 
They make avery poor nest, one that will hardly hold 
together, of twigs of various kinds, and line it with fine 
roots and pine-leaves. They are the poorest of house- 


THE SCARLET TANAGER, OR FIRE BIRD. 


builders, placing their nest on some ont-stretched limb, 
15 to 20 feet from the ground, and taking so little pains 
with it, that nest and eggs are often blown off, and the 
work has to be done over again. The young birds, both 
male and female, have the plumage of the mother, and it 
is only in the second year that the young males wear their 
gay scarlet coats. The birds live upon both insects and 
berries. The males have a pleasant song like that of the 
robin, and both have a different call and alarm note. 
This bird leaves the north early in September, and it is 
thought that they pass the-winter in Central America. 





An Afternoon’s Mischief. 
BY LILA Y. NORTH. 
“ Now, Gerty, do you think I can trust you?” asked 
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WHAT GERTY AND HER MOTHER SAW. 


Mrs. Baldwin, leaning out of the buggy to speak to her 
little danghter. 

But we mustn't let Gerty hear us call her Métle. Why, 
she was twelve years old, and her teacher said she was 
the best speller in her class. She could make bread too, 
and papa called her his housgkecper. Gerty thought 
she knew almost as much as grown up people. 















Mrs. Baldwin was going ont with her husband to call 

on a sick lady, who lived quite a long way off. She ex- 
pected to be gone all the afternoon, and felt a little anx- 
ious about leaving the children, as Bridget was at the 
village, shopping, and would not be back till dark, 

**Do you think I can trust you, dear?” she asked again, 

“Why, yes, of course, mamma,” answered Gerty, a 
little impatiently, ‘‘ I’m sure Ican keep Susie and Nan 
out of mischief, and Robbie always minds me, you know.” 

**Oh, don’t worry wife ; Pll trust our housekeeper!” 
said Mr. Baldwin. ‘Get up, Toby!’’—and away they 
went down the road. 

**Me want to go yidin’. too,” said 1ittle three-year-old 
Robbie, looking after the buggy with his eyes full of tears. 

“No, no, Robbie,” said Gerty, ‘we'll come up in 
mother’s room, and I'll show you pictures. Susie and 
Nan must come too.” 

Susie and Nan, the little twin girls, were very willing 
to come too, and share in whatever fun was going on. 
Gerty showed them pictures for a while, but they were 
soon tired, and wanted to ‘“* play something.” 

“Let’s play church!” cried Susie, her eyes snapping 
with mischief. Susie and Nan were five years old, and 
had been to church a few times, so they knew all abont it. 

‘* Well, we will,” said Gerty.- ‘‘T'll be the preacher, and 
Nan, you and Susie can be the choir. Robbie, you must 
sit very still and listen.” 

So Gerty rolled out her mother’s sewing machine fora 
pulpit, and stood behind it very gravely, with Robbie in 
his little chair, and Pussy on a footstool in front of her 
for congregation, and the small choir behind. 

‘* We'll sing the éwoth hymn,” said Susie, who thought 
the giving out of hymns belonged to her. 

‘* Why no, Sue,” cried Gerty, “the minister gives out 
the hymns!” she went on, ‘‘ we will sing the three-hun- 
dredth-and-forty-first hymn : 





** Who kiiled Cock Robia?” 
“T.”’ said the Sparrow, 
‘With my bow and arrow, 

I killed Cock Robin.” 


The choir sang this strange hymn in such a way, that 
kitty gave a pityful mieow, as though she were sorry she 
had not been there to eat Cock Robin before he was buried. 

Suddenly there was a knock down stairs at the front 
door, and Gerty left her pulpit and went down to answer 
it, telling the children to be quiet and good. But Gerty 
forgot, until she reached the bottom of the stairs, her 
mother's often repeated charge, not to leave the children 
alone in her room, without first locking her bureau. 

“T’]l not be gone a moment,” she thonght, ‘* and I told 
them to be quiet.” 

When she opened the door, who should be there but 
her best friend, Laura Daly, come to show Gerty her 
splendid new story-book. 

“Come right into the sitting-room ; mother’s out, and 
we can have a nice time all by ourselves,” said Gerty, 
seating herself comfortably on the lounge beside her 
friend, and forgetting all about her little charge upstairs. 

Meantime the congregation and choir grew tired of 
waiting for the preacher. Susie said it wasn’t a nice 
church, because they didn’t have hats and things on like 
mamma, and proposed going to the “buror” to find 
some. The drawers 
were pulled. open, 
and Nan seized her 
mother’s shaw], and 
put her bonnet on 
wrong side before, 
while Sue carried off 
the Marseilles spread 
to carpet the church 
with, and Robbie 
in his hurry to reach 
the bureau, tripped 
on a folded sheet, 
and fell on the fioor. 
Gerty thought of 
nothing but the new 
book, until the sound 
of wheels at the 
gate brought back her 
memory. Then she 
rushed up stairs, to 
find Robbie cutting 
a sheet in two for 
a flag, and Sue and 
Nan had given the 
cat a nice new 
velvet cape to sleep 
upon, but before she 
could say a word, her mother was beside her—such 
confusion! The picture tells the sight which met their 
eyes. Mrs. Baldwin did not scold Gerty then, but set 
to work putting things to rights. But that night, when the 
children were in bed, Mrs. Baldwin had a long talk with 
her oldest daughter, and Gerty resolved never again to let 
pleasure tempt her to neglect what she knew was her duty. 
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THE BEST PAINT 


ANY SHADE FROM PURE WHITE TO JET BLACK, AND, AS 
IT I8 MIXED READY FOR USE, : 
EVERY MAN CAN BE HIS OWN PAINTER. 

The incorporation of RUBBER in our paint makes it wn- 
equaled by any other. It is unaffected by change of tem- 
perature, and is perfectly waterproof. It presents the finest 
possible finish, will not crack or peel off, and is in every wa 
the “ Rest Paint” for either inside or outside painting, is 
from one-fourth to one-third cheaper, and jasts three times 
as long as the best lead and oil paints. The almost wnani- 
mous verdict of the many thousands who have used our 
paint is that it is far superior to any other paint in use. 
Be sure that our TRADE MARK, (a fac-simile of 

which is given above,) is on every package. 

The great popularity of and demand for our paint has 
necessitated the establishing of “ Branch Factcries,” as 
follows: 

No. 506 West street, New. York City ; No. 8 
West Van Buren street, Chicago, Ill. ; No. 21 
South Third street, st. Louis, o.; and a 
Wholeshlie Depot at Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 
North Liberty street, Baltimore, Md. 

SAMPLE CARD AND PRICE-LIST SENT FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 

HE Young America Billiard 
Table for Parlor use. Three sizes, $25, $85, $50, com- 
plete. A substantial article, nota toy. Entirely new. Send 
stamp for circular to - DECKER & CO., 
Cor. Canal and Centre Sts, New York. 


Ses LS = av aS —— | |= And Not 
WILL WIND. ANY WATCH Wear Out. 

For sale by Watchmakers. By mail, 50 cents. Circulars 
free. The American Agriculturist saus: “ We have NEVER 


Sound a waich it would not fit.” 
J. 8. BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane, New York. 


STEAM ENGINES FOR 
CHEESE FACTORIES, &c 


“ The Iron Slave,” First Premium New York State Fair, 















1875. Also many other great improvements in Cheese and 
Butter-makin apparatus. Send for circular. 
CHARLES MILLAR & SON, Utica, N. Y. 


Bogaridts’s Patent Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Crucibles, Fire 
Clay, Guanos, Ojl Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, 
Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Asbestos, Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 
ever cannot be ground by other Milis. Also for Paints, 
Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 
JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to JamMEs BoGaRDUvUs, 
Cor. White and Elm Sts., N. Y. 


PIERCE WELL AUGER» 


Company offers $1, to any one that will successfully compete 
with them in boring a 20-inch well, through soapstone and sand- 
poy and Ee J be Sos bowlders and loose stones, 
gents wanted in every State. 5 PER DA . 
ANTEED,. Send for Catatocue. Frets. ¥ GUAR 
CHAS. D. PIERCE, Peru, Illinois, 











MATERIALS. * 


Roofing, for steep or flat Roofs. 
Roof Coating, for old Leaky Roofs, 
Cement, tor Peay tes | Leaks on Roofs, 
»8 Roof Paint,.for Tin Roofs, &c, 
aints—ail colors—for outside work. 

Five Proof Coating, for Shingles, &c. 
Boiler Covevings, for Steam Pipes, &c. 
Seogm ackin '. ia .y LPS all sizes, 
and Sheathing Felts. Mot roof Car 
ng, Piastering Board. &c. + ay ses 
at —_— es are ready for use, and can be easily applied 

GB Our goods are in use by the following, among thon- 
sands of other well-known parties: T. Kingsford & Son, Os: 
Wego Starch Factory, Oswego, N. Y.; Denison Paner Man- 
ufacturin Co., Mechanic Falls, Me.; Old Colony fron Co., 
Taunton, fass,; A. & W. Sprague & Co., Providence, R. I.3 
Cheney Bros., Silk M’f'rs, So. Manchester, Conn.: Garner & 
Co., Print M’f'rs, Haverstraw, N. Y.; Passaic Rolling Mill 
Co., Paterson, N. Je: W. W. Harding. Inquirer, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; Miller, Thomas & Co., Building M't’ls, Akron, O.; 
a & Taylor, M’fg Co., Mansfield, 0.; Comstock, 
em & Co., Quincy, IN. ;’ East Penn’a Iron Co., Lyons, Pa.; 
Finney, Haley & Co., Yarmouth, N.8.; C. B, Record, Iron 

r, Moncton, N. B. Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Late, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer be 3 
tet ache a er, Establ’d 1858, 
o 8, TRAINER & CO. 
T.S.&A. J. KIRK WOOD. Chaco 
H. D, COLEMAN & BRO., New Orléans. : 











(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of ‘Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade, 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable usto supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a clécular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 
Tea Co., 


Consumers’ Importing 
No. 8.Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

Entered, according to Act of Congress, in January, 1874, 


by the Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C, 





HEESE FACTOR 


SUPPLIERS 


Portable Engines and Boilers, Vats, Hoo 
Presses, Screws, Cans. Every article needed in 





Cheese Factory or Creamery. Send for Circulars. 
EEKS & BROWNE, Syracuse, N. Yo 





FOOLS. paar 


f all kinds for Farmers, Blacksmiths, Carpen- 

ters. and all classes of Mechanics. Tilustrated 
Catalogues free_to any efirese GOODNOW & 
WIGHTMAN, 23 Corn » Boston, Mass. 


THE CHICAGO SCRAPER AND DITCHER 


IS GUARANTEED TO DO 


DOUBLE THE WORK OF COMMON 
SCOOPS, IF PROPERLY USED. 

ITH these Scrapers and man and team, at $3 per day, 
good roads can be made at less than twenty-five cents 
per rod, and ata road-making trial at Roberts, Ford Co., Ill., 
Aug. 11th and 12th, 1875, under the auspices of the State Board 
of Agriculture, a good road, thirty-nine feet wide, and eighty 

rods long, Was made at less than seventeen cents per rod, 
Broad, open ditches for draining wet land can be made for 
less than ten cents per rod. Townships can take them on 
trial. Made only by this Company, and sold to everybody at 
$15 on cars at factory. Nearly 19,000 in use. Send for Cir- 

cular and Manual of Road Making and Ditching, Free. 


Address CHICAGO SCRAPER AND DITCHER CO., 
'. Chicago, Ill. 


Screw Stump MACHINE. 








.Beonomical, Cheap, and will pull 
‘The largest Stump with wane ) 


Send forCircular to 
GEO. CHAMBERLAIN & SON.OLEAN NY. 
We make the best Blind Ditching and Sub-soil Plows in 
use. A cheap Farm Wagon we sell from to $50. Cheap 
Round Trunks, Iron bound, A combined Rocking Chair, 
Bed Lounge and Trunk. Hanging Clothes Bars, Wooden Bed 
Springs. {mproved Sole Leather Horse Cellat’ Pads. All will 
be exhibited at the C jal. Address 
CHAMB LAIN M’F’G CO., Olean, N. Y. 


THE JONES SYSTEM. 


Direct sales to the user. AM sales on trial. 
Freight Prepaid. 

No risk to the purchaser, as no money is paid until you 
are satistied, The Jones System will bring your goods at 
lower prices, Will you try it, or continue to sustain mono- 
polies,—For free Price List of Scales address 

JONES, of Binghamton, N. Y. 


60,000 now in Use. 


HE leading Cultivator 

of this class, which has 
become a standard im- 
plement in all Corn-grow- 
a regions, and is fast 

= |becomingy so forthe cultiva- 
sad of Cotton, and crops of 

















WALKING Address Deere & a, adj 
CULTIVATOR Plow Works, Moline, Lil. 


PEDIGREE LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


JAMES STILLMAN, Westerly, R. I. 
Eggs for Hatching, $2.00 per doz. sy ” 











FISK.& HATCH, 
Sao e : 


No.5 Nassau Sr., New Yorx, 

We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALINGS Ix Gov- 
ERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MARKET RATES, and are pre- 
pared, at ail time’, to buy or sell tt large or small amounts, 
to suit all classes of investors, Orders by mail or telegraph 
will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in reference to 
all matters connected with investments in Government 
Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLp and GoLp Coupons, CoLLEcT 
DivipEnps, and Town, Counry, and State Coupons, &0., 
and buy and sell on CoMMISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS 
AND Bonps, 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive deposits and re- 
mittances subject to draft, and allow interest, to be credited 
monthly, on balances averaging, for the month, from $1,000 
to $5,000, at the rate of three per cent per annum, and on 
balances averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent, 


FISK & HATCH. 
STENT DIES sierensranrS ce ise 


complete TFITs for 
Ciotaing Steet and Le Checks with which young men are 
aking om $5 a day. Send for Catalogue and samples 


we 
. SPENCER, 347 Washington Sti, Boston, Mass. 
Rare Chance for Farmer’s Boys, 
Agents wanted in every town to sell ‘‘FOWLER’S 
PATENT LOCK WHIP ”? wh ra 
the ok, secure, and can be eaten locked gereh 
key, 80 that it cannot be lost or stolen. Smart agents 
can make handsome wages, securing exclusive control of 
territory. Send Sc. for sample, which will be forward 


with terms by first mail. Address—FowLeR Pat. WHIP 
Socket Co., Box 1122, New Haven, Conn. 


. 








. 





AGENTS WANTED TO ESTABLISH 


SHOOTING GALLERIES 


In every city and town in the United States. Invalids, 
Wounded Soldiers, and others, can make from woe 
day, clear of expenses. Write for Shooting Gallery Circular 
of Air Guns, Cap and Shot Guns, Flobert and Parlor Rifles, 
Targets, &c. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL PLOWS 


of the newest and best styles of the John Deere patterns. 
Send stamp for ilustrated circulars to » 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St., New York. 


ASPARAGUS BUNCHER ‘smerican-Acricuturie 


Price $4. Manufactured and sold by 
H. B. GRIFFING, 60 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 











ESTABLISHED 1837. 





We offer the above brand of White Lead to the public 
with the positive assuranee that it: ure 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


For sale by dealers generally. 


ECKSTEIN, HILLS & C0., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


POTATOES! ‘a 
POTATOES! ” 
POTATOES! 


(2 NEW, CHOICE, FINE. 23 
Send for our Cuanegge, a Bp ae: price, &c. 
EARLY ROSE, 
EXTRA EARL¥ VERMONT, 
BROWNELL’S BEAUTY, , 
COMPTON’S SURPRISE, 
EUREKA, SNOW FLAKE, ae 
ALPHA, VICTOR. 


ta TRY THEM. 23 


GEO. S. HASKELL & CO. | 
SEED GROWEBS, 
112, 114 and 116 Main St. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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The Earliest Tomato Known. 
THE CONQUEROR. 


TEN DAYS EARLIER THAN ANY OTHER VARIETY. 
Prof. Thurber, the well known editor of the American 


= Agriculturist, says: 
“I think it a moderate statement to say the Conqucror 
was ten days earlier than any other in the Garden. 
would also add that in color, shape, and quality, this variety 


was high’ A 
. M. Ferry & Co., of Detroit, make this statement: 
product of one acre of this varicty last season was 
over 1,000 bushels, all put into market before most other 
sorts had begun to ripen.” 
Price, 2 cts. per packet ; 6 packets, $1.00. 


THE GOLDEN TROPHY. 


_ A sport of the well-known trophy, and its counterpart in 
shape, size, and greta appearance, of a rich golden yellow 
ecoler. Letters from our customers in the southern states, 
who tested this variety last summer, speak of it as the best 
of all varieties for their section. 

2% cts. per packet; 6 packets, $1.00. 


NEW SWEET CORN—TRIUMPH. 
(A valuable acquisition). 

This new and superior variety is the result of ten years of 
careful cultivation and selection, and is highly endorsed b 
re e and prominent parties who have given it a trial. 
Nothing can oe it as a market varicty. 
ig pint Packets 25 cents. Select ears by mail, 30 cents. 


Green Prolific Pickling Cucumber. 


A new variety now offered for the first time; selected with 
reat care by one of the largest growers of pickling cucum- 
»ers in the country; with good culture 200,000 can be grown 
On one acre. 
Packet, 25 cts.; 0z., 75 cts.; 4 Ib., $1.75; Ib., $5.00. 


Bliss’s Improved Long Orange Carrot. 


This superior variety is the result of acareful selection, 
for suecessive years, of the best formed, largest and deepest 
co roots the Imported Long Orange Carrot, by 
which it has attained a perfection hitherto unknown ijn this 
useful vegetable, being larger, better flavored, and of a 
deeper orange color, and more sure to produce a crop. 
Butter makers will find this variety very useful in giving to 
their butter a rich, deep yelow color. We unhesitating] 
pronounce it the best varicty in the market, and one which 
will not fail to give satisfaction to the purchaser. One 
ounce, 15 cts,; four ounces, 40 cts.; one Ib., $1 25; by mail, 
post-paid. 

Genuine Wethersfield Onion Seed. 


We have .received: a fine stock of the above from one of 
the most reliable growers in Wettrersfield, which we offer at 
prices greatly reduced from last year : 


























































0z.. i Ib. Ib. 

Extra Early Red..............+ er |) 1 00 $3 00 
Early led.......... Se aptccwheéacebai. an 75 2 50 
Wethersficld Large Red............ 20 2 00 
Danvers Yellow...........+ espe 7 2 50 
Yellow Dutch.............8- es il | 7 2 50 
White Portugal..........ccccsecsses 30 1 00 3 00 
Nee oclnasinn 3 1 00 3 00 
Early Red Globe....... ....-...+e00 30 1 00 3 00 
Southport Red Globe. ..........+.. 30 1 00 3 00 
. Southport White Globe............ 30 1 0 3 00 
Southport Yellow Globe..... ——— 1 00 8 00 


30 
Alfalfa or Chilian Clover. 


The great forage plant.of California, and equally adapted 
for culture east of the Rocky Mountains. By mail, post- 
paid, 60 cts. per lb. Priees for larger quantities will be given 
upon application. Twenty-five pounds will sow an acre. 


Lawn Grass Seed. 


\ By the use of our improved mixture a beautiful Lawn may 
male ina very short time. For preparing a Lawn, and 
subsequent management, see otir Seed Catalogue. 
Packages of one qt 90c., mailed to any address, post-paid. 
By express, per peck, $i 30; per bushel, $5. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
$4 Barclay St., New York. 
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"ee, 8500 to be divided among the si 
X Wg most successful growers who shall 
wr the largest ti: from 
lb. of RUBY and ALPHA 
potatoes. Price of each, $1 per lb. 
CENTENNIAL PREMIUMS. 


#150 ‘to be awarded for the best 
colle ction, one peck each, of pota- 
s in eydne by us since 1867. 


at) 


Pringles Hybridized Potato 
i Packets of 25 seeds, 50 cts. 
two premiams of $200 are fte d ithe exhibit dat 
B200 f offered wi exhibited a 
theCentennial Exhibition, in Philadelphia, in October 
d premiums will be awarded by their committee. 
‘or conditions and full particulars send for our Potato 
alum —— — ied 9 ts all. 

sss ustrai Seed Catalogue and Ama- 
teur’s Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, con- 
tains adescriptive list of 2500 varieties of Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds, with explicit directions for culture, 
and a beautifully 

or 35 cents. 









r dd 
200 pages, several hundred engraving 
colored lithograph. Sent postpaid, 
Bliss’s er’s Almanac and Abridged Cuta- 
que of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 116 pages, beauti- 
illustrated, mailed to mete aed inclosing ate. 
oO ogue contains 
a descriptive list of all the new iWarieties recently intro- 
duced,with many other desirable sorts,a! usefu 
information upon their cultivation. 82 pages,10 
: B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box No. 5712. 34 Barclay St., N.Y. 






















Randolph’s Fertilizer Distributor. 


Something that no Farmer can afford to be without. 
-= o 









One man can 
do the work of three by tlie or 


dinary method. 
A liberal discount to the trad 







stances are used. 


Fe 


» Which will be mailed free to all appl 


ar 


Price, $ 


and traveling agents. 






¥ For distributing all kinds of concentrated fertilizers 
—as Phosphates, Guano, Ashes, Plaster, or Chemica 
For a full description and directions for use, send 


Manures—without touching the material with the 
hands; a matter of some importance when caustic sub- 


o 
° 
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For sowing all kinds of Garden Seeds, 
from Peas down to the sinallest Seeds, 
with accuracy and despatch. 

Its cost is trifling compared with the 
advantages resulting from its use, The 
saving in time and seeds will undoubt- 
edly repay the outlay in the planting of 
a single week. $1.25 each. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, to any address in the 
United States upon ‘reecipt of $1.50. 
Descriptive Circulars mailed to all ap- 
plicants, 

In order to 
introduce this 
useful imple- 
ment, we will 
present one to 
each of our cus- 
tomers who 
will order $5 
worth of vege- 
table or flower 
seeds at our 
catalogue 
prices. 


B.K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay st., New York. 


Randolph’s Hand Seed Sower, 








Address 








DREER’S 


IMPROVED LIMA BEAN. 


The distinctive features of this sort are early maturity, 


prolificness, and extra quality of bean, containing more sac- 
charine matter and producing one-third more shelled beans 
to the pole than the Large Lima, while the shelling becomes 
an easy matter, from the fact of the pods being entirely full 
of beans, forming one against the other like peas in a pod. 

The American Agriculturist of November, 1874, says: 

“* We regard the improving of this bean as one of the most 
important of the recent contributions to horticulture.” 

Price, $1.00 per pint. 

20 cents per paper, mailed on receipt of price. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


THE ALBANY SEED STORE, ESTABLISHED 1831. 
PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER; Successors to 








Our SPRING CATALOGUE for 1876, containing 96 pages, 
and 250 illustrations of Flowers, Vegetables, etc., is ready 
= en and will be mailed free to any one writing 
or it. 
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ALPHA, 


A very early variety for farm and garden culture; fit for 
the table ten or fifteen days before the Early Kose. Of me. 
dium size; tlesh very white, fine-grained, dry, and of excel- 
lent flavor ; quality of the highest excellence. A first-class 
certificate was awarded by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
of London, in 1874. A silver medal was also awarded by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Suciety. 

Per pound $1.00; 8 pounds to one address, $2.50, by mail, 
prepaid. By express or freight, charges eke J the pur- 
chaser, % peck, $2.00; Fs $3.00; 44 bushel, $5.00; 1 
bushel, $9.00; 1 barrel, $20.00. 

$250 will be paid in premiums to the six persons growin, 
the largest quantity from one pound, For conditions an 
full particulars send for our Potato Premium Circular, 


mailed free to all. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 
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SNOWFLAKE. 


One of the best and most productive Potatoes ever introduced, 
1,417 lbs. (23 6-10 bushels) raised from 
one pound of seed. 

This variety, first sent out by us in the Spring of 1873, has 
been thoroughly tested, both in this country and in Europe, 
the past two seasons, and we have yet to learn of the first 
instance where it has failed to give entire satisfaction. 

The Committee who awarded the premiums offered by us 
last spring, report as follows: 

“The Snowflake has received more and higher praise 
than has probably ever been bestowed upon any Potato. 
There is no dissenting voice among the whole list of reports 
nearly every one of which contain ‘/t is the best Potato I 
ener saw.’ Its quality and uniformity of size are especially 
commented upon. In many cases 2% to 40 perfeet. Potatoes 
were found in every hill planted, and tubers of two or three 

ounds each, cooked readily and completely through, Mr. 
Perkins could select 1,000 tubers weighing 1,000 pounds from 
a gross product of 1,204 pounds, and finds them preferable 
to any Potato out of over a hundred varieties he grew. Mr. 
Salter ‘never saw so fine a Potato; beautiful in color and 
shape, firm in texture, flesh white ; luscious cooked in any 
way; it stands unrivaled.’ There is certainly within our 
knowledge no variety which combines all the essential points 
of a Potato in as high a degree as the Snowflake. Quality, 
shape, size, color, yield, are all that can be desired, and it is 
cult to perceive in what direction furtherimprovement 
can be obtained.” 

By mail, postpaid, per pound, 60 cts, ; 2 pounds, $1.00. By 

express or freight, c = paid 2 Awae purchaser, 1 peck, 
; 6 bushel, $2.50; 1 bushel, $4.00; 1 barrel, $8.00. 

A few barrels of small size potatoes for sale by the barrel 

only, at $5.00 per barrel. 


B.K. BLISS & SONS, 
Box 5,712. 34 Barclay St.,New York. | 


Tailby’s Hybrid Cucumber. 


This combines in itself the best qualities of the English 
Frame and the White Spine. 


IS REMARKABLY PROLIFIC, 


as Handsome as a Picture, and in brief, any man who plants 
it side by side with tlic best varieties he raises, 


WILL FIND IT AN ACQUISITION. 
Per Package, 15 cents. 
JAMES J. H. CRECORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. __ 








Seno For Iitustrareo , 


CATALOGUE. 
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WE OFFER 


the following Superior CABBAGE SEEDS. 


Ss 4 A DY L A KE inal Stock.) 
SIE Sa oP SG tr Ber ct et 
RED DRUMH} Ki: tang gem B00 packet, 2c.; per 
VAN WICKLES DARE EUAT pang Pe 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 & | & 191 Water St., New York. — 





1 200,000 Early Wakefield Cabbage 
COLD Plants, 75 cents per 100; $6.00 per 
1,000; packed so as to keep a week, 


FRAME Si anata hie 
enson 
PLANTS] *-2,214858%.4 ¢0 


t iiestertown, Ke nt & ey “Sta. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


y D JERSEY WAKEFIELD. — For 
A: or JOHN B. SMITH, East Hartford, Ct. 


Vegetable Plants, 
Roots, and Seeds, 


To Farmers and py Gardeners at very low rates. 
Send for Special Price List. 


LecNenelertonres 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 











CHOICE VEGETABLES. 


Most of the following I ofigttally introduced to the public, 
some of them for the first time this season. 

Quaker Sweet Corn (the sweetest of all the white varie- 
ties). Marblehead Dutch Cabbage (head rounder, harder 
and handsomer than common kind). Mexican Sweet Corn 
(the sweetest and tenderest of all). Marblehead Mammoth 
Sweet Corn (the largest variety in the United States). Rus- 
sian Netted Cucumber (differs in hardiness and color from 
the others). Tailby’s Hybrid (a magnificent cross between 
English Frame and White Spine). Bonnet Gourd (vine and 
fruit are very striking). Sill’s Melon (sweet, spicy, delici- 
ous). Queen Onion (earliest-of all varieties). Mammoth 
Tripoli (a mammoth variety). Emerald Gem Pea (the best 
dwarf for family use). Butman Squash (new; the only 
squash of American origin; first-class every way). Paragon 
Tomato (the best of the thick varieties). Canada Victor 
(decidedly the best early tomato grown). White Pea Bean 
(as round as a shot, differs from all other pea beans). 
Each of the above at 15 cts. a package.—Fern- 
leaved Parsley (resembles a beautiful Moss). Crane’s New 
Wyman Cabbage (the most solid variety of the Early Wy- 
man). Marvlehead Mammoth Cabbage (the largest variety 
in the world, sometimes weighs 60 pounds). Norbiton Giant 
Cucumber (grows as long as a barrel ishigh). Hardy Ridge 
Melon (the flesh is as thick again as any other melon, very 
large, very hardy, delicious). Each of the preceding 
25cts.a package.—Snake Cucumber (grows six feet, 
often curled, and strikingly resembles a snake), 20 cts. a 
package-THE THREE BEST NEW SEED- 
LING POTATOES, for yield, handsome form, quality, 
and general traits that the market wants, in my experience, 
tested side by side with all the new varieties, are Early 
Ohio for early, and Burbank and Dunmore for late. 
Sent to any address at $100 each per pound; for larger 
quantities, see my Catalogue, which contains quotations of 
an i variety of vegetable seed, and will be sent 





CHOICE NEW CROP 


ONION SEED. 


We Pe ae by mail our New Crop Choice Wethers- 





arge Red Onion Seed....... a per 1b, 
ey arr ar BY al es se e 

Extra Early Flat lied, earliest sort.. Phen 3.50 sa 
Yellow Globe Danvers, Superior Stock....... + <> 
Yellow Danvers, Good Stock...........++ wakes wm |S 
White Globe and Silverskin............ssc.s00+ “ 38 * 


Remittances may be made in Registered Letters, Post- 
Office Money Orders, or Draft on New York, or by Express, 
at my risk. For smaller quantities and complet: te list_of 
Veget»bleand Farm Seeds, send for our ANNUAL SEED 
CATALOGUE, free to all. The Onion Seed we offer is 
of the very best Quality. 


R. D. HAWLEY, Seedsman, 
492 & 498 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


Yellow Danvers Onion. 


Grown from selected stock. By mail, $2.00 per pound, 
Seed Catalogue on application. 
D. GRINTON, 
532 Main St., and 67 Chippewa St., 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 


Scod Time Cometh! 


Our twenty-third edition of the Flower and Kitchen 
Garden jirectory , Tilustrated, 1876, will 
soon be published, em racing a complete 1k of the BEsT 
STANDARD BostON MARKET VARIETIES of Vegetable 
Seeds, and the most beautiful of Flower Seeds, and 
other Horticultural Requisites; it will be sent free 
to all former customers, and others, on application. 

D. T. CURTIS & Cco., 1 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. Successors to Curtis & Cobb. 


 SREDS 


FOR CARDEN & FIELDS, 
RELIABLE AND TRUE. Send to 
TOLEDO SEED HOUSE, 
AUGUSTUS B. TABER, Toledo, O. 


SEEDS —White aaa Muskmelon, per package 
e 10c.; Casaba er 15e. ‘Trophy 
Tomato, 20e. ; Con queror Tomato, 25c. Early Concord Corn, 
15e.; Ma ammoth F it 1d Gorn, 15¢c. The lot a Me ee mail; 


post- Addre 
pote OTIS Pan il orders. Piymouth C Co., Mass, 


SEEDS. 


GARDEN, FLOWER & FIELD SEEDS, 


reliable, fresh and pure, at reasonable prices. 
(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 


B. H. STAIR & CO., 
Cleveland Seed Store, Cleveland, "ohio. 























will send free to all ap- 
plicants his new descrip- 
tive price lists of Huds 


sou River Rrnis Gardens. Nisin Sirawberries, 
tas es, Grapes, &c., &c 8 rry Baskets in 
gre: Pp man variety. See page 113 in Hareb Noam ¥ 


“ INES, 
Malden-on- Hudson, N, Y. 





Free to any address. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


CENTENNIAL SWEET CORN. 


Market gardeners, that have givenit a trial, recommend 
it as being the earliest and most profitable sweet corn they 
have ever grown. And its quality is attested by all that 
have given it « trial. 

Packs ages W ith seed for 20 to 2% hills, sent post-naid, for 25 
cts. 5 tor $1.00. Also extra large late sweet corm at the 
same rates. (LARK 

East Hampton, Hi ampshire Co, Mass. 


The Duncan Strawberry. 
The most profitable sod we believe the best of the new kinds. 
1 doz, plants by mail, $ 1. Try it. Other kinds at low Rates. 

HIGHLAND HARDY 
and BRANDYWINE 
are the best and most promising Raspberries. 


EARLY OHIOQ-—the earliest Bq age ty weeks ahead 
of Earl; Zermont. 3 Ibs. b 1, $2. 
J. C. WI re ontolatr, N oJ 


THE DUCHESS, 
The Earliest Strawberry. 


Large, solid, preaeain hardy, and of the best quality. 50 
cents _ plant, $2 for six, $3 per dozen. For descriptive 
price-list of every desirable variety of Small Fruits, ‘ota- 
toes, and Garden Seeds, Address 


F. M. HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. ¥- 
[Successor to Reisig & Hexamer]. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


By the 100, 1,000, 10,000, or 100,000. 

MoO RCH OF. THE WEST, COL. CHENEY, 
WILSONS ALBANY, —— Boyden, Chas. 
Downing, Do:vner, Triomphe de Gand, Ken- 
tucky.. Also STAR OF THE WEST, Champion, 
Dr. Warder, Late. Prolific, Black PEsanee, 


A. HANCE & SON, 
Nurserymen and Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 

















We call attention to our immense Stock (600 acres) of 

Fruit Trees, Standard and Dwarf. 

Small Fruits, Grapes; Currants, Raspberries, &c. 

Ornamental Trees & Shrubs, deciduous & evergreen. 

Roses ‘1 specialty—all the finest sorts. 

Green & Hot House Plants, including best novelties. 

Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired, 

Prompt attention given to all orders and enquiries, 

Descriptive and Tlustrated priceti Catalogues sent prepaid 

on receipt of stamps, as follows: 
No.1, Fruits (new ed., with colored plate), 15 cts. 
No. 2, Ornamental Trees, with col'’d vente of Roses. S5c. 


No. 3. Greenhouse, Free, No. Wholesale, Free, 
No.5. List of New Roses for 1876, Free. 
Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Boches‘er, N. Y. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
FLUSHING, near NEW YORK, 


Including also Rhodedendrons, Afaleas Magnolias, 
Choice Evergreeuns, Purple Beech, C lematis of superb 
sorts. Roses by 12 and by 1,000. 

For RB address P, 0; Box 99, 


’. B. PARSONS & CO. 


HIGHLAND HARDY. 


The most profitable ate Ras 
Produced jast season over $1,000 work phe wrnit 7 ‘the 
acre. It bears cnormous crops, *and is the earliest of all— 
“T regard the Highland Hardy as one of the most promisin 
raspberries grown, It is the earliest that I have seen, and is 
poser hardy. "_Rev. H. BP. Roe, author of “Play and 
-rofit in my Garden,” etc. 

_Price by mail; nost-pald : : | By express: 
Zi ets, per doz.—$3.50 per 100. $3 per 100—815 per 1,000. 


FRUID TREES. SHRUBS UL JANES !! 


000 surplus ane i very fine American Arbor Vite, 3 to 
6 ee twice OED. cheap.—1,000.000 Am. Arb, seed- 
lings—Down ing. Hooneberry. best Am. gooseberry ; 
per doz., $2.50, post-paid. See our seed adv. in another 
column. Send for catalogue. 
Established 1863. -L. FERRIS, Jr., & CO. 
Dutchess Nurseries, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


TREES Stem 


ants, 
ing Galop et 224 Year 400 Acres. Bedaing Pian 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO., Paummavuas, Qi 


Evergreens and Larches. 
LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA, 
ALL NURSERY GROWN, 
Also Evergreen and European Larch Seeds. 
Send for Catalogue. 
NOBi. DOUGLAS & SONS, Waukegan, Ill. 


NORWAY SPRUCE, &. 


All fine transplanted yok. 12 to 15 inches, erM. 15 
to 18, $10. 20 to 24, $60, 0 3 feet, fine for he ged or trans- 
pl: anting $100. Trained Lees, stocky an and suite s - 2% feet, 
$1506 Biee et, $200. 4 It. $800, | Peach trees . ligalthy 
and stocky "sto 3 ft., $40. A fall sa ads 43 fruit ani 
ornamental aay Shrubs, srecehaass, Be oth plants, &c. 
23rd year, 400 Acres. 13 Greenl AS rues . i 


all who apply. ore ouen REISO NS & 
ey e es 


25 Evergreens post-paid for oe 
100 Arbor Vite, trans: “ 


How, when and where to rant ERGREEN 
Catalogues, mailed for stam Stage, y _— — 


wm. ‘MORTON & SON, 
Allens Corner, Cambe?land Co., Maine. 























C Downing Strawberries, $2.50 
@® perM. Monarch of the West, in quantities, $5.00 per 
M. Resgberrics, Blackberries, Asparagus roots, etc., at 
correspondingly low rates. . c 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants and other small fruits mailed or expressed to all 
parts of the country at very reasonable prices. Send for 
price list, Address Be 

Cornwall-on-the-L idson, Orange Co., N. ¥. 








35 Acres in Small Fruit Plants of any variety at Bot- 
tom Prices. 
100 to 300 Seuwberey Plants for : Dollar. 
35 “* 100 Rasp! verry 
30“ 50 Blackberry “ bs i *° 
10“ 15 Grape Vines 
Gent for Catalogue. LAPHAM & AN THON y. Clayton, Del. 


TS: DOLLAR NURSERY. 





T AR OF THE WEST, the best Strawberry.— 
S Delaware, the largest and best bag be Raspberry. 
fillions of ‘frees and Pi: ae it Pom one ursery. Send 
for Circulars. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


EW STRAWBERRIES, Cumberland and Spring- 
dale, Possessing more merits than any new variety 
“now on the Public. Send for Descriptive Circular. 
AMOS MILLER, Box 318, Carlisle, Pa. 








one dion tnee Ma eter CENTEN- 

tab: nS EMOMALe 3 Ddeaut vergreen 

by mail anywhere for 50 cents. 

ea ‘ul sent tree of beautiful Fiowers 
ree, 


RUPP, Shiremanstown, Pa. 


N aiine? Brera mS. 


Balsam Fir, Arbor-Vite, White Pine prince, yt Fe 
lock. AlsoLarch. §to12inches hi at $3 $10 ior 
5,000. Packing free. JAS. A. RO * Skaneatelen N. 


EYERGREEN Tree Seedlings — 
Nursery grown—che: ap. yo young: : a eines: for orchard 
prespetion, screens, wind- nenon 
‘or price per 100, per ts ~ fy ° UMPSON, - 
St. Francis.’ Milwaukee Co., Wisconsin. 











[mprevea Evergreen Broom. Corn, 
the result of 5 years’ experimented fine and ‘etraight. 
Keeps its bright cotor, and Ri. s better than any other va- 


riety. By mail. 50 ets. e peek h, 
‘Adatess SAMUEL W WiLson. Srcnaniecediie Bucke Fa 
Evergreen & Forest Tree Seedlings, Arbor 
"per MLseeeene renee 
, Be ire 
$3 per M. | Address J, JENKINS, Winona, ‘Cul. Co.,0. 


RIME FRESH APPLE SEED, for sale at 
Pp per bushel, Ey P. CLARK, Dansvil lle, Ne ¥- 
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EAT 


18 Flewering Plants Gi $1.10: 


2 Verbenas, 1 Double Petunia, 1 Abutilon, 

1 Coleus, Salvia, 1 Tuberose,*” 

1 Fuchsia, 1 Feverfew, 1 Monthly Rose, 
1 Heliotrope, 3 Crysanthemums, 1 Pelargonium. 
1 Geranium, 1 Ageratum, 2 Basket Plants. 


With directions for growing. 


8 Grape Vines for $1.10: 


2 Concord, 1 Hartford, 8 Roger’s Hybrids, 
1 Martha, 1 Creveling. 


ALL ONE YEAR OLD EXTRA VINES. 


OUT OUT LISTS AND SEND WITH ORDER. 


than the following. 
~ Carriage Guaranteed, 


FARM AND NURSERIES. 


OFFERS! 


(e" We will send by mail, post-paid, Safe 


4 Varieties of Strawberries for $1.10: 


25 Jucunda, “Our No. 700,” 12 Chas. Downing. 
12 Burr’s New Pine, 23 Wilson. 


4 Varieties of Raspberries for $1.10: 

6 Naomi, 6 Philadelphia, 8 Clarke, 8 Hornet. 

26 Packets of Choicest Varieties of 
Flower Seeds for $1.10: 


See list in our Catalogue of Vegetables and Flower 





Seeds, free to any address. 


{> Our handsome Catalogue of Fruits and Flowers, and Seeds, containing full directions for cultiva- 
tion, will be sent to all who send address, 


KNOX FRUIT FARM CO., BOX 


J. F. GRIMES, Superintendent. 


PITTSBURC, 


. O. SLEMMONS, B. Manager. 


PA. 


115, 





GRAPE 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. 
PRICE LIST FREE. 


QUALITY EXTRA. 


VINES!! 


FAIR DEALING. LOW PRICES. 
T. Ss. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 





THE LADY GRAPE. 


HE finest early White G in cultivation. A pure 

Concord seedling; perfectly hardy, healthy, productive, 
and reliable. Eight years tested. cular middle of August. 
Recommended by the best horticulturists in the Union. 
Single vines, 1 year strong, post-paid, for $1.50, $15 per 
doz, ; 2 years, $2 single, $20 per doz. Also large stock of 
Conco 8, Delawares, and ali valuable eee. illustrated 
Catalogue or 3-ct. pn with splendid colored plate of 
Lady Gra, 20 cts. Address 

w. CAMPBELL, Delaware, oO. 


CHENOA NURSERIES. 


PPLE and other FRUIT TREES, GRAPE-VINES, 
HEDGE PLANTS, ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, GREEN- 
HOUSE Na BEDDING PLANTS forsale. Stock SOUND 
and we HY. PRICES low. Great inducements to 
Gra ‘Clubs, and Dealers for case. Spring 
sey ent now ready. pred to oh. plican 
OTT & Max Cw ELL. "Chenoa, Tl. 


Cheap Plants for All 


Geraniums, "3 for 25 cts. 12 for $1. 
Basket "Plants, 3 ‘ 15 “ 








Coleus, 3 6“ “ 12 ae “ 
Fuchsias, 3 “ “ 12 6“ “ 
Heliotropes, 3 jf : 12 a ‘ 


Chrysanthemums, 3 12 








Bedding Plants 3“ “ 12% “ 
WM. BENNETT & SONS, 
BOX 199, PITTSBURCH, PA. 

Choice Fuchsias, Double Geraniums, 
10c. EACH. Sent by mail to any address, 
list of plants at 10c. each, FREE TO ALL. 
SKED PADDOCK & CO., 
Maple Grove and Waterloo Nurseries, 
pant } eosetalty i Seocist Inducements_ to Large 


Catalegue Free to all Purchasers. 
10 Everblooming Roses. 
F B postage paid. Catalogue containing special 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
assortment of Nursery 


Stock, Standard U Apples, Standard Pears, —: 
H Ev 0 large quantities. A fewm 
diam size Sta, Pears aan low. C clear ground. Send for 
price list to . C. PE IRSON, Waterloo, N. Y._ 





NEEDED IN EVERY COUNTRY HOME. 


E. P. ROE’S 


WHEW MANUAL ON THE CULTURE OF 
SMALL FRUITS. - 


How to raise and market them. A plain, practical guide 
of 82 pages. Published in handsome form, Mailed on re- 
ceipt of 50 cts. Send for circular. 

E. P, ROE, Cornwall on the Hudson, ( Orange Co., N.Y. 


Bates’ Folding Vine Protector. 


This Protector 
introduced in 1859, and 
fnthat that had them 
n that yaet have pro- 

their plants 
a ener since, and 
they are good now. 
4 doz. for 
Send for Circular. 
~ Also Imperial Pekin 
po 4 eggs, from pure 











mock TEE BA B BAT Es, 
Kingston, Mass 


MY 
Illustrated Catalogue of Plants for 1876. 


Contains descriptions of all the finest 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants. 
Including Novelties and Select Varieties. Also a large 
stock of extra fine 

EVERGREENS, SHADE-TREES, SHRUBS, ETC 


Sent free to our customers, and to all applic ante, on 
the receipt_of_one cont stamp, Wholesale trade-list B 
ree. PAUL BUTZ, Croton F a Gardens, 

Established 1851, New Castle, Pa. 
Small plants sent by mail, 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
(Established 1830.] NURSERIES. 


Vener PRICE LIST, per doz., 100, and 1000, of 


ost-paid. 





Trees and Plants igs select list of Specialties 
nd Novelties, FREE to all. Beautiful Ornamental 
Catalogue, 10 cts. Fruit Catalogue 6cts. Free to Cus- 
tomers. Address 
W. S. LITTLE, Rochester. N. Y. 





Catalogues Gratis. Prices Reduced 


of all leading items of nursery stock, especially in my un- 
surpassed list of new and popular peaches, among which 
may be found the only desirable kinds to grow for ——- 
value—such as Early Beatrice, Early Louise, Early Rivers, 
Early Alexander, Amsden’s June, Briggs’ y, Christiana, 
Brandywine, Nanticoke, Bilyen’s Late October, Tuckahoe, 
Newington Free, and all the new and old approv ed orchard 
list. Send for catalogue, which will be a great help to all 
who plant orchards, as I give the exact rotation of ripening, 
so that all can plant intelligently. So they can have one ya: 
riety succeeding another the whole season. Also at cor- 
respondingly low prices—Apple Trees, Cherry, Plum, Pear, 
standard and dwarf, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubberies, Greenhouse Plants—in fact, all stock usually 
found in any first-class establishment. Peach pits in sand 
all winter, RF eh aore bushel. 
RAN PETERS, Great Northern and 
Sonthern Meresries, Wilmington, Delaware. 


MALE FRUITS A SPECIALTY. 

300 Acres in Fruits. No. 1 Plants of all best sorts at 
very lowest rates. See Page 111,March number. Send for 
nea to JOUN 8. COLLINS, peated N.J, 





REEN MOUNT NURSERIES. Large stock of 

Greenhouse Plants, Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
etc. Great inducements. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for 
Catalogues. Address TIPTON & LEE, Barnesville, O. 


ILLAGE NURSERIES. — A Large 
Stock of Peach and other Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Small Fruit, &c., at low Eats. Send for Circular. 
CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown, N. J. 

















PLOOMINGTON NURSERY, Siisntigten 
Price lists free. 4 Catalogues, 25c. Til. 





A™MSDEN PEACH.—Earliest and Best 
Early Peach in the world. For fullhistory and price of 
the trees, root grafts, and cions, address 

JOHN WAMPLER, Carthage, Missouri. 


TO THE TRADE. 


A choice collection of POPULAR PLANTS 
for the Spring Sale of 1876. g@™ Send for price list. 
L. B. CASE, Richmond, Ind. 


- Wholesale! Retail! 


Pure, fresh, reliable flower and garden seeds. Send for 
gotebogne. See our nursery advertisement of best raspberry, 

. in another column. L. FERRIS, Jr., & C an 
Deitness Nurseries, established 1863. Poughkeepsie, N N.Y. 
___The address of every Grange Se- 


WANTE “—~eretary in tne a est, that we may 


send them our SPECIAL TERMS a ICES of Nursery 
Stock and Hedge Plants for S ring eves Address 
SCOTT & MAXWELL, Chenoa, Ill. 














CHARLES V. MAPES, 


160 Front St., New York, 


Offers to farmers the tollowing fertilizers at annexed prices, 
delivered free on board cars or boat at New York city, Aji 
fertilizers quoted in Price List of Fertilizers in current No, 
American Agriculturist, furnished at published prices, 
Liberal discount to the Trade, Clubs, and Granges, pur- 
chasing large quantities. 
Per single ton, 
™ 4 2,000 lbs, 
No. 1 Peruvian Guano. Deliver- 
ed from Gov. stores with official certificate. 
Ammonia 10 per cent guaranteed. Re-weighed 
ENE os 35k Seacannsaacebotdaniouaees«© 0 cte $56.50 
** Rectified Peruvian,”’’ bcing pure 


Peruvian Guano, treated with ‘sulphuric acid, 
which secures the ammonia against loss and 








renders the phosphoric acid soluble.........«.. 61.50 
Soluble  apecsnseige acid, = per cent. 
AMMONIA,.0...00.-5:-c0008 
PR cha esa cssdivesieasde 9 ab a 

Mapes’ Dissolved Bone — pure 

bone black, dissolved in sulphuric acid, ....... 40.00 
Soluble Phosphoric acid, 14 to 15 per ce nit. 

Available Phosphate......30 to 32.“ 
Mapes’ Plain Superphospha te. 

A cheap substitute for Dissolved Bone. Made 

from South Carolina Rock Phospiate.......... 35.00 
Soluble and reduced Phos. adid, 11 to 13 p. c. 
Available Phosphate, 24 to 29 per cent. 

Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano. 
fade from Fish Scrap, and is free from the 
offensive and objectionable features of the 

crude article. Can be drilled or sown broad- 

cast, Recommended espee ially for vegetables. 40.00 
Ammonia,.......... 54 to 6 per cent. 

Available Phosphate io” tos“ 
‘Mapes’ Nitrogenized ’ Supers 
phosphate. A complete fertilizer for all 

crops. Made from animal matter (Bone and 

oo Sear 50.00 
er acid. Analysis by Prof. Geo. Hi. 

Cook, N. J. State Chemist. 
AMIRI D Acces caks se xcaacbavica’ 3.40 





Soluble Phosphoric acid 787 
Phosphoric acid (from bone black). .5.4t 
Potash Salts, Ammonia Salts, Ammoniacal Animal Matter 
(Dried Flesh, Blood), all grades. (Ammonia, $ to 15 per cent.) 
Sone Flour, Bone Dust, Bone Black, etc., etc. 
Cireulars on Rectified Peruvian and Mapes’ Fertilizers, 
also Samples, furnished gratuitously. 
Mapes’ Fertilizers are for saie also by 
I. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York. 
BEACH, SON & CO., 7 Barclay &t., a 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 876 Broadway, “ 
R. C. REEVES, 185 & 187 Water St., ” 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 


(Established 1849), 
DEALERS IN 
PERUVIAN GUANO 
EXCLUSIVELY, 

170 Front Street, New York. 








GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, 
= per ton. Russell Coe’s Ammoniated 
Bone Su erpeenee of Lime, $45 per ton, 

IDouble Refined rotor $25 per ton. 

Ground Bone, $30 and $35 per ton. 

Land Plaster, packed in b bl., $12 per ton. 
De: viers supp ied with any of the above 

standard Fertilizers at lowest trade price. 
Delivered to Rail-ltoad or Buat tree of 


cartage.—Ord r direct of 
WARRANTED} Under direst 


x 
Wholesale De aler 





NG, 
in Agricultural Tm oe 
ments and Fertilizers, 60 Courtiandt Street, New York 


FARMERS & GARDENERS. 


Do you want to double your crops? 
Do you want early and large vegetables? 
Do you want to be far ahead of your neigh- 
bors, and all at Jess expense than using barn- 
yard manure ? 
Then buy the Double Refined Poudrette. 
Price $25 per ton, Send for circular to 

JAMES T. FOSTER, 

66 Cortlandt st., New York. 


x, Holok’s “VERO” SEED DRI, & EW” 


N aoe dentine Daas Itivate all 
. war wooushin. De werk of 10 
Best and cheapest, 
"Price $12.50 combined. 




















sineulare Free. Mate bv. E.LUMNUSS 00., Boston, Mase. 


TAMPED ZINC LABELS. 
FOR TREES VINES&C SO CHEAP THAT 
NOONE PLANTING TREES OR VINES CAN AFFORD 





TOBE WITHOUT THEM PRICE LIST &SAMPLES FREE 
JEWOODHEAD, AGT FOR THE 
HICAGO.ILL. 








A Holbrook’s “‘ New Re ator” Seed Drill 


MA. Sows all kinds of Vegetable Seeds with ay my 

s The STANDARD machine. REMODELED for 1 
Combines the best points ever produced. sim 
» ple, durabie, easiest handled, OPEN WHITE 
‘ Ra, SEED CONDUCTOR SHOWS 
) st E SEED fe Give 
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Our CATALOGU E of 
SEEDS AND CARDEN 
REQUISITES 


is now ready for mailing to all who enclose 
ten cents. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376. 189 & 191 Water St., N. Y. 


G, GARDEN » 
Be AND < 
S 


FLOWER SEEDS, 
ss Agricultural Implements, 
Oo GUANO, BONE-DUST, ETC. 
) VANDERBILT BROS. 

yp 23 Fulton st., N. Y¥. ee 
S 












Send for catalogue. 


The Best Seeds, Cheapest. 


Every variety of the best Agricultural, Garden, 
and Flower Seeds. Supplied by 

HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 

Catalogues of Seeds and Plants free on application. 


A SAMPLE OF | 
MANY HUNDREDS. 


* 1,005 Clay St., San Fr Rngieeo } 


“* Sept. 9th, 1875. 
— F, Massey & Co. 
Meeeewes Your Plants, Seeds, &c , do better here than those 
of any we have yet tried. 





“Mrs. GEO. P. WARNRR.” 
This lady has had plants from us by mail for years past, 
See our $1.00 List elsewhere. 


W. F. MASSEY & CO., 
__ Chestertown, Kent Co., Maryland. 


~ Double Master Christine Geranium. 


NOW_ READY, splendid NEW DOUBLE and SINGLE 
GERANIUMS, just introduced by the anepene ee, 
SISLEY, AL EGATIERE, LEMOINE, LAXTON. GEORGE, 
&e. They have bloomed with us, including MAD. THIBAUT 
which may be called DouBLE MASTER Ne eee gar beautifu 
bright pink, free bloomer ; all are m ificent. Catalogues 
of these and our unsurpassed Collection of Roses, free to 
applicants. Address ro) 





Rose Growers, Richmond, “Ind. 


Saul j 
: 
of M 2 
For cof of 1876, will be ready in February, with a colored 


Plate—Many beanutifal new plants are offered—all at very 
low rates—Free to all my customers, to others price 25 cts. 





























A plain copy to all applicants & ee, 
VASHINGTON, D. C. 
For Home use and for MARKET, in ROOT’S GARDEN 
MANUAL—Practical, pointed and thorough— 
subject. Gardeners throughout the country commend its 
practical labor-saving methods as invaluable to them, Sént 
seeds, J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, 
Rockford, Illinois. 
AMATEUR | |iitcntn Garden 
now ready for appli- 
WASHBURN & (0., 
GUIDE Horticultural Build- 
ONE DOLLAR. 
And Speoner’s special collection of 30 vari of 
choice PLOW En SE EEDS, includ ai Jarletion, of 
upon receipt of $1.00, lustrated Catalogue free. Address 
WM. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 
wilake, and other otatoes and over 
80 varieties sf ‘at low rates. Sendfor Cata- 
logue. DA 
will find much of interest in Root’s Garden Manual. See adv. 
9 
BANCROFT’S WHEEL-HOE:' 
Every one likes it. See cut in March No. Immense stock 
ot! 


containing one-half as much matter as $1.50 books on the 
for 10 cents, which will be allowed on the first order for 
Tothe Flower and 
cants, 
CULTIVATORS) 2 vo som 
ing, Boston, Mass. 
SPOONER’S GARDENING GUIDE FOR 1876, 
Grasses and Wot astin ngs, Will be — ed toany address 
or 
Lit’. Improved Sugar Beet. Seed, 1 Ib., 80c.; 4 
VID R. WooD. Morrisville, Vt. 
‘“‘ All About Gardening” & “ Success in Market Gardening. % 
of Trees, all sizes. Send for Price List o 


THOS. JACKSON, Portland, Me. 








I have founded my business on the belief that the public 





are anxious to get their seed directly from the grow-= | 


er, and I therefore offer FREE to every man and woman 
in the United States who cultivates a farm, tills a vegetable 


garden, or plants a flower garden, my large, Illustrated | 


Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1876; it con- 


tains, in addition to the choicest kinds prod 
one hundred and fifty varieties of vegetable 
seed grown on my four seed farms. Customers 
of last season need not write for it. As the original intro- 
ducer of the Hubbard, Marblehead and Butman Squashes, 
Phinney’s Melon, the Marblehcad Cabbages, and‘ a score of 
other new vegetables, I solicit your patronage. All seed 
sold under three warrants. A hundred thousand catalogues 
will be issued and sent out the first of January. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Concard, Martha, Delaware, Rogers Hybrids, 
. Hartford, and other lea ading varieties of the best 
quality and at low prices. Elvira, the best new white 
wine grape. Our Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, 80 large 
pages, mailed for 25 cents. Price lists free. 
ddress BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
Bushberg, Jeff. Co., Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


STRONG POT PLANTS 


Suitable ~ ee nie Sent 
by mail, post-p paid. 


FIVE srunlied VARIE IES, each kind 
labeled, $1, 12 do. $2, 19 do. $3, 
oe 6 do. $4, 35 do. $5. 
10 cts. each, additional, on 


M AGNIFICENT PREMIUM. ROSE, 

to every dollar’s worth ordered. 

Send for our NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, 
and select for yourself from over 300 finest sorts. e are 
the largest Rose-Growers in America, and the only ones 
allowing purchasers to egret end own selections. Satise 


faction cugrantecd.. Ad 
NGEE “< CONARD C 
R0SE GROWERS, DING} Grove, Chester on Pa. 


Roses. NEW ROSES. Roses. 


Over 500 Varieties grown in quantity on their own roots, 
including all the newest and choicest Ng mee Catalogue 
sent on receipt of 3-cent postage stamp. so—Greenhouse 
and Bedding Plants in quantity. Send for Gutaleges to 

MILLER & HAYES, 
5774 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Fine ever-blooming and other 
roses sent safely by Mail post- 

paid, everywhere, and their 
Eafe arrival guaranteed. 6 for 


$1, 14 for $2, 30 for $4. Purchasers’ choice of ne: arly 
600 varieties of roses * and other plants; carefully labelec 
line premium rose with each package, when 10c. is added. 
Catalogue free. Address 

Os. T. PHILLIPS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Roses. ROSES. Roses. 


7 Pot-Grown Roses, Purchaser’s Selection, for $1. Clema- 
tis and other Climbing Plants, Flowerin; ng Shrubs, Grape 
Vines, and Small Fruits. By Mail, Send for a Descriptive 
Catalogue, Free. 

WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


Cina ae VERBENA 
BEDDING AND FIHIBITION PLANT 


Sweepsta! 
Fine Stock at Low Figures. B@> Catalogue FREE, 


Address B. P. CRITOHELL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DOUBLE TUBEROSE BULBS. 
Our Stock of BULBS this year is of 
very superior a 


























100 1,000 
ist quality large Flowering Bulbs... 7 $4.00 $30.00 
2d quality 3.00 20.00 





A few bandrod extra large pa a P ash 00 5.00 
If sent b mall 95 cents per dozen ‘extra. 
MILLE HAVE > 5774 Germantown Ave., Phila. 


Beautify Your Himes with Roses, Carnations, 


Lilles,*Violets Ceraniums, Fuschias ign, 


The Greenbrook & Paterson City Nurseries 
Send by. Mall t 10 Extra Choice Warleties $1.00. and 
Three Fine Album Chromos or a Choice Lilium. "s Choice. 
2 Semple Plants, Chromes, or Lilium sent for 25 cts. 


Address J. GRIEVES, Sec’y, Box 837, Parzrson, N. J. 











din Europe, | 





containing @ great variety ‘of Items, a many 
good Hints and Mow yrmnrgs awhich we throw into smailer 
type and condensed form, for want of space page he 


Continued from p. 128. 


Poultry Keeping.—‘C. H.,” Lawrence, 
Mass. The Light Brahmas are the fowls most generally 
useful, though there are others better for special pur- 
poses. The White Leghorns are the best for eggs, the 
| Brown Leghorns for early chickens, but for eggs, chick- 
ens, heavy mature birds, and ease of keeping, we prefer 
the Light Brahmas, or a cross of these on common stock. 
No one can expect to succeed in making poultry keeping 
profitable, unless he gives his own attention to it. It will 
not pay to employ hired help. 

Horses and Cows in the Same 
Stable.—‘ G. H. 8.,”’ Havana, Ill. It is not at all in- 
jurious to either to have cows and horses in the same 
stable. The idea to the contrary may have arisen 
through some ill effect by reason of the usually filthy 
condition in which cow-stalls are kept, and if the horse 
stalls are not kept sweet and clean, the milk would cer- 
tainly suffer in quality in consequence. Milk readily 
absorbs bad odors, and the eyesof animals as well as 
their lungs suffer from foul air, charged with ammoni- 
acal vapors. Unless the stables are kept very clean, we 
would prefer to have the different animals separate, but 
if cleanliness and purity of air are secured, the whole 
of the stock may be housed together. 

Which Breed of Pigs ?—‘“L. W. §.,” 
Frederic Co., Va.—The breeds which are now popular in 
various localities, are the Poland-China, the Chester 
White, and the Berkshire, for packing in the west ; the 
Suffolk and the Yorkshire, (white pigs), in the east for 
‘pork pigs,” the Berkshire for bacon and hams every- 
where; the Essex for crossing and improving poor 
races; some local races, (as the Jersey reds), are in 
favor in certain places. .The names of breeders who we 
lave reason to believe are trustworthy, will be found in 
the advertising columns. 











Why is Land Cheap in. some 
Places ?—“L. W. G.,” Cleveland, Ohio. It surprises - 
some, as it does you, that land in some parts of Mary- 
land should be offered at less prices, than it can be 
bought for in the west. But it should be considered that 
many things go to make up the value of land, Fertility, 
healthfulness of climate, good water, good roads, near- 
ness to market, schools, low taxes, and social advantages - 
all help to fix the value of land. Rich land is worth little 


| in a climate where a farmer can not enjoy health, or have 


his children go to school, or where his family have no 
agreeable society. We know ofno place in the country 
where all these advantages are to be enjoyed, in which 
farms go a begging at $10 an acre, or even much more 
than that. There are many places in Maryland, and other ” 
southern states, where people own too much land, and . 
are ‘land poor;” the land is good, the climate favor- 
able, and the land is cheap. But in such places: the ; 
very fact that land has been held in large farms, is a 
sufficient reason for a scarcity of neighbors, and of 
schools. Those who do not care for these, can find plenty 
of cheap farms. It is population that makes good land 
high in price, and vice versa. . 
Poultry Wanted.— The maty persons 
who have inquired about poultry, are informed that we . 
have neither birds nor eggs for sale, and that we do not 
sell poultry, or any other stock. Those who have poultry 
for sale, will probably soon make it known in our adver- 
tising columns in the usnal way. When we figure and 
| describe various breeds of poultry, and other animals, it 
| is solely for the information of our readers, as we are not 
| interested directly or indirectly, in the sale of anything 
of the kind. Dealers are very unwise that they do not 
| advertise more generally ; we have for the past two 
| months averaged full five letters daily, asking there parti- 
cular breeds of fowls, ducks, pigs, sheep, ete.,may behad, : 








How to Use Dynamite.—“J.F.G. L.,” 
Academia, Pa. The method of using dynamite or giant 
powder in cleering land, was explained: in th. American 
Agriculturist of Oct., 18%. It shonld be. used with can, 
tion, as it is eight times as powerful_as gunpowder, and - 
even more, under some conditions. No one should at- 
tempt to use it, until instructed by some experienced 
person, or unless having sufficient experience with pow- 
der, to handle explosives in a proper manner. 
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“Science Applied to Farming,” 
Correspondence. 


ARTIFICIAL Fertimizers.—' J, C. H.,”” Queens Co., N. 
Y., will find analyses of fertilizers, with explanations 
in Tables 26-29, 0n page 130. What particular sort of 
fertilizer is best for your soils you will best learn from ex- 
perience. Peruvian guanos furnish nitrogen, phosphoric, 
and alittle potash, and in a very available form; their 
action is quick and “ stimulating.”’ Bone manures furnish 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid, and are slower in their 
action. Specimen 3 in the tables is better than tlre aver- 
age of “‘ammoniated phosphates,’ which contain ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid, and sometimes potash, and gen- 
erally rank between guano and bone in availability. 


Grounp Bonz.—“ L. H.M.,”’ Ohio. The better grades 
of ground bone contain from 20 to 25 per cent phosphoric 
acid, and from 8% to4 per cent of nitrogen. But the 
bone-meal and bone-dust of our markets often contain 
much less of these ingredients, even when unadulterated. 
Boiled and steamed bone are more valuabje than raw 
bone, because they are more easily pulverized, and their 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid are more quickly available. 


Nitrate or Sopa anp SutPH. Ammonra.—“ R. K.,”’ 
Conn., and others.. Nitrate of soda and sulphate of am- 
monia both contain nitrogen in the most available forms, 
A good quality of nitrate of soda will yield about 15.5 per 
cent of nitrogen. <A good quality of sulphate of ammonia 
will yield 20 per cent of nitrogen. Both these articles 
are much used as fertilizers, The leading manufacturers, 
who ought to know what are the best sources of nitrogen, 
use fish and animal refuse, in compounding fertilizers. 


Coxn. Fertmizer Law.—‘ J. C. W.,”? Md. The Con- 
necticut law requires that all packages of 50 Ibs. or over 
of commercial fertilizers sold at one cent per pound or 
more, shall be accompanied by address of manufacturer, 
seller, and an analysis. By an odd cvincidence, on the 
same day your letter came, we had a visit from a heavy 
dealer in fertilizers in your own state, who, failing to 
induce our Station to approve a fertilizer of doubtful 
chemical character which he was selling, boasted that in 
his section of the country the legal restraints upon the 
sale of fertilizers were being removed. 


Fertmizer Controu System.—‘G. B.,’ Md. How 
the fertilizer lawis supplemented by the work of the Ex-. 
periment Station in Connecticut, may be inferred from 
the following agreement, which has already been signed 
by nearly all the leading manufacturers and dealers in 
the state, and by a number in other states, whose wares — 
are sold here: 

I—I (or we) [name] hereby agree with the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station, as represented by its 
Director, that all fertilizers offered for sale in the State of 
Connecticut, by myself or by my authorized agents, at any 
price above fifteen dollars ($15.00) per ton, except crude 
fish-scrap, shall be placed under itssupervision in the follow- 
ing manner: 

I—I [or we] hereby agree that all fertilizers above 
described shall be guaranteed to contain certain minimum 
percentages of one or more of the following ingredients: 
Nitrogen....Phosphoric Acid, Soluble.....Phosphoric Acid, 
Reverted....Phosphoric Acid, Insolubie..... Potash..... Sul- 
phuric Acid.....Chlorine. 

11L.—I also agree that the above guarantee shall be al- 
‘ways subject to verification by analyses made at the Station. 

III.—I also agree that all fertilizers above described shall 
be at all times open to the inspection of the Station, as repre- 
sented by its Director, Chemists, or any member of its Ad- 
visory Committee. 

BMS 2-::.00 

The form of agreement contains also a note, defining 
the terms ‘‘ Phosphoric Acid,*’ Soluble,” “‘ Insoluble,” 
etc., and giving other chemical explanations. Since the 
value of ordinary commercial fertilizers is determined 
chiefly by the amounts of these ingredients, the agree- 
ment binds the signer simply “to state what. he sells, 
and to sell what he states ’’—the verification of the state- 
ment being left to the official analysis of the Station. — 
In several other states the regulation of the trade in com- 
mercial fertilizers issought in laws, requiring wares to 
be sold by analysis, and in the appointment of inspectors 
of fertilizers, whose duty it is to examine wares sold. 
The Connecticut system, (which is essentially the same 
as is commonly adopted in Germany, and other parts of 
Europe), goes a step further, and provides means where- 
by individual consumers may have the composition of 
tkeir wares guaranteed, and the guarantee verified at 
little or no expense by the State Station. 

Gzrnwan Farmers’ CaLtEnDAR.—A number of persons 
inquire concerning the German Farmers’ Calendar, fre- 
quently referred to in. “ Science Applied to Farming.” 
The work is entitled “ Land Kalender, 
von Mentzel und v. Lengerke,” (Agricultural Calendar, by 
Mentzel and von Lengerke). It is published annually in 
Berlin, in two volumes, each about six inches long, and 

_ four wide. Volume I. forms a pocket diary, containing, 
besides the usual ¢alendar and diary blanks, a series of 


useful matter, with some forty tables, giving an immense 
amount of useful practical information, in a form so 
concise and clear, that any farmer may avail himself of 
it with no difficulty whatever. For instance, one table 
gives the chemical compositions and nutritive value of 
not far from 200 different fodder materials. Following 
this is a table for calculating how to mix these in 
feeding various animals. Tables of fodder rations are 
also given in some of the annual volumes. Another 
table gives the composition of various plants, and still 
another of fertilizers, thus enabling the German farmer 
to keep an account with his land, and determine how 
much material is removed with the crops, and supplied 
with manure. And if he is purchasing a fertilizer, he 
has only to refer to his diary to learn how much of nitro- 
gen, or phosphoric acid, or potash it ought to contain, 
and how much it ought to cost. He may even find a con- 
cise statement of the relative merits of different agricul- 
tural implements. If he thinks of buying a mowing 
machine, a reaper, or a hay-tedder, he can see at a glance 
what is the cost, how many men and horses will be re- 
quired, and how much work may be done per day, by 
any of the better American or European machines; from 
Wood's or the Clipper mower, to the Hohenheim seed- 
drill.—Volume II. is entitled ‘‘ Landwirthschaftliches 
Jahrbuch,” (Agricultural Year-Book), and is filled with 
accounts of progress in agricultural science, and other 
matter of interest to intelligent German farmers.—I 
most heartily recommend every farmer who has any 
knowledge of the German language, to purchase these 
books. They cost in Berlin 2} to 4 Mark, (60 to 97 cents, 
gold), and may be ordered through any large bookseller. 
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Catalogues Received. 
i 

A number of our business friends were no doubt dis- 
appointed at not finding their catalogues acknowledged 
in last month’s American Agriculturist. The omissions 
were largely due to being too late, as on the very day of 
going to press, a number of important catalogues came 
to hand, and a notice impossible ; none reaching us after 
the 10th of the preceding month are likely to be ac- 
knowledged. Some were not in the list because we did 
not choose to put them there, and we wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that these announcements are solely 
for the benefit of our readers and ourselves ; if the deal- 
ers derive any good from them it is their gain ; we wish 
our readers to know what is offered, and by whom, and 
to save ourselves the sometimes overwhelming number 
of inquiries as to where this, that, or the other seed, tree, 
plant, or other thing can be bad. These inquiries have 
notably decreased since we began to publish the lists, 
and we have no doubt that our readers find many of 
their questions answered, and often anticipated. We 
by no means agree to acknowledge every catalogue that 
may be sent, as there are some—we are happy to say not 
many—who cannot get their names before the public 
through our agency in this or any other part of the paper. 

NURSERYMEN. 


Many nurseries have also a department for greenhouse 
and other flowers. Where these issue a separate cata- 
logue of flowering plants, itis given under ‘‘ Florists.” 


Grorce AcHeEtis, Westchester, Pa., succeeds Otto & 
Achelis, and sends his wholesale list of fruit and orna- 
mental trees, etc. 

Bronson, Hopxins & Co., Geneva, N. Y., send their 
wholesale price-list, which includes a general stock with 
several specialties. 


Harvey Curtis, Owego, N. Y., offers general nursery 
stock and root grafts. 

Joun S. Coxrirns, Moorestown, N. J., has at the 
Pleasant Valley Nursery, all the leading small fruits and 
peach trees. 

Samvuet C. Decov, Moorestown, N. J., has a —_— 
assortment of fruits, with small fruits as a specialty. 


Downer & Bro., Fairview, Ky., continue the business 
so reputably established by their late father, and offer a 
large stock of fruit and ornamental trees. 


Fartzey, AnpERsSoN & Co., Union Springs, N. Y., 
offer a large stock in their wholesale list. 

W. L. Ferris, Jr., & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., send 
both a wholesale and retail list ; besidés nursery stock 
they have a greenhouse and seed department. 

Govutp Nursery Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., make a spe- 
cialty of ‘‘iron clad,” or hardy fruits. They have a 
separate list of ‘‘ Centennial Trees” for planting to com- 
memorate the year—good ! 

A. Hance & Son. Red Bank, N. J., send a wholesale 
trade-list, and one of specialties, including the Honey- 
well peach. 

E. W. Harrreron, Palmyra, N. Y., has an illustrated 
catalogue which, besides being a price-list, contains in- 
teresting reading. 

Herges Nursery Co., Dayton, O., sends a trade-list, 
including the Amsden peach among other specialties. 

T. S. Huszarp, Fredonia, N. Y., offers the usual large 
assortment of grape-vines, with general nursery stock. 


Knox Fruit Farm Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., offer a large 





forms and blanks for farm accounts, and a lot of other 





variety of small and other fruits, with flowers, etc. 


som 


THoMAS MEEHAN, Germantown, Pa. A who! 
of a stock which in immense variety is rarely pene 


Witu1am H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa., has in o 
logue his nursery stock and greenhouse planta: Lae 


RANDOLPH PeETeERs, Wilmington, Del., has at 
“Great Northern and Southern Nt ursery,”’ a general stock: 
peaches a specialty, with several new sorts. : 


F. K. PHorenrx, Bloomington, Ill., appeals to 
“Organize! Form Clubs, and buy ab pete ¢P pe 
sends out a catalogue to show how to do it. 


Storrs, Harrison & Co., Painesville, O. A full nurs- 
ery list, with flowering plants and bulbs ; as heretofore 
young Chestnut trees are a specialty with them, c 





SEEDSMEN. 


R. H. AtLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water street, N. ¥ 
This important catalogue is one of those which came 
just too late last month. It is very full, especially in 
grass, grain, and other agricultural seeds. 


D. T. Curtis & Co., Boston, Mass., issue catalogues 
for vegetable and flower seeds separately, and give in- 
structions for sowing and cultivating. 


DeTroir SEED Company, Detroit, Mich., in their 
“‘ Vegetable and Flower Guide,” have a very full and 
abundantly illustrated catalogue. 


Hovey & Company, Chicago, Ill., offer vegetable and 
flower seed. 


A. N. Jonzs, Le Roy, N. Y., offers several pota 
generally in the market. ; potatoes not 


Knox Fruit Farm Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., in additi 
to the Fruit Farm, carry on the seed business in the city, 
and offer a general stock. , 


ee . bry ag My papain Pa. Forest tree 
shrub and fruit tree seeds in a separate catalogue ; ¥ 
cially full in American kinds. ye . a. 


E. A. Reevrs, 58 Cortlandt street, N. Y. Besides a 
large variety of Np mee flower, and agricultural seeds 
offer a select list of fruit and ornamental trees. . 


_ SCHLEGEL, Everett & Co., Boston, Mass. An exceed- 
ingly compact catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds 
with numerous novelties. . 


J. M. Toorsurn & Co., 15 John street, N. ¥. Ever- 
green and deciduous tree and shrub seeds. This is dis- 
tinct from the other catalogues of this house, and when 
written for should be specified. 


Youne & Exxiorr, No. 12 Cortlandt street, N. Y. The 
usual vegetable and flower seeds, with the novelties and 
all horticultural requisites, 


W. H. Rem, Rochester, N. Y., under the name of 
“Floral Tribute,” issues his cata’ y 
vee — logue of flower and 


Davip_ R. Woop, Morrisville, . 
seeds and seed potatoes. > ee 


FLORISTS. 


Including the catalogues of those nurseries which have 
a separate one for their flower department. 


Wm. Bennett & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa., have a com- 
pact catalogue of bedding plants, with & list of sect. 


W. H. Burweien, Plainfield, Conn, A) 
plants. Offers special terms roe 7 


au peep hacen om Pa. > full and illustrated 
gue o eenhouse plants. 
and small fruits. P , with ornamental trees 


PR Bone N sear Co, Beaver Dam, Wis., besides 
: Ogue, send a separat 
enn ee _ . p e one for greenhouse 


Hoorzs Brotuer & Tuomas, Westchester, Pa. Their 
flower catalogue is as full as those for the fruit and orna- 
mental departments, showing a fine collection. 


W. F. Massey & Co., Chestertown, Md. A 
stock, with liberal dollar collections by mail. aes 


J. T. Parties, West Grove, Pa. i 
sending plants by mail. tie Me sisarinescgetah y 


ae = PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill., has immense 
, 48 well as an immens 
and standard old plants. a 


HH. S. Rupr, Shiremanstown, Pa., sends his “Centen- 
nial’ mail catalogue of flowers, small fruits, and vege- 
table plants. ‘ 7 


Joun Sau, Washington, D. C., is always abreast with 
the novelties in all departments, and in his greenhouse 
stock, has as usual many choice plants. u- 


SKED, Pappock & Co., Cleveland, 0., have a choi 
collection, with many new geraniums. a 


GzorcE Suca, South Amboy, N.J. A general cata- 
logue, with large lists of Hybrid Giadiolus “and Cannas. 
The same completeness and exquisite neatness which 
mark his catalogue of Palms, Ferns, etc., are found here. 


JaMES VicK, Rochester, N. Y., sends his Floral Guide 
No. 2. Last month we said no.one could foretell what 
Mr. Vick would do next, and now he surprises us by a 
full list of greenhouse and bedding plants. A useful 
treatise on sowing seeds in a hot-bed, notes on novel- 
ties, other good matter, and a reproduction of the article 
in the ‘* Illustrated Christian Weekly,” with its beautiful 
engravings illustrating the operations of Mr. V's seed- 
— noticed last month, are included in this number. 
These pictures are no doubt very truthful ; one especial- 
z by ae gc men hard at work, while another is 

st a boat togo a a 
opinion as to who this one is. ice Rae 


LAND CATALOGUES. 


D. J. BLACKIston, Chestertown, Md., sends a cata- 
— of the Maryland and Delaware Farms he has for 
Sale. A more delightful region than that in which he 


een- 
new 





lives need not be sought for, and being a large and ex- 
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perienced grower of fruit, he knows the capabilities of 
the vicinity. 

CHAFFIN, STAPLES & Co., Richmond, Va., have @ long 
catalogue of lands in various parts of Virgixia. 

Wm. P. Moors & Co., Suffolk, Nansemond Co.. Va., 
have also numerous farms, sume very cheap. 

Cus. E. SHANAHAN, Easton, Talbot Co., Md., has an 
attractive list of farms for sale, and information about 
that part of the state. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Cuicaco SCRAPER AND DITcHER Co., Chicago, Ti., 
describe their excavator for road-making, ditching, and 
leveling land. 

Cras. D. Prerce, Peru, Il., makes what he claims to 
be the best well auger in use. 


Rumsey & Co., Seneca Falls. A large, well illustrated 
catalogue of an immense variety of pumps, fire engines, 
mills, bells, etc. 

TowANDA EUREKA Mower Co., Towanda, Pa.,, make 
the Eureka Direct Draft Mower. 


Warrior Mower Co., Little Falls, N. ¥., make one 
of the standard and established mowing machines. 


G. B. Werks & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Chapman's 
Railway Hay and Straw Pitching and Stacking Appara- 
tus. First prize at the New York State Fair. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND POULTRY. 


BeecuerR Basket Co., Westville, Conn. A great vari- 
ety of the popular Beecher baskets and crates. 


W. A. Burpge, Philadelphia. Land and water poultry, 
Southdown sheep, Jersey, Guernsey, and Short-horn 
cattle, and shepherd dogs. 


A. H. Hews & Co., North Cambridge, Mass., produces 
excellent flower-pots and other horticultural pottery of 
excellent quality, as we know by experienee. 


Nove.ty SHozs, formerly noticed, the catalogue in- 
forms us, are still made by the American Novelty Shoe 
Co., Meadville, Pa. 


SHELTON Tospacco Curina Co., Asheville, N. C., 
make the Shelton Tobacco Hanger, and set forth its 
merits in a pamphlet, which also gives in detail their 
method of raising and treating the crop. 


EUROPEAN CATALOGUES. - 


*, ALEGATIERE, Lyons, France. This horticulturist is 
celebrated for his dou*‘e pelargoniums or geraniums, 
and offers this year 38 entirely new varieties, as well as 
new carnations, 


E. G. HenpEerson & Son, London, Eng., have as usual 
an immense catalogue of seeds of all kinds, with many 
novelties, and all admirably classified and illustrated. 


Cart Passt, Erfurt, Prussia. An extensive stock of 
various seeds, including those of greenhouse plants. 


ne 





Sweet Potatoes.—“‘H.,” Spring Dale, 
Mass. If for market, plant ‘‘ Nansemond”; for our own 
use we prefer the “Southern Queen,”’ which has a very 
pale skin, and not being known in market, would not 
sell so well. You can get the plants at the proper season 
from the New York seedsmen, and probably in Boston. 
The crop needs potash, hence ashes are excellent for it ; 
but manure should also be used. Your compost might 
answer, but we should prefer to add ammonia to it in 
some form; 200 pounds of guano would be useful. 

Books on Carpentry.—F. H. V.,” 
Henrico Co., Va. Bell’s Carpentry, and Lakey’s Village 
& Country Houses. Had you sent P.O. address, you 
would have had a reply a month ago. 





Subsoiling.—“E. F. C.,” Huntingdon, 0. 
A heavy clay with a stiff clay subsoil will be improved by 
subsoiling. By subsoiling is meant breaking and loosen- 
ing the subsoil so as to permit water to sink freely 
through it and to admit air and warmth, but not plowing 
it up to the surface to cover or replace the top soil. Sub- 
soiling is done by peculiarly shaped plows, which pene- 
trate 16 or 18 inches deep, and do not disturb the upper soil. 
The subsoil plow may be run behind the common plow in 
the furrow, or when the field is plowed it may be run in 
lines a foot apart, and both ways across the field. If this is 
done every two years, a gradual deepening of the soil 
will be effected, which will greatly add to its value. 

The Buffalo Live Stock Journal. 
—This journal has expired, or rather it has blended it- 
self with the ‘“ National Live Stock Journal ” of Chicago; 
in its last dying speech and confession, the Buffalo jour- 
nal says, and it appears on the first page of the National: 
“‘When the Buffalo Live Stock Journal was started, nearly 
six years ago, very little attention was given, in the agri- 
cultural journals, to the discussion of the live stock in- 
terest.”’—That is about the coolest we have seen ; in the 
present scarcity of ice, copies of this article might be 


used in a refrigerator gs a substitute. “ Six years ago.’’: 
gO. 


—on, not even that—‘ nearly six years ago” none of us 
had done anything. Itis not tobe wondered that a pa- 
per which knew so much less than nothing about the 
literature of its own specialty, should fail of success, and 
its poor little snowflake drop into the ocean of the other 
journal. As the National Live Stock Journal is sufficiently 








able to stand without help, we wonder that it published 
such nonsense, and we hope for its readers sake, none of 
the wisdom which dictated the paragraph we have quoted, 
has been transferred with the “entire business, good will, 
and subscription list’ of the Buffalo Journal. 





Wool Pulling Sheep.—‘“L. N. C.,” 
Pierce Co., Wis. Sheep will nibble and pull their own 
wool when their skin is irritated by lice, ticks, or some 
disease, such as scab. The irritation may also be caused 
by too high feeding or a too warm pen. A teaspoonful 
of sulphur with an equal quantity of cream of tartar 
and salt given once a day for a week, may tend to allay 
the irritation. If the sheep will not take it readily, it 
should be placed upon the root of the tongue with aspoon, 
and the month held up until it is swallowed. 

The Points of a Pure Cotswold 
Sheep.—‘“ J. H.S.,” Logan, Ind. The pure Cotswold 
is distinguished by its coat of long wool, which is often 
beautifully waved or curled, its bread loin and square 
form, a forelock of wool upon the forchead, and a white 
broad face and massive head. Some pure-bred sheep 
have brown patches upon the face and forelegs. The 
full-grown rams will weigh 250 lbs, or over, and the ewes 
180 Ibs. or over. The wool-is % to 9 inches in length. 





‘*Emperor William’? Cabbage.— 
‘““A. H. R.,”’ Middletown, Conn., sends us an advertise- 
ment of this cabbage, in which it is claimed to be ‘‘ The 
BEST, LARGEST, HARDIEST, and most PROFITABLE variety 
of Winter Cabbage known in Europe,” and asks if it is 
nota humbug. We have the most recent catalogues of 
the leading seed-houses in England, France, and Ger- 
many, neither of which offer “ Emperor William” Cab- 
bage. This is offered by a person not known as a seeds- 
man, and the “‘ Bismark” Cabbage, also unknown to the 
trade, was offered in a similar manner last year. Our 
friends may be sure that any cabbage or other seed of 
value will be found in the hands of the regular dealers. 

Peach Baskets.—It would pay some one 
who makes peach baskets like those figured in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, in November last, to advertise them. 
Inquiries about them are numerous. We do not know 
where and by whom they are made. The one figured 
came from somewhere in Michigan. 





Flerida State Fair.—Mrs, “A. A. H.” 
sends a detailed account of the Fair held at Jacksonville, 
in Feb. last, for which we cannot make room. We glean 
from it that the fair was a success, notso much asa large 
display, but for the spirit manifested by the producers. 
Among the peculiarly Florida products, was a great vari- 
ety of articles made from palmetto leaves; vegetables 
were numerous and fine, and included ripe tomatoes and 
egg plants ; oranges were in great abundance, as were 
lemons and others of the citrus family; pine apples in vari- 
ous stages came from Key Largo, and Col. Molony, of 
Key West, sent a collection, the list of which reads 
like a catalogue of the fruits of the West Indies—cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, guavas, and others, all from his own gar- 
den. Roses and other flowers were exhibited, and a bet- 
ter display in all departments is promised for next year. 





Saltpeter for Grass. — “G. F. D.,” 
Lowell Mass. Nitrate of Soda is extensively used asa 
top-dressing for grass. It is often called Chili Saltpeter. 
About 150 Ibs. per acre, is the proper quantity to use. It 
should be finely pulverized and evenlyspread. For price 
refer to market reports. 





Manure Yard.—‘E. B. G.,’’ Northport, 
L. I. We should think it would pay togo to the expense 
of fifty dollars or more, to make a proper manure shed to 
save 150 loadsin yearly. Ifthe value of each load is in- 
creased 25 cents, then 75 dollars would be saved in two 
years. This is the proper way to consider the matter. 

Right of Way.—“ W. G.,” West Troy. A 
deed of real estate if properly expressed, should convey, 
amongst other rights of property, “ easements” which 
have belonged to the property; and a right of way or 
access to the property, is an easement. It would be 
proper to consult a lawyer in cases of doubt. 

Charcoal ** Braize®? for Manure. 
—“J, N. W.,”? Marquette, Mich. Charcoal is almost in- 
destructible, and therefore of no value whatever as a fer- 
tilizer. If the “ braize ”’ is burned into ashes, they would 
be of considerable value; the slower the braize is burned, 
the better the ashes will be. 





Winter Oats.—“ 0. J. G.,” Van Buren Co., 
Mich. The winter oats grown in the southern states, 
will not survive a northern winter. For the northern 
states the Probestier, or the New Brunswick oats, yield 
the best crops and the heaviest grain of any we have tried, 








Distillery Manure.—‘P. A.,” Welling- 
ton Co., Ontario. Solid stable manure at $1.00 a load, 
is preferable to semi-liquid cow-manure from a distillery ; 
if the latter could be had for hanling, and there was time 
to draw it, we would be glad to have in on these terms. 
To use this half liquid stuff, we would haul it in a tight 
box, (and if it were not quite tight around the bottom, 
a little solid manure would make it so;) take it directly 
upon a meadow or plowed field, and then raising the tail- 
board sufficiently, would let it run out as the wagon was 
driven up and down the field. It would take a good deal 
of this stuff to do any harm to a field. 





Buckwheat for Sheep.—“G. W. 8. H.,” 
Highland Co., Va. Buckwheat is a good grain for sheep 
as a change from other feed. When given for a long 
period, it causes irritation of the skin, and the sheep are 
apt then to nibble their wool, and pull it out. A pinta 
day is a fair allowance for each sheep. No grain needs 
to be ground for sheep, as they masticate and digest. 
their food very thoroughly. 


Roots for Milch Cows.—“0O. B.” Brum- 
field Station, Ky. We would rather grow the sugar beet 
for feeding to milk cows, than any other roct. The best 
variety is Lane’s Improved Sugar Beet, originated by 
Henry Lane, Cornwall, Vermont. In growing beets, or 
any other roots, the aim should be to produce a thickly 
set crop of moderate sized roots, rather than large, over- 
grown ones, which contain less nutriment in proportion 
than the smaller roots. 

Thoroughbred and Full Blood,— 
“A, J.B.,”’ Butler Co., Pa. These mean the same thing. 
The usual meaning attached to these terms is, an animal 
that is descended from a line of breeding through ances- 
tors which have been accepted by breeders as pure-bred, 
according to the standard generally recognized by some 
association of breeders, such as a herd-book society or 
one equivalent thereto, The produce of a % bred anda 
full blood isa % bred animal. Thoroughbred is onlya 
term of convenience. For instance, we have no domestic 
animal that approaches the purity of blood possessed by 
the wild buffalo (the bison of America), nor any that.re- 
produces so exactly with a fixed type; our stock being 
really cross bred from different varieties. But after a 
number of years of close and careful breeding by breeders 
of acknowledged skill, a class of animals becomes accepted 
as pure-bred, just as the Jersey or the Short-horn cattle are, 





Beet Sugar in California.—“D. R. 
S.,” Augusta, Me. The expermentof making beet sugar 
in California has been successfal, and we believe that a - 
factory has been in operation near Sacramento for three 
or four years. We have not heard, nor can we say, any- 
thing as to its operations during the last season, except 
that contracts for beets were given out last spring. 


Fish as Manure.—H. M. R.,”” Oconto, 
Wis. Fish contain much valuable fertilizing matter. A 
good method of making them available is to mix them 
in a heap with earth or swamp muck, and leave it to de- 
compose. When the fish is well rotted, the heap should 
be mixed by shoveling it over. It may then be used as a 
top-dressing, or be applied in the hill for corn, potatoes, 
or cabbage. A small shovelful is enough for each hill. 
If plenty ofswamp muck, or the top soil from woods is 
mixed with the fish, there will be little danger of injuring 
the land by their use. 





Advice to a Lawyer.—“Subscriber,” 
Hamilton, O. We would advise no person who is suc- 
cessful at any business to abandon it with a view to bet- 
tering his condition by farming, whether it be upon @ 
dairy, stock, or tillage farm. The profession of law is a 
useful and necessary one, and is a much easier business 
than farming, although some people who are more senti- 
mental than practical, try to believe that ‘‘ beautiful cows, 
sheep, and pigs” involve no hard or disagreeable work, 
or risk in a business way. ‘‘ Let the cobbler stick to his 
last,” is a homely proverb, but is not devoid of wisdom. 


Feeding Linseed.—“M. R. A,,” Everett, 
Pa. Where linseed oil-cake cannot be procured, a sub- 
stitute may be provided by grinding linseed mixed with 
an equal quantity of wheat or rye bran, in a common 
grist-mill ; oats, or bran and oats together, may be used 
instead of branalone. Linseed cannot easily be ground 
between mill stones without such admixture. 





Silkworms in /Kansas.—8. Crozier, 
Silkville, Franklin Co., Kas., has been for some years en- 
gaged in producing silk, and gives ina pamphlet form his 
methods of cultivating the mulberry tree and treating the 
worm and its product. The author thinks that wherever 
the mulberry will thrive, the farmers’ daughters should 
raise their own silk dresses. Those interested in silk 
culture should consult this treatise, which costs 50 cents. 
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Thorburn’s Early Paragon 
Potato. 


Pure White Skin and Flesh. The finest Early Potato 
yet introduced. By Mail, 50c. per pound—by Express 
or Railroad, $3 per bushel, or $6 per barrel. 

CARDEN, FIELD, FLOWER, AND 
TREE SEEDS, AND SPRING BULBS. 

Catalogues on application to 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, New York. 


Chilli Red, Early Goodrich, Peerless, 
and Rose Seed Potatoes, 











for sale by MEZERS & ALLEY, 

83 Murray St., N. Y. 
CHOICE SEED Bnowsiekes, Alpha, Eureka, Ruby, 
POTATOES Early Paragon Potatoes. Red Globe, 
ONION SEED, White Globe & Yellow Danvers Onion 
SEEDs, Seed. Choice Seeds, Bulbs & Plants, 
BULBs, all at low prices. Stock first class and 
ND warranted to please. Buff Cochins Ege 

TS OF | from choice fowls, $1.00 per doz. Dor 


LA 
Bins jINDS. fail to get my prices before buying. Cate 
BS E.B, JENNINGS, Seed Grower, Southport, Ct. 


THE OHIO BEAUTY POTATO, 
D. AUGS. VANDERVEER, Manslapan, N.J. 


Prices, per barrel, es for gual fae. 
large size. 








Clanton Pan cts. PSus. by all. . 

owners, 18. owning anc 
trawberry lants Kentucky, 73c-, Monarch of 
the West, $1 # 100 post-paid. D. E. Hoxie, Northampton,Mass. 


WEET POTATOES, Nansemond, Early Red, South- 
Large stock; $1.75 for three 





ern Sgnecn, and Bermuda, 
cks, $6 per barrel. [A typographical error in this adver- 
isement last month ° now corrected; i. é., the price per 


barrel is $6.] Discount on large orders. 
W. W. RATHBONE, Marietta, Ohio. 


Gar NET THE | BEST-The Snowflake Potato.— 
ex res B freight, $1.25 per Peck; 4K Bushel, $2.00; 


$3. . a Earl ly grenont, 1 Peck, 75 cts,3 "Bush. 
era: * Bush ae Ps 0, Barrel, 4.00. Grown from seed pr rocured 
St Bile & Sons. THOM . LATHROPE, Carbondale, Pa. 





$250 in Cash Prizes—To Potato Growers. 


peoy testable varieties direct from originator. Descrip- 
ones ripe. Cenmnes 8 and much good advice, free to all ap- 
MPTON, Hawley, Wayne Co., Pa. 





UND POTATO. Send to G. M. ROWE, East 
, Col. Co., N. Y., for Brownell’s Beauty, bnow- 
e, and Eureka potatoes. One of the Eurekas o my own 


¢ Ws. 50 eyes of either kind, by mail 
eret pala fores ota. t “tid 


Thorburn’s Late Rose Potatoes. 


Genuine. Only two dollars per berrel, It is a good time 
to try them. JOSEPH HARRIS, 
. Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


EED POTATOES, Snowflake. Best Medium Early, by 

pre 8, peck $1; bushel, $2.50. 11b. by mail 50c. ; 3 ibs., 

* Vermont.and Brownell’s Beauty, at low rates. Ad- 
ress 


.McCARTY, McEwensville, Northumber!'d Co., Pa. 

T= best potato is LOUNSBURY’'S PERFECTION. 1lb. 
$1; 3 lbs., $2.25, prepeid, 1 peck $5, by e peees 

Address JOHN W. NSBURY, Cannon's tation, Ct. 


rownell’s Beaut bie - Compton’s Surprise. 
150 per bushel ; er barrel ; 1 1b. by mail 
BOTATBESE: ets. R.P. Tonk SRSON, Ashland, Ohio. 
Early Southern Produce a Specialty. 


Kang of the Earlies, Snowflake, and all standard varieties 
of Seed Potatoes, in fine order at lowest prices. 
T. C. DAVENPORT, 
Produce Commission Merchant, 
' 107 & 122 Dock St., Philadelphia. 
Shippers Advised Daily. . 


Yellow Globe Mangel Wurzel Seed. 

Of my own raising, from selected bulbs. Price, % cts. per 
pound; 4 Ibs. for $2.50; sent prepaid by mail. 10 lbs., or 
ome by expres, 580 cents per Ib. There is no better root for 


milch cows, sheep, or pigs. Address, 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


_ CENTENNIAL 
HULL & SCOTNEY, 


* 346 N. WATER ST., PHILA., 
is the lace to pend yone V enetables, es, Fruit, 


Hides, 
mee kinds. Marking 
e Lists, etc., on application. 


z Ever: Farmer should have One. 
I will end tip’conprtaned, ten aay 


one 1) Stick of Solder; one (1) small 
di . that will enable any man or 
: p , a8 Well as 


me. as} en as rag County and State, 
t, Phil iladelt phia, Pa, 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Porter Blanchard’s Sons, 
[Send for Circular.] CONCORD, N. H. 


a The Rectangular Churn 


and 
matterwverker, 


Without flouts or agitators of 
any kind, 5 Sizes made. 


Agents wanted where we have 
none. Send for Circular. 


= CORNISH & CURTIS, 
Fort At kinson, Wis. 


IMPROVED B BUTTER TUBS AND COOLERS, 


with movable _ Ice 
Chambers. Patented 
Jan. 12th, 1875. Best 
in the market. Are 
made of white Cedar, 
bound with galvan- 
ized iron_or brass 
hoops, Within the 
tub is fitted a tin Cool- 
er, having a movable 
Chamber for ice at 
each end. On the tin 
is constructed a series 
of ledges, on which 
rest the shelves for 
supporting the butter 
es Butter); are used without shelves for Roll Butter. 
Can be locked for shipping. Hinges, s Heaps, and and Fixtures, 
are tinned, to render them rust-proof. f OEHLER, 
Manufacturer, 503 North 2nd St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


BUITER WORKER. 





Lifes 





























The most Effective, Simple and Convenient Yet enented. 
Works 3) Ibs. in less than 5 minutes, thorough- 
ly working out the buttermilk and mixing in the salt. 


“Tt is a machine that should be in every dairy, small and 
great.”’— William Crozier, Northport, L LL 
Send for circular and price lists, 


A. H. REID, 
1621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by compressed air. 
Country houses supplied cheaply 
and certainly for bath-rooms, 
water closets, hot and cold water & 
faucets, etc. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. Address 


HARTFORD PUMP 00,, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 430 Walnut St., Phila. 
NEwToN & HALE, 150 I. ake 8t.,C hicago. 














GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory 
og | be without the Foun- 

tain Pump. Send_for large 
J. A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 


i FOUNTAIN PUMP. | 





Illustrated Circular. 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 





Force Pump, Plant Syringe.—$4.50. 


Page’s Improved, with Graduating Sprinkler—will throw 
water 50 feet, and change am coarse spray or fine mist in- 
stantly. PAGE, Jr., Danvers, Mass. 


BUILDING FELT. 
This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 

and samples. 
Cc. J. FAY, 








Camden, N. J. 





LAMB KNITTING MACHINE, — 





§ the only Machine that can knit all sizes of w 
I narrow and widen it; that ean shape and Pt Ly 
without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and Mit: 
tens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed, Double, 
and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, Sc arts, 
etc. It knits over Q§ different Garments. Over 100 per 
cent Profit in Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 


Goods. Women make $5.00 a day with it. Agents want. 
ed. Send stamp for Gempies of work, and reduced Price- 
List. Address LAMB KNITT ING “MACHINE CO., at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, II1., or 922 


aomeneianen St., Philadelphia. 





NESW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
HIGHEST AWARDS FROM STATE INSTITUTES, 
mA... pay you to write for full particulars of this wonder- 

ition. 


WILCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, Bow Week: 


ad Will Buy One of 
$2 .>° WoRKING 
woos. 


DURABLE! DOUBLE STITCHED! NEAT! 

On receipt of $2.50, we willsend our duck suit (brown or 
drab), by ms iil Postage paid. Give length of inside seam of 
pants ‘and your waist measure. 


B { G PA made by wide-awake men taking 


orders for these goods. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Address CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., 
SoLE MANUFACTURERS, New Haven, Conn. 


GRAY'S UNION CHARTS! 











erson can use 
ast a life-time. 


Full directions with each chart. 
them. 
Sent free on receipt of price: 

Ladies’ Dress Chart, cuts 21 sizes. Boys’ Sack Coat Chart, 
cuts 1 sizes. Vest Chart, cuts 21 sizes and five styles, $1 


Any 
They cannot go out of style, will 


each. Shirt Chart, cuts all sizes, and to open on the back, 
= in front. Pants’ Ch: art, cuts all sizes and styles. Men’s 
Sack Coat Chart, cuts It sizes, $1.50 each: or, the fuil set, six 


charts, $6. AGENTS WANTED. Address 
UNION CHART CO., Greenville, Mercer Co., Pa. 


THE NEAT HOUSEKEEPER’ 
STOVE DRESSING. 


NO DUST! NO SMELL! 


Always soft and ready for use without a dish. 

[t will do more work with less labor and expense, and give 
a more elegant and lasting lustre than any Stove Polish ever 
produced. A stove can be dressed on delicate carpet without 
soiling it. Send 109 cents for sample package. 


B. F. BROWN & co., Boston, Mass. 


TRY the PATENT BLUEING 
BAG. Superior to all other Laundry 
.\ Blues in economy and convenience. 

| Each bag put up ina neat box, Price 10 
cts. If your Grocer does not keep it, it 
will be sent direct by addressing 

C. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 
106 & 108 Fulton St.,N. Y. 














ATENT RIGHT FOR SALE Of first Class Plow, 
by the Inventor. For particulars address 
J. MIDDLEDITCH, 285 Elizabeth St., New York City. 


Prices Reduced, 


Bailey’s Patent Adjustable Planes, 
and other Improved Tools. Send 
s your address, on a Postal Card, 
and receive an Illustrated Circular 








Wit from the Manufacturers, 


ae RULE & LEVEL CO., New Britain, Ct. 
(2 Sold by all Hardware Dealers. 


ve ‘ rpY tf 
NOVELTY SHOES, 
The dryest and most serviceable 
shoes made, Samples by mail 
st-paid. Wood, %5 cts., Woo 
and Leather highly finished, $1.50 
er pair. Send for Free Circular 0 
Biyiesana and Prices. Ce Ae wanted. 


co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
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ALLEN’S PLANET Jr. Silver Medal Seed-drills 
AND WHEEL HOES PERFEUTED FOR ’76. 


Tag te wo imesty wit "no of seed in the hopper, no 
ous it, no dificu diy w with cnaty or soaked woods, 92° watching, 
no pa ng or waste at the ends, aa bap goer in th, no skips, 


no ring to wear out, no noise, NO Bauat. No. 2, 
ho: 1a oe at sate or gear 3, holds tly ad sows Fertilizers. 

Tur CoMBINED machin e AGRICULTUBIST FEsErym, (use see Pre- 
mium List), ), holds 1 gt., and “és a perfect seed-sower.” it has one 
pair of h eral work, one for heavy furrows, a plow and 
eet oe DO Unt ae aeacr tues tae tek kane Wises 

an elve times Saste ? 
pom A in has three different 


anda 
em polished. ‘walt ee 6, 9, or 10 inch rows, TWO AT ONCE, 
en sav 
ven NEW polished stec steal’ blade HORSE HOE, perfected after ten 
years of experiment, and trial by our 8. L. Allen, a practical farmer. 
Saves most of the hoeing, and makes the remainder Ce wo | 
the ground level or ridged as desired, opens furrows, dus, ani 








cultivates ~ yng 4 or Re and isa thorough weed killer. Es os 
adapted ‘ants 


of Section ie Broom Corn, 
Send for 


‘ ally 
Tabacco, Cotton, Rice,and Root Growers, and all lovers of aoa’ A] should be owned bd. er. 
cuts with full description and testimonials, free. Mention this paper. S.L. ALLEN & CO., Sole fo ‘Mantra. 119 §. 4th St., 
Phila., Pa. We must have A LIVE AGENT in every town. 





NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER. 








PRICES REDUCED for 1876. 
IT HAS THE LARGEST SALE OF 
ANY LAWN MOWER IN THE WORLD. 


It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical opera- 
tionon Central Park and all the other City Parks, 
New York; Government Grounds aid City 
Parks, Washington; Boston Common, Boston; 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn; and on almost every 
prominent Park throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

THE GREAT TRIAL of Lawn Mowers was held 
in New York City June 25th, 1874. There the Excelsior 
came into competition with all the best Lawn Mowers in the 
world, and was awarded the HIGHEST PREMIUM. 

Four sizes for hand-power; four sizes for horse-power. 

Prices from $14 to $200. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
Address 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG CO., 


Send for Circular. Newburgh, N. Y. 

N.B.—We call special attention to our new 
HORSE MOWER for 1876. Gears entirely covered 
and weight reduced 200 lbs. It is the LIGHTEST and 
BEST HORSE MOWER EVER MADE, 





stone, etc. 





BLAKE'S PATENT STONE AND ORE BREAKER. 
New Patterns, with Important Improvements and Abundant ftrength. 

For reducing to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substanses, such as STONE 
for making the most perfect McADAM ROADS, and for making the best CONCRETE. 
It breaks stone at trifling cost for BALLASTING RAILROADS. It is extensivelyin use 
in MINING operations, for crushing 

IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and other ORES. 

Also for crushing Quartz, Flint, Emery, Corundum, Feldspar, 
Coal, Barytes, Manganese, Phosphate Bock, Piaster, Soap- 


BLAKE CRUSHER a NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 





THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 

The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 300 
piows that it has no equal. 

Send for illustrated circular with full particulars to 


THE HIGGANUM MFG CO. 
HIGCANUM, CONN. 


FURST & BRADLEY'S 
GARDEN CITY SULKY & GANG PLOWS 


are + Pee id rey h the 
world having the Patent 
BREAK A 


on the wh oa 
eel, whereby 
the He do all the 


Labor of throwing the 
Flows out of ng eaoans, 
hata Boy Ts 0 
age can handle it with 
=e J Send for our 64-page 
- ustrated Pamphiet for 
= full aeert tion, Printed in 
Nglish, rman, Swedish, 

‘ Norwegian, Address 

FURST & BRADLEY WEG CO., 
63 North Desplaines St., Chicago, I11. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR 
The “ AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST.” 


It will give you complete d ipti 
Farm Impi lementa, Manufactured red | Dy the eet amerened 
BRADLEY MEG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


















Fousr’s, HAY LOADER, Improved for 
1876, including Wind-Break ‘Attachment. Warranted 
to pitch a ton of hay from the winrow in five minutes, and 
take it as clean as by the hand fork. Adapted to all ordinary 
meadow La and to any farm wagon. Manufactured by 
STRATTON & CULLUM, Agricultural Works, Meadville, 
Pa. Send for Descriptive Circulars early. 


The Thomas Smoothing Harrow, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Six years before the 
public. 10,000 in use. Address on Postal 
ROBERT C. REEVES, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR NEw YorE CITY, 

185 & 187 Water Street, N. Y. 
Agricultural Implements, Fertilizers, and 
Seeds. 

ga” Seed Catalogue mailed free on application. 


= STONE MILLS. 


Fast g)? reine. Small 
power. 20 tents for 
grinding and volting. 30 
years a specialty. Grinds 
with hand, horse, wind, 
water or steam power, 
*'¥end stamp. or mineral. 
’ nd stamp for cuts and 
prices. 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 


E. & 0. W AR PRODUCE COMMIS- 

1 SION MERCHANTS. 

(Established > No. 279 Was shingt onest., N. ¥. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 

























Established in 1843, 
Agricultural Implements and 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, 


and_ Fertilizers. 
A full assortment of the best standard, as well 
latest improved kinds, constantly | in stock’ and fo fc $4 t ~ a 


1 ‘ SOLLEN & CS. 
WwW YORK CITY. 


TO .OWNERS 
OF PLEASE EX- 


BUGKEYE vir: sor 
M DWER and ORDER from our 


and agents what REPAIRS 
REAPERS, 70" 2°22. DO NOT 
WAIT TILL HAR- 
VEST. As many inferior 
IMITATIONS of our KNIFE 
SECTIONS are offered for sale, BE 

SURE thai you get only those of our 

OWN MAKE, which are PACKED IN 
BOXES with OUR NAME ON THE LABEL. 


ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO. | 
poreopeior't.2.$ 165 Greenwich st., N.Y. 
Farm Carts and Wagons 





AMINE YOUR 








Always on hand and made to order. Also every description 
of Heavy Cart and Wagon for city and country use and for 
shipping. Tilustrated Jirculars free by mail. 


JOHN L. KIPP, 163 Eldridge Street, New York. 


BALDWIN’S 
American Fodder Outter. 
Best in the market. Don’t 
purchase any other kind until 
you have seen and examined 
this. Send for. Circular,-con- 
taining Description and Price 
List. See Nov. No. of Agricul- 
turist, C. PIERPONT & CO., 

Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn, 











The FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 
4, B, FARQUHAR 
York, Pa. 


Lightest Draft, most 








Halladay’s Standard 


W ind- Mill. 


IEERFECTLY Self- 
Best, Compe, a -—4~ St 
Popular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the immediate supervision of 
Inventor a — Two and a half 
million 4d now in use. 
Send for C: 


U. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00, 


Batavia, Itt. 


RICE’S SPRING BRACE. 
Peto Fe. ag 
ea . 
So saves all 
vehicle that it 
the service, and 
Agents wanted. 
SPRING BRACE 
Cuas. L. RICE, 
Lock Box 334, 
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Beecher Baskets 


hd an wim Wi, 






in Ma Rs 


SLAASVaA 


VENEER BA SKETS. Patented May 31,1864. 

For circular of descr ception. &c., add 
THE ECHER BASKET COMPANY, 

Westville, Conn. 





—The address of every Grange Secre- 

tary and friend of fruit culture in the 

HE HUDBE on my new desert tive 
ER RUIT 


RIV 
DENG—cle E Bek RY BASKE ETS~ney 
a zD them for reference and futtre inspectio 
Address R. H. HAINES, Malden-on-H udson, SF 


END to the MILFORD BASKET CO., Milford, Del., for 
eee of perry Baskets and Crates, Peach ‘and 
ets. They make the lowest priced and 


na 
best Square basket in market, 
RUSTIC 
WOoRK. 
Maunfacturers, 


KING & SAVACE, 
Successors to Jas. King, Chicago, 
Il. Factory, East aves. Coun. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 

AND PRICES. 


NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 
““STERLINC.”’ 


Send for ore Bring history of berry and testimony of 
F. R. Elliott, M Batehia am van f other Lorticultar rists Be} 
ersons = oe well - uainted with the berry. 
A! » 8; D5 $20. Payment to accompany 
ord remit pm Bratt iMoney: Order ort Regis- 


tered Letter. 
CUYAHOGA FALLs, Summit County, Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


All the best varieties at lowest pany Price-list Free. 
Please meni Aa ad a row saw this in. 
ATT, North Reading, Mass. 


Combined Wire and Wood. Per- 
manent or portable. Cost of 
fencing reduced to lowest point. 
Effective, cheap, handsome and 
@ aurable. State and County rights 


for sale, and agents wanted. Money tobe made. Send for 
Circulars, THOS. H. SPEAKMAN, 
26 N. 7th Street, Phila. 


CABLE FENCING. 


Proof against Cattle, Fire,and Rust. Hundreds of miles 
erected. Cheap, Handsome, Durable. 


PHILIP S. JUSTICE, 
14 North 5th St., Phila, 


ek $5 UOcEF 


or oe goraet slop-pail and commode is 
¥ practical, portable, scent-tight. 


Our vr EARTH CLOSETS, 
to a the best ith the world. For 
uss nonin A economy, 


KEFIELD 3 Dey S8t., N. Y. 


All the Best and Fastest selling 
velties — ee eat ae 
peiaies, City Novelty 

whi Pe y Novelty 


ed Produce Com- 
} 41 mate 8t.. New York. 
< and shipping dicemiess 


=e 

















Price, 



























ZERO 


REFRIGERATOR 


with Water and Milk 
Cooler, is the BEST 
Food and Ice Keeper in the 
World. Send for Catalogue. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
td W. 28rd St., New York. 


| ing Chairs 


and Invalids 
| propelled, either 
y any one hay- 
=z 





Self - Propel- 
For Cripples 


Can be easily) 
in or out doors,| 
ing the use “4 


State your weight) and send stam 
forillustrated| jcatalogue of dil- 
ferent styles and | prices 

| S. A. SMITH, 





Please mention| © 
this paper. | 





No. 32 Platt St., 
N.Y. Ci 





This is a 
beautiful 
wood pipe, 
and is a fac- 

simile of In- 
dependence Bell, 
which proclaimed 
Liberty throughout 
the land in 1776, and is 
now on exhibition in In- 
dependence Hall, Phila- 
delphia. We will send one of 
these pipes and a beautiful Cen- 
tennial Medal to any address, post- 
paid, on receipt of 35 cents. Special 
Prices to the Trade. For sale by To- 
bacco and Notion Houses. Agents want- 
wi ed in every city and county in the United 
HENSZEY & CO., 321 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


Centennial Bell Pipe. 


















Btates. 


66 Dwr FORGET IT!°’—Singer’s Safety Guard 
is worth all the Bay lar Alarms ever invented. 

repa 

Valnut 





lated sample 


—_— wanted everywhere. ~y © 
. SINGER, 488 


on receipt of 25 cents. Address, A 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ARD’S HORSE AND CATTLE SPICE 
is used. by the best horsemen, largest railroad, ex- 
ress, and livery stables in preference to any Condition 
owder in use. It has no superior for Coughs, Colds, 
Worms, loss of Cud, Appetite, or general debility in Horses! 
r Cattle. It purifies the Blood and Water, renovates the 
ystem, and keeps the animal in a healthy condition. Pre- 
“po and Cures Gapes.in Poultry. Prevents Hog Cholera, 
ou feed it to hens, the increase in the number of eggs 
mt surprise you. Sold by Feed, Grocery, and Drug Stores, 
>ut up in 2 1b. packages, 2 to 5 doz. in cases, $2.50 per doz, 
Depot 191 Duane st., New York, 
A. McELRATH, Manager. 


Essex Pigs. 


I have thirteen litters of very choice pure bred Essex 
pigs, born Jan. 27-Feb. 4. They will be ready to ship in 
April. I never had so finealot of pigs, and I shall have 
much pleasvre in sending them to any readers of the Amev‘i- 
can Agriculturist. Prices at two to three months old, as 





follows: 
One Boar, ........s.ccccccecececececs os see. 20.00 
“ vad and one sow, not akin......... $40.00 
$ = andtwotows, © ©  cccesseed $55.00 


The pigs will be sent by express on receipt of the money, 
in whole or in part. I guarantee the safe delivery of the 


pigs. Address, a i 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


Get the Best. English Yorkshire Pigs. 
From stock imported directly trom Yorkshire, England. 
They received the ist Premium at N.E. Fair, 1873. These 
pigs are good size, light haired, white color, prolific, and 
ready fatteners. Boar Pig, 10 weeks old, $15 00. Sow, same 
age, $10.00. Boar and Sow, not akin, "$20.00. Boar and 2 
Sows, not akin, $30.00. Shippe d to destination at my a. and 
warranted as represented teady for shipment May. 1. Also 
Holstein and Short-horn Cattle. “Mariborough Stock Farm, 
JOS. KNIGHT, Propr. » Newburyport, Mass. P.O. Box 352. 
WILLIAM CROZIER, Manager of “Beacon 


Stock Farm, Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 


Breeder and Importer of thoroughbred Alderney and Ayr- 
shire Cattle ; Clydesdale Horses ; Cotswold Sheep ; Berkshire 
Swine, and Fancy Poultry. The Stock bred at Beacon Farm 
is imported, and from the best imported sources, and has 
won the unqualified admiration of the best judges. They 

have taken the first prizes at Provincial Shows, and at lead- 

ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the United States. 


N. GUILBERT, Ever, ergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 
Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold snd Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Begmen. I ong Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, Cayuga, I touen, ‘Sd 
and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkeys, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other Fowl, Deer, 
Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low prices, Best 
Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinea 
Pigs, White Mice, &c. Fine M Cows always on hand. 
horoughbred-fast-pacing Ment Stallion, cheap. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE, BERK- 
SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, bred and for sale by 
GEO. B. HICKMAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Penn. 
Also fancy poultry. Send stamp for circular and price list. 
HOICE AYRSHIRE BULLS a! ND BULL 


for sale at reasonable 
CALVES for ote AC ASTE 














INE, Dover, N. J. 





rices, b | 





—e 


Family Cows and Family Horses, 


The undersigned, having had more than thirt ’ 
perience in breeding fine oe and Horses, offers ah 
50 head of thorough-bred and grade Jerseys, heifers. “ 
and ep Among Pen or are 15 op s lendid fambly 
years of age, now fresh in mi t 
Also 12 Hambletonian, and other choice eed a 7 
Among these are two pairs of Matched Bay Horses, and one 

air of Blacks, several Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ single driy- 

ng and saddle Horses. Several of these untrained can trot 
a mile inside of three minutes. Every Astnal sold by me ig 
guaranteed as reptoeentee. For terms app 
THOMAS FITCH, New P London, Conn. 


PURE CHESTER WHITES, 


unsurpassed! We also offer choice Berkshire, York 
Poland China oJ ene SOX 5 Cotewaide and shart 
Thorough-bred attle; Do errets, 

of fine individual He 4 fair p Be We breed all ¢ checg 
varieties of Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, &c., on separate 
farms. Mammoth Orn, pact bc 6c.’ Circulars free ! Ilus- 


trated Catalogue 10c 
W. ATLEE BURPEE, Philadelphia, Pa, 


— 


C. & D. PENNINGTON, Paterson, N. J., 

(Erie Railway, 16 miles from New York,) Breeders of 
Thoroughbred Herd Register Jersey (Alderneys) Cattle, 
ea00'for is Hamburg and Light Brahma Fowls. Eggs, 
3 or 18. 





Ree SS — Darin the past 10 years I have sold Jersey 
ey Cattle to many readers of the Agriculturist, and I be. 
AE with uniform_ satisfaction to purchasers, i, Ww. 

RLEE, Cresskill, N. J., one hour from New York. 


Ww. Hunt Reynolds, “ Fleetwood Stock 
@ Farm,” Frankfort, Ky. Thoroughbred—Trotting and 
Percheron Horses. Also ‘Jersey Cattle and Southdown Sheep. 


A | Cheston Morris, MI. D., ss Fernbank,” 10% 
@ near West Chester, Pa., breeder of Devons, South. 
downs and Berkshires. May be seen on Thursdays. 


“ Hatching " Eggs for Sale, 


From first-class stock. All selected to Standard. Man 
ofthem Premium Birds, and a portion imported at high 
rices. Houdans, Dorkings, and Bantams, always first prizes, 
loudans, White, Gray, Silver Gray Dorking, Partridge, 
Cochins, and Rouen Ducks, $3 per doz., 2 doz. to one address 
for $5. Li ght Brahmas, Black, Red, and Duckwing Game 
Bantams, $2! 50 per doz; > doz. to one'‘address for $4. Golden 
Sebright Bantams, $5 per dozen. Packed with care, and 
warranted as represented. 


G. H, WARNER, 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


“White Leghorn” Eggs, for Hatching, 


FROM PREMIUM STOCK, 
FOR SALE BY 
EUGENE B. PENDLETON, Westerly, R. I., 
AT $2.00 PER DOZEN. 
Any Person sending me $6.00 for Three Dozen of Eggs, 
will receive FREE T hree Pekin Ducks Eggs. 














AME FOWL, Carrier Pigeons, 
and Sporting Dogs, bred and fel by_ J. C. 
COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limeric lreland. 
Winner of Gold Medals at Paris and New York 








ipo. Bass for keys, ponds—Pekin 

Bronze Turke “¢ apoenaoe from a pair 
w ieee a) "ths. Jersey Cattle. C.C.R., and Cots- 
wolds, at low prices. Address Ww. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


CHOICE FOWLS, 6 breeds, best of 


stock. Continen- 
tal Insect Powder, sure death to inscets.? Send 25 or 50 cts. 
for a box of it, and price list of Pot ‘Hl, 

T. L. HALLW on TE Cliftondale, Mass. 





Eggs and Fowls for Sale. 


Light Brahma, Brown Leghorn, Sil. Span. Hamburgs, and 
Rouen Ducks, allstrictly pure bred. Eggs, $2.00 pr 13, re, 
50. Write. JOEL BRUNNER, Hosemsack, Le igh Co., a. 


PE K IN DUCK’S ‘Eggs from Premium 
Stock, $4 per dozen, 
Also first-class stock of Light Brahmas and other fowls. 
Send for circulars. Address A. MERRILL, Meadville, Pa. 
ee TO W A. JENKINS, MERCER, PA.. for_ prices 
f PURE BRED POULTRY AND EGGS 
for Hatching. 











POULTRY IN VARIETY .—Lopped- 
ared Rabbits, and Exhibition Coops. Circular free to 
all applicants. Postal Cards answered. 

JAMES SHEPARD, Bristol, Conn. 





MPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS A SPECIALTY. 
Eggs for hatching from v ery nce, ure-bred bir ae Ws rice 
reasonable. Address ORDO! »dR., Exeter, N. H. 





OUDANS AND ROUEN DUCK’S EGGS for hatching, 
$2 per ae 5 for three settings. 


TON, Monroe, Grange Co., N.Y: 


~ Hives, Smokers, Book, &c. Those desiring fy 
Buin ‘as heretofcre furnished by the latc 
Quinby, may address L. C. ROOT, Mohaw k, N. be 
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CENTS should write for Circulars for new book by 


Ann Ehza 


wire YOUN 


oO. ° 
Full 
The grand success of the year. thousand in press. 
Expose of Mormonism ao Poiy gamy. 4 Wo- 
man’s Story told in full. Epis, og John B, 
Ses fh and Mrs.Livermore. Bran new, with nearly 
1D Hinstrations. Do not engage with any book until you have 
2 ae Illustrated SILA showing large sales. Sent free to 


21,08 HN GIEMAN Syhomnniacetord: Gi 


THE GREATEST SELLING CENTENNIAL BOOK IS 
Se 
Sy | i 
As it WAS and JIS, tréating of our history and govern- 
ment, varied soil and climate, vast mountains, lakes, rivers. 
“dose cities and manufactures, wealth in minerals, interna 
mprovements, free schools, wonderful achievements, agri- 
culture, commerce, finances, curiosities. etc. A SPLEN- 
ID EW of this MIGHTY YANKEE NATION, 
rick! illustrated, Nothing like it out. Low price. 
2 TER RMS. Agents apply quickly. HUBBARD Bros., 
Pa, Pa,, Cincinnati, O., Chicago, Ill., or Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS ! We have in press, two most RARE 
AND VALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS, 
for which we want Agents. Circulars 

with full description sent free. Few such chances offer to 

do good and make moner sd Addre: ncarene, & at iH hearest you, 
Hartford, Ch Gincineat O , or Chicago, cal 


—— 

















MONTER CENTENNIAL 
UNIVERSAL HIST ORY 


to the close of the first 100 years of our Vational Indepen- 

dence, including an account of the coming Grand Centennial 

Exhibition. 700 pages, fine engravings, low price, quick 

sales. Extraterms. Send for Circular. 

P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch St., Philadelphia,Pa., 
oF'201 8. Clark St., Chiesgo, ill. 


Se 0 AG ENTS. “Teachers, Students, Men and 


300 
omen, wanted ENNIAL 
ED 


to sell The 

GAZETTEER of the UNIT STATES. 
Shows the grand results of 100 years ‘of Fr eedomé& Progress. 
New and complete. Over 1,000 pages. [llustrated, 

Itisaw a ee say ‘Boston Globe.—Nota Luxury, 
but a mecessity. Jnter-Ocean.—All classes buy it, and 
agents make or om $100 to $2U0 a month- 

ce" Want ba Agent in every or of over 10,000. 
Address J.C. McCURDY & CO., Phila., Pa. 




















INDUCEMENTS. 
THE BEST Tue Graruic Steel Plate Repro- 
ductions of the most famous Works 

of Art. Most ELEGANT Ornaments 

FOR for Every Home. Subjects to 

please Every Taste. The most 

AGENTS remunerative field for Agents 

* fever offered. Send 3 cent stamp 

eum for particulars. Complete Illus 

trated Catalogue for 15 cents.— 

Women can do wellat this. THE 

gE wae GRAPHIC CO., New York. 

a“ s s s s 
Centennial Buildings at Philadelphia. 
A beautifully colored lithographic picture of a of the 

Centennial buildings, 74x11 inches—making Eight sepa- 
rate pictures of above 8 ze, with map og! handsome 
to put in rustic frames, or_on parlor table. Sent by mail 
postage paid on receipt of Sixt conte. Every family in 
America mT have a set. Addre 

- BAKE wae 821 North ond St., scented Pa. 


Sivibnet! s Lumber & Log-Book. 


VER HALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. The mo 
full and complete book of its kind ever published. Gives 
correct measurement of all kinds of lumber, logs, plank, 
cubical contents of square and round timber, stave and head: 
ing bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables, interest, etc. Standard Book throughout 
the United States and Canada. 
Be sure and get the Edition with Doyle’ s Log-Table. 
Price 35 cents by mail, post-paid. 


G. W. FISHER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Pouttry Wortp 


O not subscribe for any periodical on Poultry, until 
you have seen this. It is the oldest, largest, and best 
ournal, devoted exclusively to poultry, in existence. The 
oultry World enters its 5th volume, January, 1876. It is 
splendidly illustrated. It is brimful of practica’ 80 ggestions. 








Subscription, $1.35 per year which includes postage. 
Address, LTRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn, _ 
—_D of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever 
= saw, with your name ‘neatly printed on 
— fe them, sent by return mail;upon receipt of 
a4 25 cts. and a three-cent stamp. You will 
( have samples of Glass, Marble, Snowflake, 
\ Damask, Repp, Tinted and White Bristol. 
The stock shall be first-class, I have some 
of the most particular and expert printers to be obtained in 
the country, and hey | no inexperienced boys to turn off 
cheap work. blurred or imperfect work leaves my 
establishment. Try them and you will be ames Write 
plainly, and give full address. 
W. C. CANNO 
46 s Kneel land | St., Boston, Mass. 
Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
minted, sent for 25c. We have 10@ styles. 
Agents Wanted. 9 samples sent for 


stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 





“AN ACTIVE AGENT.” 


“Ninety-seven subscr’ Antions ion in fifteen hours have been ob- 
tained in this cit; ty. tor T. EKEEPER by the Agent, 
Mr. Charles R. Potter. For othe er —- 
delivers a lanes Premium Box of fa ecessities, valued 
at $2.06, and the = i magasine published for al year, free 
of postage. $4.06 o such offer was eve: e 

sg 8.1. the Middletown, Ct., Daily Constitution, of 

eb, = 
The Commission on by vat amegnes to $38.80 
Net, or over $2.50 per Hour. 


AGENTS, MALE OR FEMALE, 


can make more + Bo getting subscribers for “‘ The Hou 

— ” —— y a else. Send 10 cts. (half price) “for 
mple ¢ agazine and full particulars, to CHA AS. F. 
Vv ING SAT ‘s to imited), Publishers, 69 Duane st., N. Y. 








3000 Engravings ; 1840 Fm Quarto, Price $12. 


FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES. 
(= The National Standard. 
PROOF.-20 TO 1. 


The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout the 
country in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of any 
other Dictionaries. We will send proof of this on ap- 
plication, and such sale still continues. 

More thn THIRTY THOUSAND copies of 
Webster’s Unabridged have been a in as many 
Public Schools in the United States, by State enactments 
or School Officers. 

Can you bettcr propote the cause of education and the 

ood of community than by having a copy of Webster's 

nabridged in your family, and t rying to haye a copy in 
each of your Schools ? 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield,Mass. 





CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, of 5,000 Choice 
Ls IE at 30 to 50 per cent below Publish- 
ers 
Great ba bargains in good books. Catalogues 
free to any address. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
143 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston. 


GOSPEL SONGS BY P. P. BLISS. 


For Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetings and Devotional 
Exercises. 


This unrivaled collection, contains Hold the Fort, “ Hal- 
lelujah ’Tis Done,” ‘Almost Persuaded, Ninety ana Nine, 
More to Follow, Only an Armor Bearer, together with ail 
of Mr. Bliss’s late and popular melodies, Price $30 per 100 
copies; by mail, 35 cents. For sale at all Bookstores, or can 
be procured of the Publishers. 


For Singing acheets and 
NCERTS. 

By sedimanahan and Case, 
ge A Wide-Awake Book for Wide-Awake Teachers. Con- 
tains a novel elementary course, and a Grand Collection of 
Music. The Choice is the work of experienced men, and is 


the most successful Convention Book in the field. Price 
$7.50 a dozen by mail, 75 cents. Published by 











JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


iit” Claes 
STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 








he Dumb Speak! A copy of Whipple's Home School 
eae eg, bie tull information, sent to any address 
FREE. J. & Z.C WwW HIPPLE & CU., Mystic River, Ct. 





Repp or_Damask Cards, with name, 26c. Address 


20 FANCY CARDS, 7 7 styles, with name, 10c.; or 25 
J. B, HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co, N.Y, a 





YOUR GARDEN. 


Now is the time to get the best books about it. 


HENDERSON’s GARDENING FOR PLEASURE., Post. -paid, $1.50 
HENDERSON’S GARDENING FOR PROFIT.. $1.50 


Ror’s PLAY AND PROFIT IN MY GARDEN.. “i $1.50 
QUINN’s MONEY IN THE GARDEN........... by $1.50 
BARRY’S FRUIT GARDEN ........00000+ eo Ls $2.50 









FULLER’s STRAWBERRY Curvrist.. heweues = 20 
FULLER’s SMALL Fruit CULTUBIST........ a $1.50 
FULLER’S GRAPE CULTURIST........seeeeee8 os $1.50 
GREGORY ON SQUASHES........ ee ” 3% 


RIvER’s MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN...... - $1.00 
HENDERSON’S PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE.. = $1.50 
Ror’s MANUAL ON CULTURE OF SMALL FrRvuITsS “ 50 
You will find all the above by’ | useful and valuable as the 
Spring comes on. Send also to the Publishers for an Illus- 
trated Catalogue of their Rural Books (free to applicants.) 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 








BARRY’S 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


By P. BARRY. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

“Barry’s Fruit Garden” is one of those practical, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and comprehensive manuals which Orange 
Judd & Co. delight to publish. It seems to tell almost 
everything which one book can tell about the ins and outs 
and ways and means of fruit culture.— 7he Advance 
(Chicago). ‘ 

This volume of 490 pages, as its title implies, is devoted to 
the culture of fruits of every variety in orchards and gar- . 
dens. It describes the diseases incident to the various fruit 
trees, the kinds of insects that prey upon them, and the 
remedies for ridding trees of the evil.—Scientific American. 

Barry’s Fruit Garden strikes us as about as complete a 
manual of the kind as could be desired. Nearly everything, 
in fine, needed seems to be provided in this compact volume, 
and its abundant illustrations render everything intelligible 
to even the uninitiated.— The Methodist (N. Y.). 

The author writes from his own practical experience ; and 
that experience is of no ordinary character, being the result 
of more than thirty years’ work at the head of the largest 
nursery in America, where every operation is comdmeted 
with eminent skill.— The Country Gentleman. 

It explains all the minutise of fruit-gardening, even tothe 
implements, copiously illustrated by engravings, so that the 
merest novice need not err; gives descriptions of all the 
different kinds of fruit that.can be raised in our climate in 
every stage of their lives, from the germ to the fruit-bearing 
period, with instructions in pruning and grafting, in a most 
satisfactory manner. The chapter on grapes alone is worth 
more than the price of the book.—Jersey City Times. 

It isarich mine of information upon fruits of all kinds 
and their proper culture.— Providence Press. 

Mr. Barry has long been known as an authority upon fruit 
culture, and this volume of 490 pages, with a full and care- 
fully prepared index, gives the latest results of his _ 
and experience.—Springfield Republican. 

PRICE, a ee $2.50. 


MANUAL O ON THE 
Culture of Small Fruits. 


By E. P ROE, 
Author of Play and Profit in My Garden, etc. 


On the culture of Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Blackberries, &c. Price, post-paid, 50 cts.. 


The Scientific and Profitable Culture of 
Fruit Trees, 


including choice of trees, planting, grafting, training, restora- 
tion of unfruitful trees, gathering and preservation of frvit, 
etc. From the French of M. DU BREUEL. 
One hundred and eighty-seven engravings, 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.60. 


THE POULTRY BOOK. 


Comprising the Breeding and Management of Profitable 
and Crnamental Poultry ; to which is added “ The Standard 
of Excellence in Exhibition Birds.” 


By W. B. TEGETMEIER, F. Z. 8. 
NEW EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 
PRICE, ait i $9.00. 


DISEASES OF THE HORSE, 
AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. 
By ROBERT CHAWNER, Veterinary Surgeon. 


A concise Manual of Special Pathology, for the use of 
Horsemen, Farmers, Stock-Raisers, and Students in Agricul- 
tural Colleges in the United States. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.%. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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It is the most Dyrabie Paint made. 


32 





GREAT .DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased’ Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New. Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT ? 


THEN 
BEAUTIFY HOME 
BY PAINTING WITH THE 


CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Mixed Ready for Use. The Purest White and any Tint or Color desired. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


tis the Handgomest Paint made. 
tis the most ical Paint in the market. 
ween tne Standard and only Reliable Paint made 


It is guaranteed to be superior. to all other Paints. 


recei the highest endorsement from thousands of persons who have used it in various sections of the comntry. 
SAMPLE ON together with Testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, furnished free by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


Burling Slip, 


For sale in every section of the country. If not for sale in your locality, send to the Company for it. 


New York City. 





HO! FOR IOWA!!! 


TO FARMERS, RENTERS, HIRED MEN, 
and all those wanting better lands in a climate 
unsurpassed and at cheaper prices than can be 
found elsewhere in ‘the world. Seud and obtain a 
descriptive pamphlet with maps and location of our 1,200- 
0UO acres of R. R. land in Iowa, all adjacent to lines run- 
ning direct to Chicago. Price only $5 and $6 er acre on 
lt. R. time and terms. Half fare tickets from Chicago to the 
land and return. Cost allowed to purchasers, Call on or 
address TOWA R. R. LAND CO., Offices 92 Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill., or Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 















































BIGELOW ENGINE, 


The cheapest and best Portable 
Evgine offered to the Public. 


PRICE— 4 Horse-Power bisste $300. 
Sang es eo oe 
“ “ 
Pee gi ee pera 
sal 15 " S's 


Price of Stationary Engines 
without Boilers: 






7 to 844 Horse-Power 225, 
tol * ma ... 300, 
Send for illustrated Circular and 


Price List. 
H. -B. BIGELOW & CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 





— 


BOOKWALTER ENGINE. 


Compact, Substantial, Economical, and 
Easily managed. Guaranteed to work 
well and give full power claimed. En- 
gine and Boiler complete, including 
Governor, Pump, &c., (and boxing), at 
the low price of 

3 Horse-Power......$252.00 
4% - 303.50 

(2 Put on Cars at Springfield, Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Springfield, Ohio, 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


‘THE BEST PAPER! TRY I?" 


i}, ‘The Scientific American is the cheapest and 
best illustrated weekly paper published. Every num- 
* ber contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new 
machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engineering 
‘works, Architecture, improved Farm Implements, and 
“ every new in Chemistry. The Scientific 
American has wegen pee weekly for 30 years, and 
stands foremost of all industrial papers. A year’s 
numbers contain 832 and several hundred en- 
F . Thousands of volumes are preserved for 
g and reference. The practical receipts are 
Fe ape be times the one ere price. Terms, 
.20 a year by mail, including postage. Specimens 

ent free, be had ofall News Dealers. 
obtained on the best 
terms. Models of new 
sketches examined, and advice free. 
are published in the Scientific American 
ek they iasue. Send for Pamphlet, 110 pages, 
laws and full directions for obtaining 


: s for the Paper or concerning Patents, 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York 
‘Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Sts.,Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
egailt New, Square Grand Arion Piano. 7 
\ oll Desk and Carved Lyre. The List Price of 


Four Round Corners, Extra Carved 
is $850, but it will be sold at a 
for cash. 


















po ~ GEO. T. TIMPSON, 
wha 26 Broad St., New York. 
cheap; easy 

e. 


ar Kawis: aD 
pe -Deser' e 
, New | cet Dor. Co. Ma. 















PRAIRIE LANDS. 


Send your address on POSTAL CARD to Land Com’r 
B. & M.R.R., Burlington, Iowa, and receive Free, 
Copy of lowa& Neb. Farmer, with CHART of LANDS. 


KANSAS PACIFIC 


HOMESTEAD. 


This paper is full of reliable information about Kansas, 
her climate, soil, products, and progress. Contains. a nice 
map ofthe United States, and a fine view of a prosperous 
Colony from Pennsylvania. 

It is a faithful guide to the best and cheapest body of lands 
in the West. 5,000,000 Acres for sale. 

For a copy send your address to 

S. J. GILMORE, 
Land Commissioner Kansas Pacific Railway, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 





Wolcott Bros., 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 
TOLEDO, O. 


Farms in Ohio and Michigan a specialty. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


RASTERN MARYLAND FARMS, 


t@ Send for free Descriptive Pamphle 
? WM. 8. RIDG 





tt 
Y, Greensborough, Md. 





HE BEST LAND and Climate in America—Valua- 

ble Maryland and Delaware Farms for sale, at_low 
rices and on easy terms, Send for Catalogue to D. J. 
3LACKISTON, Att’y at Law and Real Estate Agent, 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Md. 


500 FARMS Wonderful advantages. 33- 
) e page Catalogue, with full ac- 
count of Soil, Climate, Society, Products, Markets. Price list, 
&c., sent free. Address H. 8S. MANCHA, Ridgely, Md. 


| eos Cata- Riv M Price 
for logueand and list of 
free ieee of Del. farms 

ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages,$1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $2 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$2%.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each insertion. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Inside Pages, 2% cents per line, each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, } 


_ SP"No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received.) 
Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yorks 








J.F. 
MANCHA, 
Easton,Md 

















The Very Best 


TOYS 
EVER INVENTED 


Crandall’s Blocks 
For Children. 


BEAUTIFUL, AMUSING, INSTRUCTIVE, 


“Ye HERO OF °76.” 


The great “Centennial Toy.’ <A fine old soldier 
in a brilliantly colored uniform, with cocked hat, 
staff, and flag, all put up in a neat ‘box. The Hero 
is so constructed that he can he placed in almost 
numberless and amusing positions, and will de- 
light the children everywhere. 

Price 35 Cts. 3 by mail, prepaid, 45 Cts. 


CRANDALL’S ACROBATS. 


Full of fun and frolic, and most brilliant in costume. 
These are among the most fascinating and ingeni- . 
ous toys ever invented. The number of figures 
which can be made with the pieces in a single box 
is limited only by the ingenuity of the operator, 
Price $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.25, 


CRANDALL’S MENAGERIE, 


One of the most wonderful and amusing things 
ever brought out for the entertainment of children. 
The six animals composing the menagerie are beau- 
tifully painted, and so arranged into 56 pieces in 
each box, that tens of thousands of most laughter> 
provoking figures can be made up with them, 
Price $2.00. [Purchaser will pay express charges. 

Box too large to go safely by nail) 


CRANDALL’S BUILDING-BLOCKS. 


Can be made into forms of almost endless variety. 
The blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and 

a large sheet giving various designs of buildings, 

ete., accompanies each box. 

Price—No. 1, $2.003 by mail, prepaid, a1:38: 











$ 
No. 35 $1.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.25. 
No. 4, 31.005 dy mail, prepaid, $1.15. 


CRANDALL’S ILLUMINATED  PiC€-- 
TORIAL ALPHABET CUBES. 


These Cubes are gorgeously colored, and will ’ 
make over 500 beautiful combinations or figures. 
They are water-proof, odorless, and durable; put 
up in handsome black walnut boxes ; and are most 
attractive to both young and old—an elegant pres- 
ent for the little ones. 


Price $2.503 dy mail, prepaid, $3.00. 
CRANDALL’S MASQUERADE-BLOCKS., 


Making 300 different and beautiful Combinations 
of Pictures, which are in very brilliant colors. 
They are not injured by washing, do not wear out, 
and afford endless afhusement. 

Price $1.00° by mail, prepaid, $1.20. 


ee 


CRANDALL’S EXPRESSION-BLOCKS., 


With Letters on one side, Picture on the other, 

The Alphabet is the key to the picture which, when 

complete, represents the inventor in Dream Land. 

per _— are water-proof, and can be washed 
soiled. 


Price 50 Cts. 3 by mail, prepaid, 70 Cts. 


CRANDALL’S ALPHABET-BLOCKS, 
Red, White, and Blue. 


Tasteless, odorless, and water-proof. The letters 
are on red, white, and blue ground. All childrep 
are pleased with them. 

Price 75 Cts.3 dy mail, prepaid, $1.00. 














N.B.—J/ postage is not remitted with the prices. as above, 
je blocks will be sent by express at purchaser's eapense. 





Orders from the trade will be supplied on liberal terms. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 











